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Theological Department. 


I 


NEC TEMERE, NEG TIMIDE. 


—— 


A DEFENCE OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Awonc protestant Christians, there are two principal parties. 
which have been denominated with no great propriety of lan- 
guage the orthodox and the liberal. Between such however, 
as may be decisively ranked in either party, the whole interval 
is filled by men, whose different opinions, some more resem- 
bling those of the one side and some those of the other, may 
supply every shade in the gradation. But though the limits 
of neither division can be accurately defined, and though in 
each are comprehended men, who differ much in belief and 
sentiments from one another; yet there are some general char- 
acteristics of each division, which are sufficiently distinguisha- 
ble. ‘Those are tc be considered as liberal Christians, who be- 
lieve that Christianity, in respect to its main design, is a reve- 
ation from God; a revelation of religious truths beyond all 
omparison more important and interesting, than what unen- 

shtened reason can with any approach to certainty discover; 
i revelation of the being and moral government of God, of the 
immortality of man, of the purpose of the present life, of the 
character here to be formed, and of the happiness and misery 
of a future state as depending on our present conduct. There 
are many indeed to be considered as liberal Christians, who, 
believing that Christianity is in its main design a revelation, do 
yet believe, that there are other important purposes of this clis- 
pensation. ‘he orthodox on the contrary do not consider 
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Christianity in respect to its principal purpose as a revelation 
of any kind, but as a scheme, by which mankind, created with 
natures so corrupt as never to perform the will of God, and 
therefore justly exposed to his wrath, and the severest punish- 
ments, and utterly impotent to do any thing to deliver them- 
selves from this condition, are now, through the sufferings and 
death of Christ, put into such a state, that the mercy of God is 
offered to all and extended to some individuals. ‘They believe 
that these views of human nature and of Christianity were 
taught by Christ and his apostles together with other doctrines, 
some of them mysterious and incomprehensible, which are not 
to be examined by the principles of natural reason, but in the 
reception of which our reason is to humble itself before our 
faith; and they for the most part consider the reception of these 
doctrines as essential, some of them as the only sure foundation 
of the Christian character, and others as connected with duties 
necessary to be performed. The modes of interpretation, 
which these two classes of Christians apply to the scriptures, 
likewise form characteristic differences. The orthodox believ- 
ing the writings of the evangelists and apostles to have been 
composed under God’s immediate and miraculous superin- 
tendence, and this for the purpose of their being used and 
easily understood by all Christians in all countries and in all 
ages, of course apply to writings of so peculiar a character a 
mode of interpretation very different from what is applied to any 
other. They believe that no allowance is to be made for the inad- 
vertence of the writer, and none for the exaggeration produced 
by strong feelings. They pay but little attention to that use of 
language, which is common in all human compositions, accor- 
ding to which the insulated meaning of words is not to be con- 
sidered, and their true signification is that which is limited by 
their connexion, by some other known circumstances, or by the 
reason of the thing. They do not expectto find the meaning much 
disguised by peculiarities of expression of the writer or of the 
age or country to which he belonged; they pay but little regard. 
to the circumstances in which he wrote, or to those of the per- 
sons, whom he addressed; and they are not ready to believe 


that writings, expressly intended for the general use of all 
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Christians, should be much occupied by controversies, which 
prevailed only in the first ages of the Church. The liberal 
on the contrary believe that attention should be paid to all 
these circumstances, and while they regard the Christian scrip- 
tures (not now to speak of the historical part) as the writings 
of men instructed by Christ himself, or by immediate revela- 
tion in the nature and design of Christianity, they yet consid- 
er that the same modes of criticism and explanation are to be 
applied to these scriptures, as to all other ancient writings. 

The two classes of Christians, of which we speak, regard 
each other with different feelings, partly from the very nature 
of their opposite opinions, and partly perhaps from the temper 
and disposition, or from the habits of thinking and investiga- 
tion, which may in the one and in the other lead to the adop- 
tion of these opinions. A liberal Christian is disposed to ac- 
knowledge, and this with no faint commendation, the piety, the 
religious earnestness, and the services to God and man of some 
of his opponents, of such men as Wilberforce and Foster. How- 
ever erroneous he may thing their religious opinions, he has no 
disposition to call in question their motives or their sincerity. 
But he will hardly expect in return, that even such men should 
be able very fairly to estimate, or ready very warmly to praise 
the at least equal virtues of some of those, who think very dii- 
ferently from them. : 

Various charges have of course been brought against libe- 
ral Christians, some of which it is our intention to examine. 
The first we shall notice is, that if our opinions be true, Chris- 
tianity is something of small value; that it reveals nothing, but 
what might be discovered and what had been discovered by unas- 
sisted reason; that the heathen philosophers had correct notions 
of God and a belief of a future state; and that it is not suppos- 
able, that God should make a revelation merely for the purpose 
of teaching, what he had enabled us by our natural faculties to 
discover. To this objection it may be replied, that there is a 
very great difference, between believing certain truths to be the 
most important principles of action, something, which ought to 
influence and regulate the whole of life, and this upon evi- 
dence, which leaves no painful uncertainty; and considering 
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the same truths merely as speculative opinions, for which it 
would be a very pleasant thing to find evidence, and in favour 
of wnich we may think, there is an over balance of probabili- 
ties. ‘This was the state of some of the ancient philosophers 
in respect to the doctrine of man’s immortality. With regard 
to the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments, it 
is from its nature one, which is in a great measure merely a 
matter of revelation; for reason left to itself will hardly pre- 
tend to discover the precise manner, in which God will hereaf- 
ter dispose of his creatures, or the degree of happiness or mis- 
ery, which may await them. Of this doctrine therefore we 
find few vestiges in the writings of the ancient philosophers 
and moralists; and indeed the notion of a future state of suf- 
fering was in general treated by them with contempt. With 
respect to the unity and character of God we believe that not 
many passages, if any at all, are to be found in what they have 
left us of their opinions, which when properly understood may 
be brought to prove, that they had a correct idea of one su- 
preme and infinite Being. But these are points, which in rela- 
tion to our present purpose are scarcely worth contesting. If it 
could be maintained, that the ancient philosophers held all 
these doctrines in the same sens«, in which they are taught by 
Christianity, still the value of this religion would not, in our 
view of it, be sensibly diminished. Before this can be done 
that must be proved, which we trust will not even be contend- 
ed for, that the doctrine of a future state of happiness and mis- 
ery had some considerable influence, we do not say upon the 
generality of men before the introduction of Christianity, but 
upon the generality of men in the most enlightened heathen 
nations; it must be proved at least, that this principle was a 
motive and a restraint, regulating their course of life in a con- 
siderable proportion of men; it must be proved, not that there 


were a few solitary individuals, who had correct notions of 
God, which they did not dare publicly to communicate, (we 
are not now ready to believe that there were such individuals) 
not that correct notions of God any where generally prevailed 
(we do not name the proof of any thing so absurd as this); but 
at least that there was some considerable hope, some reasona- 
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ble expectation, that such notions would generally prevail with- 
out the assistance of revelation. When these things are prov- 
ed and when we are further convinced, that the effects of Chris- 
tianity, considered as a revelation, have been much less, than 
what we now estimate them, and that there is no such immense 
difference, as we believe, between those nations, where it now 
prevails with some approach to its proper influence, and the 
must civilized nations of antiquity; or that this difference is to 
be attributed principally to some other cause, than the recep- 
tion of those doctrines, the teaching of which we regard as its 
essential purpose; when we consider all this as established, we 
shall then begin to doubt, not of the truth, but of the inestima- 
ble value we now assign to Christianity. 

The end of all religion is to make men better. Now there 
is no motive, which can be compared in its influence upon the 
moral conduct of men, with the belief of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. Where this exists it gives strength 
and ¢ficacy to every other proper principle, and where it is 
wanting, no great effects are to be expected from any other 
motive of a moral or religious nature. It is a motive, which 
is alike applicable to the minds of all men; but it can only be 
brought to act upon the minds of men, when it rests for sup- 
port upon express revelation. If therefore the disclosure of 
this future state had been its single purpose, still we do not 
think, that Christianity would have been at all unworthy of all 
that ceremony of preparation in the Jewish economy and the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament, by which it was preceded, and of 
all that splendour of miracles, by which its descent on earth was 
accompanied. We do not think, that even this single purpose 
would have been unworthy of his mission, one of whose last 
and most solemn declarations concerning himself was, “ To 
“* this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, 
“ that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 

We proceed to notice another charge against liberal Chris- 
tians similar to the one we have been considering. It has been 
said, that there is no difference between them and a sober and 
rational infidel, who believes the being, the providence, and 
moral government of God and a future state; such an one for 
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stance as lord Herbert of Cherberry. To this it may be re- 
plied, in the first place, that such instances are very rare; and 
that the reception of what we regard as the doctrines of revela- 
tion is something very untrequently to be met with, disconnect- 
ed from the reception of revelation itself§ Lord Herbert was 
indeed an extraordinary man, a man forced off and driven away 
from Christianity by what we consider as the corruptions, by 
which in his time it was surrounded. If however there be any 
man, who has honestly sought after the truth without finding 
it, and who, relying upon natural religion alone, has devoted 
himself to the love and service of God, and trusts in his mercy, 
and looks forward to immortality; if there be any such man, 
we are not so solicitous, as some may think we ought to be, to 
point out distinctions between him and ourselves for the pur- 
pose of shewing, that he has less reason than we have to hope 
for the mercy of our common Father. But we do not mean 
to dismiss the objection with this answer. ‘That there is no 
difference between a liberal Christian and an unbeliever is one 
of those loose and undefined propositions, whose want of truth 
may not be perceived by him, who urges it on account of its 
indistinctness of meaning. If it be meant that there is no dif- 
ference in respect to moral goodness, and that the rejection of 
the peculiar doctrines of our opponents is as culpable as the 
rejection of Christianity; we may assent to this, when we are 
convinced, first, that these doctrines are true; next, that their 
evidence is as clear and satisfactory as that of revelation itself; 
and lastly, that they are in the highest degree important, so as 
to make the obligation as strong upon all those, who doubt, to 
examine their evidence, as to examine that of revelation. If it 
be meant, that an unbeliever may receive what we consider 
the great principles of religion with such an assent as to pro- 
duce iv him as strong dispositions to perform lis duty to God 
and man as in any liberal Christian; we answer, that in the 
present state of light and knowledge we do not think it a prob- 
able case; but if it be a supposable one, it is likewise suppos- 
able, that such an unbelicver should in this respect be on an 
equality with an orthodox Christian; and that for ourselves, to 
take the example, which may be brought against us, we do 
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not think, that lord Herbert was inferiour in Christian charity to 
Calvin, or in truth and honesty to Beza, or in real piety and 
holiness to cither. If it be meant, and this seems to be the 
only meaning, which remains, that ‘there are no essential dif- 
ferences of belief between a rational unbeliever and a liberal 
Christian; we answer, that there is at first sight a difference, 
which in the age of the apostles was considered essential, that 
the one confesses with his mouth the Lord fesus, and believes 
in his heart, that God raised him from the dead; and that the 
other makes no such confession and has no such belief; we 
answer, that there is a most important difference between him, 
who believes that Christianity is a revelation from heaven, to- 
gether with all the consequences of this belief, and him, who 
considers it as a system of fraud and folly, and admits all the 
consequences of this opinion; between him, who believes Jesus 
Christ to have been a messenger from God, and to have given 
by far the highest example of moral excellence ever exhibited 
to mankind, and him, who has at best no definite notions in re- 
spect to his character, and who can with reason and consisten- 
cy regard him as nothing better, than an impostor or enthusi- 
ast; between him, who believes that God has never ceased to 
manifest his care for men, that by various dispensations adapt- 
ed to the different ages of the world, by miracles and prophe- 
cies he has been preserving the knowledge of himself and pre- 
paring them for his last dispensation of Christianity, by which 
he has done so much to advance mankind in virtue and happi- 
ness, and him, who believes that God has cast the world from 
his hand and left us to ourselves, to the guidance of that rea- 
son, which is so easily deceived, so various and opposite in its 
decisions, so weak to enforce its dictates, and which, without 
the assistance of revelation, is so full of hesitation and uncer- 
tainty upon our most important concerns. 

But we are accused, to proceed to another charge, of being 
remiss and indifferent in our regard to religion. If it be so, it 
is not the fault of our principles. With him, to whom our re- 
ligion affords no motives to holiness, and no objects to interest 
and elevate his affections, all motives and all objects must be 
in vain. There can be none more interesting, there can be 
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none higher and more awful. May God forgive us, that we 
are so remiss and so indifferent. But as it is not the fault of our 
principles, it becomes a mere personal charge; and in the sense 
in which man has a right to bring it against us, comparing us 
with our fellow men, we hope its justice is not to be allowed. 
We are however not very solicitous to make our vindication, 
nor very unwilling to leave our own character and that of our 
friends to take care of itself; but as we have noticed the ch ge, 
we will proceed to make some observations on the subject, 
which we think in themselves deserve attention. There 
is a display of regard to religion sometimes, we think it must 
be confessed, ostentatious and sometimes offensive, which we 
believe is much more rarely to be found in liberal Christians, 
than in others. But he must have no great acquaintance with 
human nature, who does not know, that the affectation of any 
virtue is one of the worst proofs of its existence, and is very 
commonly a sign of its being wanted. It is not common fora 
man of humanity and benevolence io talk much of his humane 
and benevolent feelings, nor for a man of courage to assume 
the air of a braggart, nor for a man of honesty and truth to 
make many professions of his honesty and assertions of his ve- 
racity. ‘The case in respect to religion is indeed somewhat dif- 
ferent from what it is in respect to the social virtues; as it 1s not 
so strongly as these supported by the opinion of the world. It 
becomes therefore the duty of men of virtue and influence, a 
duty very different from that ostentatious display, of which we 
have been speaking, openly to profess their respect for it, and 
on various occasions of life in a particular manner to manifest 
this respect. Inthe performance of this duty we do not know 
that liberal Christians can be charged with being less faithful, 
than others. 

But we do not, it has been said, make religion a common 
subject of conversation. By this we understand not to be 
meant, that we refrain from conversing about its evidences, its 
doctrines, or the subjects of critical inquiry connected with it 
in society, where such subjects may properly be introduced; 
but that we do not disco rse about our religious feelings and 
affections and concerning the truths of religion with partic- 
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ular application to ourselves or those, with whom we are con- 
versing. To this we answer, that there are subjects not to be 
talked of except in a very serious state of mind and with 
an immediate sense of their importance, and that we do not 
think the hours of innocent gaiety and relaxation the most pro- 
per time for the introduction of such subjects; and that there 
would be much danger of their losing their solemnity and their 
awfulness. if too frequently or familiarly introduced. We an- 
swer, that it is in a high degree offensive to a man of correct mind 
to make his deepest feelings and his strongest affections a subject 
of common discourse, to borrow the fire of the altar for the 
common uses of life. He, who commanded us to enter into our 
closets to pray, did not intend, that we should come forth to 
announce, with what dispositions we may have performed the 
duty. For that man therefore we should feel our highest res- 
pect, whose conversation should be habitually regulated by re- 
ligion and morality; who should imply his sense of their obli- 
gations much oftener, than he directly expressed it; who 
should be always ready to converse on those subjects, which 
require the most serious state of mind, when his advice, his 
warnings, his encouragement, or his consolation might be of 
any value; but who for the most part in the common inter- 
course of life should “ silent let his morals tell his mind.” 
Before it is attempted to cenfound liberal Christians with 
unbelievers, and before they are accused of indifference to 
Christianity, it may be worth while to inquire, who have been 
its most able and satisfactory advocates. There are none, who 
in this respect are to be placed in the same rank with Grotius, 
Butler, Lardner, Paley, and Priestley. With regard to Bish- 
op Butler, aman hardly to be named without some expression 
of praise and reverence, we do not mean to quote his authori- 
ty in support of our belief, nor do we feel the less respect for 
his character because we do not assent to all his opinions. If 
his name should be denied us however, it cannot be claimed by 
our opponents. We believe that his works are read and their 
high value felt by none more than by liberal Christians; and 
this could not be, if his views of religion in what is most essen- 


tial and important were different from theirs. With regard 
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to the others, whom we have mentioned, we suppose there will 
be little dispute respecting the denomination, in which they are 
to be reckoned, and as little, to those who know their charac- 
ters, respecting the earnestness and sincerity, with which they 
devoted their talents and their learning to the cause of Chris- 
tianity. 

We have no doubt, that what we consider the corruptions 
of Christianity are the cause of unbelief in some, and of indif- 
ference and inattention to religion in many. ‘There are those, 
who partially feeling the force of the evidences of Christiani- 
ty, are unable to reconcile themselves to what have been taught 
them as its doctrines, and having never properly examined any 
other views of it, do in a great measure dismiss the subject 
from their minds. Our opponents will call this the dislike of 
corrupt human nature to the truth, we shall call it the repulsion 
of our reason and our natural feelings, to their doctrines. These 
men, whom their doctrines have thus alienated from Christian- 
ity, we wish to reconcile to our religion, and make rational 
and consistent Christians; but for their indifference or their 
infidelity, we are not to be made accountable. 

Another charge against liberal Christians is, that they re- 
duce religion to a mere system of morals, that they teach and 
regard as essential nothing more, than a worldly and pagan mo- 
rality. If it be true, that we teach morality, and regard it as 
essential, it is praise, which we shall not willingly relinquish. 
It is true, that we have no respect for that religion, which, 
where the means of doing good exist, does not manifest itself 
in alife of usefulness; which does not prompt to continual exer- 
tion, not to any violent aad irregular startings off trom our pro- 
per sphere, for the purpose of some extraordinary course of 
action, which the world may wonder at, but to a patient, regu- 
lar, faithful, unostentatious discharge of daily and it may be 
humble duties. The religion, which we respect, does not pro- 
duce any temporary, unnatural excitement of feelings, which 
may or may not have avery little to do with personal holiness; 
but it forms habits of virtue and self-control, it restrains the 
passions, it regulates the temper, and it produces throughout 
the whole character a gradual but constant progression in ex- 
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cellence. It has no sectarian air, no habitual look of gloom 
and repulsion, no assuming of censorship and superiority; but 
it mingles in the world, and sheds a beneficial and improving 
influence upon all around, and regulates in its possessor, either 
directly or as a more remote principle, all his actions toward his 
fellow-creatures. These are our views of the effects of relig- 
jon, as far as they are apparent. If any one doubts their cor- 
rectness, we shall not now attempt to disturb him in his opin- 
ions. : 
It is true also, that we regard with thorough dislike the 
manner in which a virtuous and religious life, or to use lan- 
guage, that however proper in itself may recal the barbarous 
jargon of technical theology, in which good works are spoken 
of in the creeds of Calvinism and in the writings of men of this 
belief. We think, that the sentiments to which we refer in 
these creeds and writings are not less hostile to morality, than 
the doctrines with which they are connected are injurious to 
religion. There is nothing to which our irregular passions 
will not sooner submit, than to the uniform observance of those 
rules of piety and virtue, which never intermit their authority, 
and never relax their obligation, but there is no difficulty in 
forming an alliance between religion and the passions, if the 
former can be understood as not directly connected with this 
observance. One cause of the prevalence of almost all the 
corruptions of Christianity is the desire to substitute something 
else in the stead of personal holiness; to make something dif- 
ferent from this the foundation of our hope of God’s mercy. 
To this cause we may attribute the penances, the pilgrimages, the 
ceremonies, and the indulgences of the Romish church, which 
have all been made substitutes for a good life; and to the same 
indisposition to consider this as essential, and to acknowledge 
the necessity of continual regard to our own conduct, we may 
attribute, in a considerable degree, the doctrines of imputed 
sin and imputed righteousness, of a nature thoroughly corrupt, 
during whose existence we can perform no good action, and of 
its miraculous renovation, after which we cannot finally fall 
away, and above ali the manner of speaking before referred 
to, respecting a virtuous life. Let us not however be misun- 
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derstood. We do not confound the general cause of the prev- 
alence of certain sentiments with the particular cause of their 
reception by many individuals, nor the natural tendency of these. 
sentiments with their actual operation in many instances. We 
have no doubt that there are many Catholics and many Calvin- 
ists, who would insist as strongly as we should on the necessity 
of habitual virtue. 

These views of rcligion and of the doctrines of Calvinism 
are what probably have given occasion to the charge we are 
noticing, which is made, we suppose, with very httle attention to 
its force or meaning. If there be any one, who seriously thinks 
it true; who thinks, that we regard no other duties, than those 
of man to man, and rely on no other motives to virtue, than 
what the present life affords; that we believe in God with 
somewhat more delightful views, we suppose it will be con- 
fessed, of his nature and moral government, than what many 
other Christians entertain, and yet regard him with no love, nor 
reverence, nor fear, and do not make this belief the foundation 
of all virtue and of all hope; that we belicve Jesus Christ to have 
been the messenger of God, and yet view his. perfect character 
with no admiration, and his labours and sufferings with no grati- 
tude; that we believe afuture life of happiness and misery, and 
yet regard its most awful sanctions with indifference; if there be 
any one, who thinks all this true, we suppose no attempt could 
be much more hopeless, than the attempt to undeceive him. 

But it is said, to notice another charge, that we deprive re- 
ligion of all its doctrines, which may give joy or consolation, 
that our principles afford no hope in life and no comfort in 
death. Some doctrines we reject, which we should think not 
very fruitful of joy and consolation, and which we believe have 
driven many persons sincerely good to gloom and desponden- 
cy, and some to melancholy and madness, and one or another 
of these consequences we should think they would naturally 
produce, we do not say in a common mind, but in a mind of 
sensibility, of proper affections, and in the habit of thinking se- 
riously on religious subjects. If it be thought however, that 
our views of the present condition of man are little adapted to 
promote happiness or virtue, we can compare them with those, 
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to which they are opposed. We believe that man is a being 
possessed of powers, which he may abuse, and which it is mor- 
ally impossible that he should not in some instances abuse, be- 
fore he has formed habits of exercising them aright; and of 
passions, whose natural tendency to excess is to be restrained 
by experiencing the ill effects of this excess in himself, or wit- 
nessing them in others. We believe, that his highest happiness 
consists in the right exercise of these powers, and the proper in- 
dulgence of some of these passions. Of this highest happiness 
therefore, he is of course incapable, till he has formed habits of 
virtue, that is of properly exercising his powers, and habits of 
self-control, that is of properly restraining his passions. For 
the formation of these habits we believe the present life to be a 
state of discipline admirably adapted. _If these habits be here 
formed, we believe that he will be removed to a better state of 
existence, adapted to his improved nature, where we think it is 
the doctrine of reason and of revelation, that his faculties will 
be continually enlarging and new objects continually presented 
to his intellect and his affections. If, on the contrary, habits of 
vice and irregularity be formed, he cannot be happy. The 
whole order of nature must first be reversed. As to his future 
state we leave it in the same terrible uncertainty, in which it is 
left by revelation. Now to this view, which represents all men 
as made capable of obtaining, through the mercy and love of 
their common Father, eternal blessedness, and made capable of 
continual progression in happiness and virtue, what is opposed so 
much more joyful and consolatory? A scheme, that we have be- 
fore noticed, which represents all mankind since our first parents 
as created by God with natures so corrupt as to be able to do 
nothing to secure themselves from eternal misery. We use the 
mildest language possible; that of the creeds and confessions 
is, that mankind are under “ God’s displeasure and curse; 
“so as we are by nature children of wrath, bondslaves to 
“satan, and justly liable to all punishments in this world 
“and that which is,to come. And the punishments in the 
““ world to come are everlasting separation from the com- 
* fortable presence of God and most grievous torments in 
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* soul and body without intermission in hell-fire forever.”* 
Krom this terrible condition a part of mankind are saved, 
through the atonement of Christ. They are chosen from 
among the rest, not because they are better, than those who 
are left, nor with reference to any works or endeavours of their 
own, but out of God’s mere good pleasure. We give the doc- 
trine of the creeds: some may choose to affirm that this election 
1s not with any certain and natural reference to their own en- 
deavours, and may shrink frem the assertion of more hardy 
orthodoxy, that “ all works done by unregenerate men are sin- 
“ ful.” ‘Those, who are thus chosen, are made regenerate, that 
is, their natures undergo a miraculous renovation and they be- 
come fit for heaven. ‘Tliose, who are left, perish everlastingly 
without possibility of escape. We shall make no comment up- 
on this scheme, nor urge the comparison, that we have mention- 
ed. We will only observe before quitting the subject, that we 
suppose there are some men, who receive what is most essen- 
tial in it, who yet may be shocked at the horrible absurdity of 
language, in which the parts of it are sometimes expressed. 
We request such men to define their notions, and see how far 
they do in fact differ from the original doctrines. 

But it may be said, that he, who, according to the scheme 
just mentioned, believes, or, as some will have it, knows himself 
to be one of the elect, must have a much more joyful confidence 
in God’s peculiar love and mercy, than what any one can enjoy 
upon our principles. It may be so. The best of us can have 
no more confidence than what the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews possessed, and can only say with him, * we trust we 
* have a good conscience.” We can have no more assurance, 
than St. Paul enjoyed, when he told the Corinthians of his 
care, lest by any means, having preached to others, he himself 
should become acast-a-way. Wecan have no other confidence, 
than what arises from the testimony of our consciences and a 
perfect trust in the impartial mercy of God; and if there be, who 
possess any other, we think it built on a very fallacious foun- 


* Assembly’s Larger Catechism. 


{ See Westminster confession of Faith, c. 16, s. 7. 
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dation, and suppose, that it is for the most part somewhat wa- 
vering and uncertain. 

If our religion be the guide of our life, we have no fear 
that she will desert us in its trials and sorrows, or that her aid 
will be ineffectual for our support. The companion of our 
prosperity will make adversity a lesson of virtue, and enable us 
to bear it with resignation and perhaps with cheerfulness. And 
in that hour, when we shall have no other support, and no other 
availing comforter, she will not fail us. Through her influence 
the visions of immortality, to which in life she has directed 
our eyes, will grow brighter and more distinct around our 
death-bed, as all other objects are receding. We have no 
envy for him, who can speak of her as wanting in joy, or poor 
in consolation. We only desire, that we may be more worthy 
of her joys and consolations, and feel a more profound grati- 
tude to Him, from whom she has descended. 

But whatever may be the character or the influence of our 
opinions, it is still further urged against us, that these opinions 
are supported by unnatural constructions of scripture, by reject- 
ing the plain sense and substituting a forced meaning in its 
place. If by the plain sense of the scriptures be meant that, 
which would first occur to a person educated in the belief of 
certain doctrines, which liberal Christians consider no part 
of Christianity, and reading them in an English translation 
without any knowledge of the original language, or any collat- 
eral learning to assist in the right understanding of them, then 
as to a considerable part of the scriptures, the charge is to be 
admitted. Whether or not it will be a very serious one is a 
further question; and whether or not this should be considered 
the plain sense of scripture depends in a considerable degree 
on the decision of the question, which of the two modes of in- 
terpretation formerly mentioned is preferable. ‘To one read- 
ing the scriptures in the manner we have mentioned, an unjus-+ 
tifiable construction may appear to be put upon many passages, 
which have long been forced into the support of theological 
systems, when they are only restored to their true and natural 
meaning. But supposing it to be granted, that the Christian 


. 


scriptures are to be studied in the same manner as all other an- 
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cient writings, and that a variety of ancient learning is to be 
brought to their elucidation, a knowledge of Jewish and heath- 
en antiquities, of the language, in which they were written, and 
of this language as affected by the modes of oriental and Jew- 
ish phraseology, of Jewish opinions, of the controversies, which 
prevailed in the time of the apostles, and of all those other cir- 
cumstances, which may tend to explain the general design of the 
different writings and the particular meaning of single passag- 
es, granting that this is to be done; if then it be affirmed, that 
we reject what in this mode of study may appear the plain 
sense of scripture, we deny the charge. But we do more, we 
contend, that our opinions are supported by the plain sense and 
the general tenor of scripture, such as it will appear to the most 
illiterate, if at the same time he be an unprejudiced reader. 
We contend, that the doctrines of our opponents are contra- 
dicted by the general meaning of scripture, and are apparently 
supported only by a few detached passages. Let us take for 
example that doctrine, which places Jesus Christ on an equali- 
ty with the God and Father of us all. By the removal of a 
very few passages, we might leave a volume not sensibly di- 
minished in bulk, in no part of which would this doctrine find 
any support, and as to many parts of which it would appear in 
the highest degree inconsistent and contradictory. If we take 
for another example the doctrine of the total impotence of 
man and irresistible grace, we may go through the New Testa- 
ment, and with not many strokes of the pen blotting out every 
passage in which it can be pretended, that this doctrine finds 
support, we shall leave a body of doctrines, and precepts, and 
promises, and exhortations, and threatenings, to which it will 
appear not verv easily reconcileable. It is in the explanation of 
those difficult and perverted passages, which seem to give coun- 
tenance to such doctrines, difficult because they have been so long 
perverted, that one of the principal uses of the critical study of 


the scriptures consists. 
But it may be further objected to us, that if we are in the 


right, the church, the great majority of Christians, has been for 
ages inerror. Be itso. For how many ages, we may ask in 
reply, has the church been confessedly in error? Will any pro- 
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testant pretend, that Christianity existed among the great ma- 
jority of Christians in any degree of purity from the end of the 
fourth century to the reformation, a period of a thousand years. 
During this long period the articles of belief taught and receiv- 
ed for its doctrines are such, as show to what debasement and» 
prostration the human mind may be reduced, and how entirely 
the resistance of reason to any modes of faith may be subdued. 
During this period the superstitions of paganism were reinstated 
under other names in the temples of God. The proper influence 
of Christianity could not be wholly prevented, nor could its 
restoring power, its tendency to revive and purify itself be at 
any time entirely hindered from acting; but its authority was 
falsified to minister to public and private wickedness; the re- 
ligion of humility, benevolence, and purity, was represented as 
being in league with ambition, cruelty, and lust, and affording 
them her support. During all this period the light of the mor- 
al world was in dim eclipse, shedding disastrous twilight. For 
so long a time then at least the authority of the church is not 
of value enough to be urged against us. 

We will give a very brief account of what we consider the 
causes of those errors, that have been connected with Chris- 
tianity, and that have at times almost hidden from view the 
few simple and sublime truths, which it was its purpose to re- 
veal. To him, who considers the state of the world at the 
time of the introduction of Christianity, it will appear a thing 
to have been expected beforehand, that when it should no 
longer be under the immediate care of our Saviour and his 
apostles, it would very soon be mingled with much error and 
absurdity in the minds of. those, by whom it was embraced. 
Mankind were not in a state to receive without corrupting a 
religion so simple and so spiritual. With regard to God, the 
objects of another life and a great part of the character, which 
Christianity requires, the mass of men, out of the Jewish na- 
tion, had neither ideas nor feelings; and even in respect to 
the moral virtues it inculcates, their notions were not a litt'e con- 
fused and inadequate. But every one conversant with such sub- 
jects may be able, in some degree, to comprehend with how 


much difficulty an entire new class of ideas and feelings can be 
3 
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introduced into the mind, especially if they relate to spiritual 
objects; how imperfectly these objects can be discerned till the 
mind has become habituated to their contemplation; how much 
all ideas concerning them are debased and mingled with former 
sentiments, and how readily the mind recurs to its prior asso- 


ciations, and relapses into iis old habits of thought and feeling. 


It may be easily believed therefore, that the Geatile converts 
did not immediately comprehend all that our religion teaches; 
that they were not free from the influence of their former asso- 
ciations and habits, and that they were not at once transformed 
from ignorant heathen to enlightened Christians. If a thing 
so probable in itself be in need of extrinsic proof, it may be 
shewn to have been the case from different passages in the 
writings of the apostles. That the Jewish converts connected 
with Christianity every thing in their ancient prejudices and 
opinions, which could be united with it, and that if unresisted, 
they would have introduced into it some very gross corruptions, 
appears also very fully from the scriptures themselves. 
There were likewise in this early age other errors of no small 
magnitude, whose origin we cannot so clearly trace. Some for 
instance taught, that the resurrection was already past,* and 
others wrested, (we know not certainly in support of what false 
doctrines,) the epistles of St. Paul, as well as the Jewish scrip- 
tures.t If such dispositions to alter and to add to our religion 
existed in the times of the apostles, it is probable, that they 
would exert themselves with much more force as soon as the 
immediate personal authority of the apostles was removed, and 
men’s minds were no longer subdued by the visible display of 
miraculous powers. 

But it is not wholly nor principally to the lower class of 
Christians, that we are to look for the origin of those errors, 
which have been connected with Christianity. We are to refer 
the greater part of them to the learned and philosophizing con- 
verts; and corruptions from this source seem to have shewn 
The errors of 


themselves nearly as soon as from the former. 
the Gnostics, as well as of the Jews, are censured in the writings 


of the apostles themselves. 
* 2 Tim. ii. 18. t 2 Peter iii. 16. 


Some of the heathen philosophers 
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deserted their schools for the temples of Christianity, but they 
did not leave behind them their former opinions, and they 
could not leave behind them their former habits of mind. With 
what they now learnt they mingled much of what before they 
had perhaps been accustomed to teach. With their ideas of 
Christianity they incorporated somewhat of their former phi- 
losophy, they endeavoured to discover resemblances between 
its doctrines and those they had lately held, and to conform 
them as far as possible to each other. This, which from the 
very constitution of the mind, they would naturally have done, 
they had a further inducement to do, from the desire to re- 
commend to others the religion, they had themselves receiv- 
ed, by shewing its analogy to modes of faith already existing, 
and to systems of opinions already in respect. It was doing 
the same thing, though probably with a less explicit acknowl- 
edgment to themselves of the principle of their conduct, which 
the Roman catholic missionaries have since been accustomed 
to do, in attempting the conversion of pagan nations to Chris- 
tianity. A principal source of the errors, which they introduc- 
ed, seems to have been a desire to elevate the character of our 
Saviour, and to make it such as they thought would be more 
respected by the world. ‘The strength of the motive of this 
ill-directed ambition cannot be estimated by one, who does not 
recollect, how much offence the circumstances of the introduc- 
tion of our religion must have given to the pride of rank and 
learning; that its founder suffered as a malefactor; that his 
apostles were in general taken from the lower class of men, and 
were continually exposed to those sufferings, with which dis- 
grace is usually associated, and that it had its origin in a na-~ 
tion, whom the rest of the world hated and despised. 

The errors, of which we have spoken, the Christian fathers 
would less readily have fallen into, if they had been better skill- 
ed to understand the scriptures. But partaking before their 
conversion, and even in a considerable degree afterward, of the 
common feelings of the heathen world against the Jews, they 
were not much disposed to make what related to that people an 
object of particular study. The language, in which the sacred 
books of the Old Testament were written, if they acquired at 
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all, they acquired after becoming Christians. They were, for 
the most part, but imperfectly acquainted either with the inter- 
nal or external character of the religion of the Jews. They 
were in a great degree ignorant of their cpinions, their preju- 
dices, their pretensions, «their controversies, their habits and 
manners, and their modes of phraseolgy. Eut without some- 
thing of all this knowledge many parts of the Christian scrip- 
tures, and especially the epistles of St. Paul, cannot, in our opin- 
ion, as we have betore stated, be correctly understood. They 
were likewise introduced at once to all the new ideas connect- 
ed with a new religion, and toall the new mods of expression, 
in which these were of necessity conveyed; nese dcas and 
expressions existed in writings, which were i a dialec: differ- 
ent from any thing to which they had been accustomed, in its 
forms of construction, and in some degree in the signi cation 
of language, using Greek words with an Hebrew idiom; so that 
those, to whom Greek was their common language, were per- 
haps nearly as much perplexed as assisted in the study of the 
scriptures, by their knowledge of it as spoken or written by 
heathen nations, 

Disqualified as the Christian Fathers thus were, the scrip- 
tures could hardly have fallen into the hands of worse interpre- 
ters; and many of their explana‘ions of different passages, both 
those adduced by them in support of their docirines as well as 
others, have accordingly been the wonder and ridicule of suc- 
ceeding commentators. In the scriptures thus imperfectly un- 
derstood they were never at a loss for arguments. “The mean- 
ing, which was so obscurely seen, was made to assume any form, 
that fancy might choose to impose. ‘They interpreted mys- . 
tically and allegorically; and a passage, which in sound and 
words resembled'a proposition in which they expressed some 
one of their doctrines, was not among the most contemptible ar- 
guments they brought in its support. They began contending 
together, and in their controversies they mutually drove each 
other further from the truth. ‘The doctrines of the orthodox 
however, or in other words, of that party in these different 
controversies, which finally prevailed, were established as the 
true faith; and continued to be the doctrines of the church tll 
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the time of the reformation. The reformers, when they broke 
off from the remaining body of Christians, left behind them 
many, but by no means all of these doctrines. Some of them 
still prevail, together with many of the explanations and much 
of the general mode of interpreting scripture, with which they 
were connected. 

But why, it may be asked, and the question is an important 
one, why was not more resistance made earlier, than it has been, 
to errors, which we consider of so gross a nature, and connected 
with a subject of much interest? We answer, in the first place, 
that the question does not concern us alone. Why, we may 
ask any protestant in return, were what he will acknowledge 
to be gross errors suffered to prevail almost unresisted during 
the ten centuries before the reformation? But we shall not con- 
tent ourselves with this reply. We answer, that it may, and 
that it has been shewn by other writers, with regard to some of 
the most impartant errors which we oppose, that they had their 
origin among the learned and philosophizing Christian con- 
verts, and that they were not introduced without difficulty and 
without opposition from the great body of the unlearned, who 
had no prejudices in their favor; nor were they introduced at 
once, but gradually. But from the period of their introduction 
till almost our own age, there was no time, at which much fur- 
ther resistence could be expected. At the time when Christi- 
anity began generally to be known, literature, and moral sci- 
ence, and true philosophy were all on the decline. Indeed in 
the best days of antiquity there seems to have been but little of 
that manly reasoning in morals and in metaphysics, that power 
of treating abstract subjects, that vigor of mind, which repels 
from it error and absurdity, which we may discover in later 
times. There is nothing of an intellectual nature perhaps, in 
which the improvement of mankind is more apparent. We 
should seek in vain in any ancient writer for something resem- 
bling the reasonings of Butler, or the metaphysics of Locke. 
If such then were the general character of ancient times, there 
was no reason to expect, that men should be much shocked in 
receiving established errors and absurdities connected with 
Christianity, similar perhaps to those, which their predecessors 
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had received as making a part of their philosophy, especially as 
this was done in an age of greater ignorance and less vigor of 
inquiry than that, in which this philosophy first prevailed. 
There was nothing in the character of the times succeeding the 
reign of Constantine, previous to which some of the most im- 
portant corruptions of Christianity were introducing, which 
might lead one to expect any powerful efforts of reason in op- 
posing these or any other popular errors. Not long after his 
reign, the barriers of the Roman Empire began to give way, 
and a flood of ignorance and barbarism to pour in upon the civ- 
ilized world. ‘Then succeeded the ages, when the despotism 
of superstition was confirmed, and all was passive under her 
sway. 

This power was at last shaken. The minds of men having 
been exercised about other objects, and recovering some degree 
of strength, began to react against the religious tyranny by 
which they were oppressed. The time of the reformation ar- 
rived. ‘The reformers freed Christianity from many of the er- 
rors, with which it had been surrounded, they left however many 
unassailed, and they substituted some of their own, instead of 
some of those which they removed. We know, that there are 
men, who consider the doctrines of the reformation as the stan- 
dard of true belief, but to us it seems a thing little to be expect- 
ed beforehand, that these should be found the pure doctrines 
of Christianity. It would have been an event without any pa- 
rallel, if the reformers, educated in the belief of the prevailing 
superstitions and false doctrines of their age, and having them 
incorporated with all their religious principles and feelings, 
had been able not merely to free themselves from some of these, 
but to cast them all off together; and in the struggle and lacera- 
tion of their minds to examine and to discriminate all truth from 
all error; if educated in that age and in that religion in which they 
were, they had possessed the most enlightened views, and been 


able to refer every thing to the most correct principles; if while 
vehemently resisting some corruptions, and having their atten- 
tion directed particularly to these, they had had leisure or disposi- 
tion to turn aside and to consider ail the other subjects connect- 
ed with our religion, and to settle the most correct belief upon 
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these also; if they had been willing at once to oppose themselves 
to later and to earlier error; if, in setting themselves against 
the church as it existed in their day, they had not wished to have 
in their favor, or at least to render neutral, the authority of 
the church in earlier times, and therefore had felt no solicitude 
to determine whether she might not even then have departed 
from the simplicity of the gospel; and if they had felt none 
of that very common fear of carrying their inquiries too far, 
and departing too much from the faith they had once held; or 
if on the other hand, in the violence of that fierce controversy, 
in which they were engaged, they had been able coolly and 
with impartiality to estimate all the arguments for and against 
the opinions they defended; if they had assumed _ no untenable 
positions; if they had never been driven or been hurried over 
the bounds of truth; if they had never mistaken the reverse of 
wrong for right, and if they had never opposed one error to 
another, (the doctrine of irresistible grace, for instance, to the 
doctrine of merit;) or if, in fine, when men had just begun anew 
to study the scriptures, in the infancy of scriptural criticism, 
(we use the term in its most extensive sense), they had antici- 
pated all the advantages to be derived from this most impor- 
tant study, and rendered useless, or worse than useless, in re- 
spect to making known the true character of Christianity, the 
labors of so many eminent men, who have in succeeding times 
devoted their lives to the elucidation of the sacred writings, 
and if receiving these writings, as we believe they did, incrust- 
ed over with a covering of false interpretations, which hid their 
original meaning from view, they had been able at once to dis- 
cern the true character of our religion. ‘The reformers were 
educated in error, they were engaged in violent controversies, 
and they lived in an age of comparative ignorance, and we do 
not think the authority of such men of much value, to establish 
their doctrines as the standard of belief; we donot believe that 
the midnight darkness of superstition was at once succeeded 
by the noon-day splendor of truth; our philosophy teaches us 
to expect such changes as little in the moral as in the natural 
world. 

From the time of the reformation we think, that by the pro- 
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gress of knowledge and of freedom of inquiry, the real charac- 
ter of Christianity has been more and more made known among 
protestant nations; and we think we discern the influence of 
these more correct views of religion in the gradual but very 
perceptible :mprovement of these nations, during the three last 
centuries, in virtue and happiness, in a more established and 
more general sense of right and wrong, in a better regulated 
state of society, and in the cultivation of the humane and social 
affections. In comparing the present character and condition 
of men in these nations with what it was in the most civilized 
countries at the time of the introduction of Christianity, we 
perceive the effects of our religion, and in comparing the same 
present state of society with what it was two centuries ago, we 
perceive, as we think, the effects of a more improved knowl- 
edge of our religion. The more directly the few simple and 
most important truths of Christianity can be made to act onthe 
minds of men without being impeded in their operation; the more 
men’s attention is directed to these, without being distracted and 
occupied by the false doctrines with which they have been con- 
nected; the more they can be taught to value themselves upon be- 
ing Christians, and not upon being Christians of a certain sect; 
the more difficulty they find in mistaking the bitter feelings of a 
party for a zeal in the cause of religion; the more those corrup- 
tions can be remove’, whose tendency is to substitute some- 
thing else for personal holiness; the more our religion can be 
freed from thuse additions of human weakness and folly, which 
have debased its character in the regard of some men, and men 
of powerful minds, by whom it might otherwise have been re- 
spected, and which have rendered some, unbelievers, and many, 
doubtful and indifferent, as to its truth; the more all this can 
be done, the more powerful and universal will be its influence. 
We rejoice in the progress of rational religion, because as we 
have before said, we think it the progress of human virtue and 
happiness. We think the advancements in philosophy and 
moral science, and the advancements in the knowledge of true 
religion, mutually promote each other. 

But, while we rejeice in the gradual progress of truth, we 
have no intemperate zeal for making proselytes.s Though 
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gratified like the rest of the world, that others should think 
with us, we can be content, that even some of those whom we 
personally love and respect, should think differently. There 
are many, especially among the aged, whose belicf we might 
think erroneous, but whose belief .we should have no disposi- 
tion to disturb. With it are intwined all their religious 
principles and affections, and the former could hardly be re- 
moved without the latter being shattered or destroyed. It is 
the lot likewise of a great part of the world to receive their re- 
ligious opinions upon authority, and though there are many 
belonging to this class, whose opinions we might by no means 
esteem altogether true, yet we should not be very ready to 
lead them to doubt of the correctness of the authority in 
which they had confided, lest their distrust should extend to 
all they had been taught; and because we might not be able 
to substitute our own, instead of that authority which we 
had weakened or overturned. To such men we do not ad- 
dress ourselves, or we only address ourselves to say, that 
it their faith has produced the fruits of good living, if it has 
shewn itself in love to God and love to man, we have no ques- 
tion of its excellence and its sufficiency to salvation; we should 
be among the last of men to wish them to feei pain from any 
doubts of its correctness. Let it be remembered however, 
that we say this only to humble and unobtrusive piety, and not 
to intolerant ignorance, which pretends to dogmatize, and to 
make its own opinions the standard of belief. On questions, 
where wisdom, and learning, and picty must have decided 
wrong, because in different men they have given opposite de- 
cisions, it does not become any one, who has not spent some 
time and some thought in their examination, to intrude his 
opinions, and far less to denounce his censures. There is an 
obligation upon every one, which as it respects ourselves we 
hope we do not forget, to examine, with very serious attention, 
the reasonableness of that faith in himself, which he is willing 
should have any influence upon the faith of others. 
“4 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN 
DR. PRIESTLEY AND DR. HORSLEY, THE MONTH- 
LY REVIEWER, AND OTHERS. 


Iw the year 1782 Dr. Priestley published his History of the Core 
ruptions of Christianity. Among these corruptions he con- 
ceived the doctrine of the Trinity to hold a principal place. 
The design accordingly of the First Part of this work, is to 
show, that this doctrine in its present form is of no higher an- 
tiquity than the Nicene Council; that it gradually assumed 
this form, having its origin in the attempts of some of the more 
learned and platonizing Christian converts to elevate the char- 
acter of Christ, and to accommodate what they found in Chris- 
tianity to their previous opinions; that among the principal of 
these was Justin Martyr; that before his time the faith of the 
church was strictly unitarian, and that it long continued such 
among the majority of the unlearned, the mass of Christians. 
This he argues from the writings of the Fathers themselves, 
in which he thinks the gradual progress of the corruption is 
clearly to be traced; and who, though their own opinions 
were at first approximating to orthodoxy, and at last became 
orthodox, do yet afford sufficient evidence, that these opinicns 
were not the faith of the first ages, nor afterward of a majority, 
nor later still of a considerable number of Christians. He 
has no witnesses on his own side to produce, but he collects 
his evidence from cross-examining those of his opponents. 
This argument for unitarianism, though not alice ther nov- 
el, was pr obably new to most readers, and had never been stat- 
ed befcre with so much distinctness and force. ” of conse- 


quence called forth some able defenders of the established doc- 


trine; among whom the mosi distinguished were« Dr. Horsley and 
a writer in the Monthly Review, Mr. Badcock. In the num- 
ber of the Monthiy Review for June 1783 appeared the com- 
mencement of a criticism of Dr. Priesley’s History, containings 
what relates to the First Part of that work ; and in the spring 
of the same year Dr. Horsley opened his attack, by publishing 
his “ Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Albans,” 
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in which he occupied himself almost wholly in endeavouring to 
point out errors and imperfections in the same portion of Dr. 
Priestley’s History.* To the Monthly Reviewer Dr. Priestley 
replied in the month of July, and about the same time appear- 
ed an anonymous defence of his work, against the Reviewer, 
entiled, “* Remarks, in Vindication of Dr. Priestley, on that Ar- 
“ ticle of the Monthly Review, which relates to the First Part 
“ of Dr.Priestley’s History of the Corruptions of Christianity.” 

To Dr. Priestley’s Reply an answer was made by a review 


I 


of it, which occupies thirty three pages inthe Number for Sep- 
tember, and that of his anonymous defender was noticed the 
following month. In the autumn of the same year Dr. Priest- 
ley sediliahad his “* Letters to Dr. Horsley in mepiy to his Ani- 
“‘ madversions,” to which were subjoined remarks on that ar- 
ticle in the Monthly Review for September, w hich was In an- 
swer to his former reply. To these eters in allusion to Dr. 


Horsley’s confident manner of w1 , he prefixed the motto, 


“ith 
“ Let not him, that girdeth on his harness, boast himself as he 


] 


“ that putteth it off.” Of these letters there appeared a criti- 


4 


cism in the J Vionthly Review for J: inuary 1784, which occupies 


fourteen pages. ‘To this Dr. Priestley immediatcly gave a re- 
ply, entitled, ** Remarks onthe Monthly Review of the Letters 
“to Dr. mowsley-"j me e remarks produced an answer in 


“ AA Letter to Dr. Priestley,” (by the Monthly Reviewer, Mr. 
Badcock himself,) * aie Sa by y his late pamphlet addressed 
“to the Rev. S. Badcock.”{ In the summer of 1784 Dr. 


* Of this there is a short Review in the Monthly Review for Novem- 
ber 1783; but without any original arguments or addidonal matter by the 
Reviewer. 


T Of this there is a short notice in the number of the Review for May, 
which, it is said, is ** to be considered as conveving the general seniiment of 


€ée {! 53 


'e corps of Monthly Reviewers ;” and in which they declare, that, *¢ In 
** the opinion of the impartial public, we have already so decided a superior- 
** ity in the late controversy with Dr. Priestley, that we think it would be 
“ wtp superfiuous to pay any particular attention to these unimportant re- 
** marks on the Review.” 


¢ Of this there is a notice in the number for July, in which the reviewers 
> vl. . oa? om a + e ° . 
declare, that their advocate has managed the case, which they had dropped 
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Horsley published his “ Letters from the Archdeacon of St. 
*¢ Albans in reply to Dr. Priestley.” In the same year Dr. 
Priestley made answer to these in his “ Letters to Dr. Horsley, 
“ Part 11.” In1785 Dr. Horsley published his “* Sermon on 
“ the Incarnation,” which has some relation to this controver- 
sy, and in the spring of 1786 his “ Remarks on Dr. Priestley’s 
“Second Letters.” Again without delay Dr. Priestley 
was ready for the contest, and issued his third series of “ Let- 
ters to Dr. Horsley,” which are dated June first of the same 

th: roversy between him and Dr. Horsley for 


e cont 


year. Here yn 
some time ongoey In this year Dr. Priestley published his 
“© History of Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ,” in4 vols. 
8vo. Ait last Dr. Horsley renewed the controversy, and in 
1789 collected the Tracts, which he had before published, an- 
nexing to them additional notes and six supplemental disquisi- 
tions. ‘To these disquisitions Dr. Priestly replied in his “ De- 
“‘ fences of Unitarianism forthe years 2788 and 1789,” the first 
Horsley. ‘This was the last pub- 


~ 


of which are Letters to Dr. 
lication in the controversy between them.* The History of 
Early Opinions was replied to by Dr. Jamieson, in 1794, in his 
“ Vindication of the Doctrine of Scripture and of the Primi- 
“tive Faith concerning the deity of Christ,” 2 vols. 8vo. 


so much to their satisfaction, that they ‘* are content to leave it wholly in his 
* hands.” 

* Beside the attacks on Dr. Priestlev, with respect to his historical ar- 
guments in favor of Unitarianism, before isan there were many others 
of less importance; by Mr. Howes in his *Observations on Books; by Pro- 
fessor White in a note on his eighth Sermon at the Bampton Lecture; by 
Samuel Rowles in his *Remarks on Dr. Priestley’s Letters to Dr. Horsley; 
by the Dean of Canterbury in *Sermons, of which I do not find the particular 
title; by Dr. Geddes in a *Letter to Dr. Priestley; by Rev. James Barnard, a 
Catholic, in a *work, with which I am acquainted only from Dr. Priestley’s 
reply; by Dr. Knowles, Prebendary of Eli, in a tract, entitled, ‘‘ *Primitive 
** Christianitv;” and by James Pye Smith in his Letters to Belsham; and 
probably by some others. The most of these I have not been able to pro- 
cure; nor do I suppose that they contain much of importance not to be found 
in the works mentioned in the text, which were the principal ones in this 
controversy. I should however be much indebted for the loan of either of 
those marked with an asterisk, or for any other publications relating to the 
historical argument, to any gentleman, who may have them, and will direct 
to the Edrtor of the Repository. 
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Of the controversy between Dr. Priestley and the Monthly 
Reviewer and Dr. Horsley, it is my intention to give an ac- 
count. Whenany thing new may be found respecting the points 
in dispute either in Dr. Priestley’s larger work, his History of 
Early Opinions, or in the reply to-it by Jamieson, or in any 
other works in my possession relating to the controversy, this 
also will be stated. The account now given, it is intended, 
shall be such as to preclude the necessity of studying the con- 
troversy, though not of reading the larger work of Dr. Priest- 
ley, his History of Early Opinions, nor the Reply of Jamieson, 
if this latter from the specimens, which may be given of his 
general learning, his knowledge of the subject, and his mode of 
arguing, may be thought worth that labour. Such an account, 
we think, will for various reasons be interesting. ‘The contro- 
versy is in itself very important. In our country a complete col- 
lection of the publications, in which it is contained, is not easily 
to be procured; and, if procured, considerable labour and study 
is necessary to bring together the arguments on each side, and 
to estimate their value. In its present state likewise, it is to 
most readers involved in some obscurity ; partly from its very 
nature, and partly from the style of writing and mode of 
arguing, adopted by one of the disputants, Dr. Horsley. I 
shall endeavour to make the present account such as may be 
intelligible to all readers, who would have an interest in the 
subject, and shall occasionally introduce some information and 
remarks, that may assist in forming a judgment on the merits 
of the different arguments. The victory in this controversy 
has been claimed by the opponents of Dr. Priestley with an air 
of decision and triumph, which may excite some suspicions of 
the justness of the claim in the minds of those accustomed to 
think for themselves ; but which is well adapted to impose up- 
on the ignorant, and which, without doubt, has had it its effect 
upon many, who know very little else of the real state of the 
controversy. Whether or not it has been justly claimed, the 
present statement may afford some advantage for determining. 
There have been also, as is well known, very harsh charges of 
wilful error and of gross carelessness made against Dr. Priestley, 
principally with reference to his writings on the subject of this 
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controversy; and in what follows I shall endeavour to show how 
much of error and carelessness there is in these writings, and 
how much of exaggeration and incorrectness in these charges. 

That the account of the controversy, which I am about to 


give, may be better understood, I shall prefix a short analysis 
History of the Corrup- 


wine! fis'st part of Dr. Priestle "y gs 6 


tions,” which m ay as ssist the reco!l 


ection of those, by whom it 
has been read, and in some measure supply the place of its 
reading to those, by Whom it has not. 

The first section treats “ of the opinion of the ancient Jew- 
“ ish and Gentile churches.” The first argument from histo- 
ry, for their holding she unitarian doctrines, 1s the following. 
The Jewish Christians were in general called Ebionites; they 
likewise retained the name of Nazarenes, which was given at 
first indiscriminately to all the followers of Christ. ‘The iden- 
tity of the Nazarenes and Ebionites may be proved. Dr. 
Priestley said in his first edition, that it was acknowledged by 
Origen and Epiphanius, which in the subsequent edition he al- 
tered so as to afhrm, that it may be inferred from Origen, E- 
piphanius, and Eusebius. There were no other Jewish Christ- 
jans, to speak generally, beside those, who were called by these 
names. But none of these believed the divinity of Christ, in 
any sense of the word. It was not therefore believed by the 
Jewish Christians. 

‘The next argument is from Hegesipus, an ecclesiastical his- 
torian of the second century, a Jewish Christian, who wrote in 
ee of the Acts oi the apostles; but of whose works 
only a few inconsiderable fragments are preserved. He trav- 
celled to ai about the year 160. In | Siving an account of 
the heresies of his time, he mentions different branches of the 
| 


Gnostics, (who believed that Christ sols a preexistence, and was 


a man only in appearance); but does not speak of the Naza- 


renes or Ebionites. He “ says, that in his travels to Rome, 
“where he spent some time with Anicctus, and visited the 


‘‘ bishops of other sees, he found that they all held the same 
** doctrine that was taught in the Law, by the prophets, and by 
“our Lord. What could this be,” asks Dr. Priestley, “ bu 
*‘ the proper unitarian doctrine, held by the Jews, and which 
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“he himself had been taught?” Valesius, the translator of 
“ Kusebius,” Dr. Priestley afterward subjoins in his first edi- 
tion, *¢ was of opinion that the history of Hegesippus was neg- 
“‘ lected and lost by the ancients, because it was observed to 
“ favour the unitarian doctrine.” In his second edition he al- 
tered the conclusion of this sentence, so as to say, that the his- 
tory was in the opinion of Valesius lost, “on account of the er- 
“ rors it contained, and these errors could be no other than the 
“ ynitarian doctrine. 

“© Almost all the ancient writers, who speak of what they 
* call the heretics of the two first centuries, say, that they were 
“of two hinas; the first were those, that thought that Christ 
*¢ was a man only in appearance, and the other that he was a 
“mere man. Tertullian calls the former Docetz, and the lat- 
‘ter Ebionites.” But that the opinion of the latter was no 
heresy, but the truth of the Gospel, may be inferred, accord- 
ing to Dr. Priestley, from St. John’s censuring the former in 
the severest manner, while of the latter he takes no notice at 
all. See his 1 Ep. iv. 3. Dr. Priestley understands the intro- 
duction of his gospel as alluding “‘ to the very same system of 
** opinions, which he had censured in his epistle.” 

The next argument is from Athanasius, who, says Dr. 
Priestley, “* was so far from denying that the primitive Jewish 
“ church was properly uniturian, that he endeavours to account 
“for it.” The quotation given from Athanasius we shall at 
present omit. It will be hereafter noticed in this account. 

It is not to be believed, in the opinion of Dr. Priestley, that 
St. John would have censured with so much severity those, 
twho held, that Christ was not come in the fesh, or was nottru- 
ly man, and would have passed uncensured those, who denied 


alae mags ey eet oe 
the divinity of his Lord and Master, if he himself had thought 
> . or ar oP faa a ee ee eee 

him to be true and very God, his Maker as well as his Redeem- 


er. Nor is it credible, if 


eh 1 ‘ ! > i. > } va one > £ ake . 
this had been the doctrine of the apos- 


tles, that the whole Jewish church, or any considerable part of 
it, would so very soon have adopted the opinion of his having 
been a mere man. “ Toadd to the dignity of their master was 
* natural, but to take from it, and especially to degrade him 
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“ from being God to being man, must have been very unnatural. 
“© To make the Jews abandon the opinion of the divinity of 
*¢ Christ in the most qualified sense of the word, must at least 
“ have been as difficult, as we find it to be to make others give 
‘¢ up the same opinion at this day; and there can be no ques- 
“ tion of their having for some time believed what the apos- 
* tles taught on that, as well as on other subjects. 

*“* Of the same opinion with the Nazarenes and Ebionites, 
‘were those among the Gentiles, whom Epiphanius called 
“ Alogi, from their not receiving, as he says, the account that 
“John gives of the Logos, and the writings of that apostle in 
*“ general.” Dr. Lardner however, as referred to by Priest- 
ley, supposes that there was no ground for this charge, as it is 
mentioned by no person before him, and Epiphanius produc- 
es nothing but mere hearsay in support of it; but that it might 
have had its origin in their explaining the introduction of St. 
John’s gospel in a manner different from that writer and the 
orthodox of his day. Dr. Priestley thinks the conjecture of 
Epiphanius absurd, that these persons and others like them 
were those, that the apostle John meant by Antichrist. It isa 
much more natural inference, he thinks, since Epiphanius al- 
lows them to have existed in the times of the apostles, and to 
have existed without any particular name, till he endeavoured 
to force upon them that of Alogi; that in those early times they 
were not deemed heretical, but held the opinion of, or rather 
constituted, the ancient gentile church; ‘* and that, notwithstand- 
“ ing the introduction, and gradual prevalence of the opposite 
*¢ doctrine, they were suffered to pass uncensured, and conse- 
“ quently without a name, till the smallness of their numbers 
“ made them particularly noticed.” 

The next argument in proof of the unitarianism of the an- 
cient Gentile Christians is from Ireneus, who wrote a large 
work on the subject of heresies (A. D. 172), and who did not 
reckon hereticks those, who held the simple doctrine of the hu- 
manity of Christ, without the disbelief of his miraculous con- 
ception. 

Next follows a somewhat important argument from the 
modes of expression, which Justin Martyr (about A. D. 140) 
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uses in speaking of his own opinions of the preexistence and 
divinity of Christ, and of the opinions of those, who held his 
proper humanity, from which Dr. Priestley infers, that his own 
opinions were novel, and the others, those which generally pre- 
vailed. As this argument was the subject of much discussion, 
we shall defer any particular account of it to its place in the 
controversy. 

The next argument is, that the unitarians in the primitive 
church always claimed, as is mentioned by Eusebius, to be the 
oldest Christians; and Dr. Priestley complains of the apparent 
unfairness of this historian in asserting that Theodotus (A. DD. 
190) was the first, who held that our Saviour was a mere man, 
when in his own writings alone he might have found a refuta- 
tion of this assertion. ‘ Epiphanius, speaking of the same 
‘“« Theodotus, says, that his heresy was a branch (aworwacpa) of 
* that of the Alogi, which sufficiently implies, that they exist- 
* ed before him.” 

The Alogi therefore, says Dr. Priestley, appear to have 
been the earliest Gentile Christians; the same among the Gen- 
tiles, that the Ebionites were among the Jews. 

We proceed to the second section, which treats “ of the 
* first step that was made toward the deification of Christ, by 
“ the personification of the Logos.” The doctrines of the di- 
vinity and preexistence of Christ had their origin, according ta 
Dr. Priestley, in a desire to remove the stumbling block and the 


foolishness of the cross, and an inclination to raise the charac- 


ter of our Saviour, and to accommodate Christianity to the phi- 
losophical opinions, which then prevailed. Men “ could not 
““ submit,” he observes, “ to become the disciples of a man, wha 
““ had been exposed upon a cross like the vilest malefactor”. , 
- ++. We,” he adds, “ who only learn from history, that cru- 
** cifixion was a kind of death, to which slaves, and the vilest 
“‘ of malefactors were exposed, can but very imperfectly enter 
* into their prejudices, so as to feel what they must have done 
‘“‘ with respect to it. The idea of a man executed at Tyburn, 
** without any thing to distinguish him from common malefac- 
** tors, is but an approach to the case of our Saviour.” Some 


Christians, attached to the oriental or the Greek philosophy, 
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endeavoured to remove these prejudices, by raising the dignity 
of the person of Christ. The Gnostics represented the Christ, 
as one of the principal emanations from the divinity recogniz- 
ed in their system of opinions; and the Platonizing Christians, 
taking advantage of some modes of expression in scripture, re- 
garded him as the Logos of the Platonic philosoph Plato 
himself however, according to Dr. Priestley, though his writ- 


Ve 
i | 
ings have been otherwise represented, considered the Logos as 
nothing more than the attribute of intelligence in the Divinity; 
though the confusion of his ideas gave occasion to its personifi- 
cation,* or to something like it in his followers. He considered 
the Supreme Being himself, as the creator of all things, having 
for a pattern or exemplar, the permanent ideas in his own 
mind. To these ideas Plato gave the name of the invisible and 
intelligible world, and considered them as the type and coun- 
terpart of the visible. Their receptacle was the divine nows or 
logos. These ideas his followers spoke of, as the causes as well 
as the principles of things. But the notion of a cause, and that 
of a proper author or person, are nearly allied; and confound- 
ing, as they sometimes did, these ideas with their receptacle, 
the divine nous or Jogos, they fell into the habit of speaking of 
this latter, as the Demiurgus, or maker of the world; though 
they likewise speak of it, “as a mere reposztory of ideas, the 
“ place of the intelligible world, or the intelligible world itself, 
“and no proper person.” ‘ There was however,” says Dr. 
Priestley, “ enough of personification, in what the Platonists 
“ said of the divine nous or /og9s, to give a handle to Philo and 
“ the Christian Fathers, to make a litule more of it, which it 
“© was very convenient for their purposes to do.”} But, ac- 
cording to Dr. Priestley, there is to be found in their writings, 
no uniform and serious personification of this principle, the at- 
tribute of intelligence in the Divinity, but only strongly figura- 
tive and obscure language used with regard to it, capable, if 
literally interpreted and not compared with other passages, of 


® The word, ‘ personification,’ is here used in a sense somewhat pecu. 
liar, to express, ‘ the being considered as a person.’ 


¢ History of Ear. Op. B. 1. c. vii. sect. 1. 
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bearing a construction expressive of its being considered as a 
person. 

Philo, a Jew of Alexandria, contemporary ‘with the apos- 
tles, a Platonist, first represented the Logos, or the Wisdom of 
God, as capable of being emitted from the Divine Being, and 
of assuming an occasional personality, and as being the visible 
Medium of all God’s communications to man; that, by which 
he both made the world, and also conversed with the patriarchs 
of the Old Testament: the Logos, at different times, taking va- 
rious forms, particularly that of angels, and being after these oc- 
casional emissions absorbed into the Divine Being again. This 
assumption of personality by the Logos, or this change of an 
attribute into an intelligent person, which Philo thought occa- 
sional, the Christian fathers, as a first step toward the doctrine 
of the Trinity, considered as a permanent assumption preced- 
ing the creation of the world: afterward they regarded this at- 
tribute as having always existed as a person; and, when they 
had made some progress in this doctrine, they proceeded to 
ascribe it to Plato himself. ‘The Logos, thus made a person, 
was considered the Divine nature of Christ; and the Christian 
Fathers long held the doctrine, that Christ was nothing more 
than the /ogos, or the proper reason, wisdom, or power of the 
Father; though it contributed exceedingly to embarrass their 
scheme of the Trinity. “ It is not possible,’ says Dr. Priest- 
ley in his History of Early Opinions, “ either by the use of 
‘* plain words, or of figurative language, to express this most ab- 
‘“‘ surd notion, viz. that the /og0s or the son, which was after- 
“‘ wards a real person, was originally nothing more than a mere 
“ attribute of the Father, more clearly, than they do.” ‘ Pas- 
‘* sages without end,” he observes in the same work, “ may also 
be selected from the most approved of the Fathers to shew, 
in the clearest manner, that as the divinity which they then 
ascribed to Christ, was the very same principle which had 
constituted the wisdom and other operative powers of God the 
Father, so what they called the generation of the son, was the 
commencement of a state of actual personality in the Logos; 
whether in time, as was thought by some, or from all eterni- 
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*¢ ty, as was held by others; an opinion which was afterwards 
“ received as the established doctrine on the subject.”* 

In giving this very brief view of the doctrines of Platonism, 
of Philo, and of the Christian Fathers, rclating to this subject, 
I have thought it preferable, not to confine myself to the work 
immediately before me; but to make use likewise of Dr. Priest- 
ley’s History of Early Opinions, in which his views of these 
subjects are much more fully explained. By comparing what 
he has there writien, with ‘what he had before said in his His- 
tory of the Corruptions, the latter will be better understood.. 
In the work last mentioned, Dr. Priestley produces a consider- 
able number of passages from the antenicene Fathers, in proof 
that they considered the divine nature of Christ, as nothing 
more than the Logos, the Wisdom, or the Word of God, 
which had assumed a substantial essence, and become a persons 
that they considered this change as the generation of the Son; 
and that they supposed it to have taken place in time; and to have 
been produced by the voluntary act of the Father. The most 
of these quotations with additional ones are repeated in his 
Hisiory of Early Opinions; and others are here produced, from 
the Fathers after the Nicene Council, to prove that they con- 
sidered Christ, as the personified Logos of God. 

The next Section in the History of Corruptions is to prove, 
“ that Supremacy was always ascribed to the Father before the 
“ council of Nice.” Various passages are produced by Dr. 
Priestley in this and his larger work, which seem to prove, 
that the antenicene Fathers ascribed a decided and great supes 
riority to the Father over the Son. 

The fourth Section treats “ of the difficulty, with which the 
« doctrine of the divinity of Christ was established.” In this 
Section Dr. Priestley endeavours to shew, by quotations from 
the Fathers, that the majority of Christians, especially the 
unlearned, were shocked at the novel doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ, and opposed its introduction. One or two of these 
passages with additional ones, are given in the History of Ears 
ly Opinions, under the head to which they most properly be- 


* History of Early Opinions, B. 2. c, 2. 8. 1. 
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long, as direct evidence, that unitarianism was the doctrine of 
the primitive Gentile churches. 

The fifth Section contains “ an account of the unitarians 
“ before the council of Nice.” Dr. Priestley considers those 
as unitarians, who have been usually denominated Sabellians. 

The sixth Section takes notice “ of the Arian controversy.” 
The difference between the orthodox before the councils of 
Nice and the Arians, is this, that while both asserted the Son 
to be inferior to the Father, the former held him to be the per- 
sonified attribute of the Father, having existed from eternity as 
an atiribute, though not as person, and the latter believed him 
to be a mere distinct being, created out of nothing. This dif- 
ference is essential tu be attended to; since, if it be true, the 
Arian doctrine can claim no higher antiquity than the fourth 
century. 

The seventh Section treats “ of the doctrine concerning the 
“ Holy Spirit.” The four remaining sections give the History 
of the doctrine of the Trinity after the councils of Nice and 
Constantinople, and of the recovery of what Dr. Priestley 
considers as the genuine doctrine of Christianity. Of these 
sections an abstract is not necessary. I shall proceed to give a 
short general view of the two publications, by which the con- 
troversy was opened; the Monthly Review cf the First Part of 
Dr. Priestley’s History, and Dr. Horsley’s Charge to the Arch- 
deaconry of St. Albans. 

The Monthly Reviewer, after having given an account of some 
of Dr. Priestley’s propositions and arguments, which however is 
rather brief and imperfect even with regard to those he under- 
takes to notice, thus commences his attack. ‘* When we re- 
*‘ view the passages we have now transcribed, we are equally 
“* grieved and astonished. Periculosum est in limine offendere ! 
*“* We are grieved to see a writer of Dr. Priestley’s eminence, 
* and who hath long stood very high, even in the opinion of his 
“* enemies, for integrity of character, laying himself so open to the 
** charge of perversion and misrepresentation. We are aston- 
“* ished at his rashness—though we know that great zeal doth 
* not always listen to the more scrupulous dictates of prudence. 
** But common sense should at least teach it to preserve a des 
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“ cent appearance, and in matters that fall within the circle of 
“history, and where invention can have no play, a writer 
“ should be careful not to give his enemies cause for exulta- 
“ tion by positive assertions, which are not only without proof, 
“ but in direct opposition to it.” 

In support of these rather serious accusations, there are seven 
articles, which follow. The first, which is very short, merely 
expresses the Reviewer’s doubts of the identity of the Naza- 
renes and Ebionites. In the second there is an attempt to show 
that the inference, before mentioned, from the silence of ,He- 
gesippus respecting any heresy of the Ebionites, is without 
value. Inthe third Epiphanius’ account of the Alogi is defended. 
‘lhe fourth commences with the author’s stating that his, or in 
the reviewer’s phrase, “ our greatest objection lies against Dr. 
“« Priestley’s representation of the opinions of Justin Martyr,” 
and is accordingly occupied in the examination of Dr. Priest- 
ley’s argument from this father. The fifth notices an error of 
Dr. Priestley in calling Victor the successor instead of the 
predecessor of Zephyrinus; and charges him with mistake in 
attributing to Eusebius what is said by a more ancient writer 
quoted by Eusebius; and with misrepresenting what is in fact 
said by this writer. In the sixth Dr. Priestley’s assertion, that 
the doctrines of the preexistence and divinity of Christ can be 
traced no higher than Justin Martyr is noticed, and two pas- 
sages are produced in contradiction to it, one from the Epistle 
attributed to Barnabas, and the other from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians attributed to Ignatius. The seventh remarks on 
what is said by Dr. Priestley, that the Shepherd of Hermas is 
not quoted by Irenzus, and represents this as a gross error. 
These are the seven articles, by which the general charges of 
the Reviewer are supported. 

The tracts of Dr. Horsley in this controversy were collect- 
ed, and published by himself, and from the preface to this col- 
lection we shall give his own account of his charge—*“ a re- 
“ view,” he says, “ of the imperfections of his (Dr. Priesley’s) 
“ work in the first part, relating to our Lord’s divinity, was 
“ made the subject of a charge, delivered to the clergy of the 
“ Archdeaconry of St. Albans, the spring next following Dr. 
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“ Priestley’s publication. The specimens alleged of the imper- 
** fections of the work, and the incompetency of its author, may 
be reduced to six general classes. Instances of reasoning in 
a circle; instances of quotations misapplied, through igno- 
rance of the writer’s subject; instances of testimonies pervert- 
ed by artful and forced constructions; instances of passages 
“in the Greek fathers, misinterpreted through ignorance of the 
“ Greek language; instances of passages misinterpreted, through 
“ the same ignorance driven farther out of the way by an igno- 
“ rance of the Platonic philosophy; instances of ignorance of 
*“ the phraseology of the earliest ecclesiastical writers.” 

In his charge, Dr. Horsley, after some introductory matter, 
proceeds to state, that the general scheme of Dr. Priestley is 
the same with that of Daniel Zuicker, a Prussian physician, a 
Socinian of the seventeenth century; and that his arguments are 
in all essential points the same with those of that writer or of 
Episcopius, who, “ though himself,” says Dr. Horsley, “ no So- 
“¢ cinian, very indiscreetly concurred with the Socinians of his 
“‘ time in maintaining, that the opinion of the mere humanity 
*¢ of Christ had prevailed very generally in the first ages.” To 
these arguments, he says, an adequate reply has been made by 
Bishop Bull. He next notices a remark, with which Dr. 
Priestley begins his work, that it may be inferred that the doc- 
trine of the mere humanity of Christ was the belief of the first 
ages, because it is the doctrine of scripture, as an instance of 
reasoning in a circle. In what manner we shall hereafter ex- 
plain. He then proceeds to examine the argument that Dr. 
Priestley builds upon what he considers the silence of St. 
John, respecting any heresy of the Ebionites, when noticing 
that of the Gnostics. In quoting St. John’s Epistle Dr. 
Priestley had, by an error of transcription or of the press, 
changed ‘ zn’ to ‘of? in the passage “ Jesus Christ is come in 
“ the flesh,” reading it “ Jesus Christ is come of the flesh,” on 
which Horsley has much to remark. Under this head, he in- 
cidentally introduces a passage from the Epistle to the Magne- 
sians, attributed to Ignatius, in proof of the early ascription 
of divinity to Christ. He next notices Dr. Priestley’s quota- 
tion from Athanasius before mentioned. He then considers 
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the argument to be derived from the opinions of the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites; and endeavours to prove that the Nazarenes 
were orthodox on the subject of the Trinity, and were not the 
same persons with the Ebionites. He next observes upon Dr. 
Priestley’s complaint of the unfairness of Eusebius, respecting 
the antiquity of the unitarian doctrine; and attempts to shew in 
support of that historian, that Theodotus (A. D. 190) was the 
first, who taught the proper unitarian doctrine, or at least the 
first, by whom the doctrine of Christ’s mere humanity, in any 
sense, was taught at Rome. ‘The remainder of the charge, ex- 
cepting the conclusion, is occupied in the examination of Dr. 
Priestley’s account of the gradual corruption of Christianity 
from the influence of the doctrines of Platonism, In this part 
Dr. Horsley contends, that Dr. Priestley has misunderstood a 
passage of Athenagoras quoted by him; and points out two 
p*ssages from Theophilus, which he had mistranslated. These 
mistranslations Dr. Priestley acknowledged. 

In Dr. Horsley, the author of the History of the Corrup- 
tions found the most formidable of his opponents; not that 
he has written so much, or so laboriously as Jamieson, nor 
was he, it may be, much superior to the Monthly Reviewer 
ia acuteness of mind, or in knowledge of his subjects; but 
as a controversial writer he had powers far before either. 
His style is arrogant and overbearing, more laboured, and 
at least as insolent as that of Warburton, without however 
his force of mind, and his exuberance of learning. There 
is throughout his writings an imposing assurance of man- 
ner, to which a weak mind may give way; and there are many, 
perhaps, unable themselves in the perplexity of the controversy, 
or in his occasional and it may sometimes seem studied obscu- 
rity, to perceive the strength of his arguments, who yet re- 
ceive an impression of the goodness of that cause, the confidence 
of whose defender never seems to faulter. The learning, 
which it may appear that he sometimes borrowed for the occa- 
sion, he always uses as if it had been long his own; and sube 
jects, with which it may be doubted whether he was very con- 
versant, he commonly treats with an air of familiar acquain- 
tance. He was however a man of various erudition, a mathe- 
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matician, a writer on metaphysics, a classical scholar, and a 
theologian. Asa mathematician, however, I do not under- 
stand, that he holds a high rank; and as the editor and com- 
mentator of Newton, he is said to have leit some things unac- 
complished, which might frirly have been expected from one, 
who undertook that office. Of metaphysi: al acumen he seems to 
have had but little. Of his classical learning he has left no spec- 
imens sufficient to enable us to form a judgment. As a theolo- 
gian, I do not find that his translation of Hosca has more than 
a moderate share of reputation, or that the translation of the 
whole Hebrew scriptures, which he is said to have left among 
his papers, is expected with much solicitude. His posthumous 
sermons have been highly praised, particularly by a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review; but in reading those, that were in this 
review pointed wut for their excellence, together with some oth- 
ers, I have not been able to discover an high degree of merit, 
and was led to suspect, that some other cause, beside the val- 
ue of the sermons, might have given occasion to this very fa- 
vourable criticism. His siyle, in these sermons, as well as in 
the present controversy, is studied, and generally with consid- 
erable effect; sometimes however forming a contrast with the 
triteness of the idea, or the obviousness of the statement or ex- 
planation, about which it is employed. In the arts of contro- 
versy few have been better skilled than Dr. Horsley. Those 
errors of his opponent, which a more careless controversalist 
might have passed over with a transient notice, he seizes, and 
drags to light, and holds in view, and having quitted them once 
returns to them again, till they swell under his hands to a por- 
tentous magnitude. When it was difficult to reply to the mat- 
ter of an argument, he knew how to detect something in the 
form of its statement, which might afford opportunity tor eva- 
sion at least, if not for triumph also. None could better im- 
prove an advantage, or assume in all circumstances an air of 
greater sturdiness and defiance. It might have been dificult 
for any one more frequently, or in more various ways than he 
has done, to inculcate a sense of his own erudition, and of his 
contempt for the learning and abilities of his opponent, with re- 
spect to the matters in dispute. Besides all this, however, he 
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brought to the controversy more than common acquaintance 
with its different subjects, an unusual strength of style, and no 
contemptible powers of arguing, if not on abstract subjects, 


yet with regard to facts and historical questions. There are 
; S i 
too, at least in his earlier publications against Dr. Priestley, oc- 


casional expressions of catholic ieeliags, and of respect for his 
opponent, (I by no means refer to a passage, the conclusion 
of his remarks upon Dr. Priestley’s Second Letter, which I have 
lately seen aie as a specimen of these feelings,) which, if 
they contrast rather harshly with his general style, do yet give 
us a favorable impression of the character of their author. 

With regard to Dr. Priestley, his style is perspic- 
uous and simple in an uncommon degree; for his ideas 
were clear, definite, and well arranged. He appears to 
have had a strong feeling of the truth, and of the impor- 
tance of what he maintained. He always composed rapide 
ly, and in this controversy there are generally marks of haste 
in his style, and sometimes of carelessness. Subsequent to his 
third series of letters to Dr. Horsley, in which he defends the 
veracity of Origen against Dr. Horsley’s attack, and urges 
him to reply, and on this subject at least bring the controversy 
to an issue, after an interval of about six months, long before 
Dr. Horsley made any answer, J)r. Priestley published his 
Letters to the Dean of Canterbury. In these letters he says; 
** had any person called upon me in this manner, he would have 
“ had my reply (either vindicating myself or acknowledging 
“ my inability to do it) ina w iy or as soon as it had been 
‘© physically possible for it to be dispatched.” In his preface 
to his first Reply to the Monthly Reviewer he says, “ But my 
* object I hope is not reputation; (I write a great deal too much 
“ for that;) but the careful investigation and the most effectual 
“‘ propagation of truth; and for this purpose I am willing to lay 
“hold of every fair opportunity of bringing it again and again 
“ before the public.” 

There were in Dr. Priestley’s writings on the subject of 
this controversy errors with regard to facts, and in the citation 
of his authorities; but it is doubtful whether a smaller number 
would be found in any works of the same extent on similar sub- 
jects, if subjected to a scrutiny as repeated and severe as these 
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have been; one, to which very few writings have been exposed. 
‘I am well aware,” he says in his preface to his first Letters 
to Dr. Horsley, “ of the nature and force of that opposition 
** and obloquy, to which I am exposing myself, in consequence 
“‘ of writing my History of the Corruptions of Christianity, the 
“ most valuable, I trust, of all my publications; and especially 
“¢ in consequence of the pains, that have been taken to magnify 
“and expose a few inaccuracies, to which all works of a simi- 
‘lar nature have been and ever must be subject. But I have 
the fullest _ uasior, that the real oversights in it are of the 
smallest magnitude, and do not at all affect any one position or 
‘“ argument in my work, as I hope to satisfy all candid judges; 
“ and as to mere cavil and reproach, I thank God, I am well 
“ able to bear it.” All the errors in his first edition of the 
History of the Corruptions, which he acknowledged to be such, 
he has corrected in the subsequent editions. Reasoning with- 
out any particular knowledge of this controversy, one would 
not conclude, that Dr. Priestley was in respect to facts, or the 
use of authorities, a careless wiiter. He has composed two 

works, his History of Electricity and that of Optics, in which 
he had occasion to consult a great number of authorities, and 
to adduce a great variety of facts, and the accuracy of these 
has not been made a question, nor their bigh value denied. 
Even in the work, which produced the present controversy, the 
History of the Corruptions, the Monthly Reviewer has not at- 
tempted to point out errors in any Part except the first. If it 
be said, that in this First Part his judgment was perverted, and 
he was led into gross misrepresentations by the force of preju- 
dice and prepossessicn; it may be replied, that few writers seem 
to haye had more fairness of mind, and more openness to con- 
viction. If the direct charge of dishonesty be made, it may be 
said in answer, that this charge will not attach itself very read- 
ily to one, concerning whom the Monthly Reviewer, in the very 
attempt to insinuate something like it, confesses, that he “ hath 
** long stood high, even in the opmion of his enemies, for integ- 
“ rity of character;” and of whom Dr. Horsley in the bitterness of 
controversy, with a liberality which does him horor, however in- 
consistent with what may be found in other passages cf his writ- 
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ings, uses the following ianguage: “If I have any where express- 
“ed myself contemptuous'y, the contempt is not of you, but of 
“your argument upon a particular subject, upon which I truly 
think you argue very weakly; and of your information upon a 
* point, in which I truly think you are ill informed. This hin- 
‘ders not, but that I may entertain the respect, which I pro- 
“ tess, for your learning in other subjecis; for your abilities m 
“all subjects in which you are learned; and a cordial esteem 
‘and affection for the virtues of your character, which I be- 
“ lieve to be great and amiable.” — I will preduce in favor of 
Dr. Priestley, one other tesiimony of a later writer, not less 
opposed to his metaphysics, than those whom I have just quot- 
ed were to his theology. ‘ How widely soever,” says Protes- 
sor Stewart, in his Essays lately published, “ I may dissent 
“ from most of his [Dr. Priesilsey’s] philosophical tenets, no- 
body can be disposed to judsre more favorably, than myself, 
“of the motives from which he wrote.”* I quote this passage 
the more readily, as it gives me an opp yrtunity of producing at 
the sae time, perhaps the highest living authority, in oppo- 
sition to the metaphysical opinions of Dr. Priestley. 

After having thus endcavoured to give a general view of the 
state of the controversy, and of the particular points in dispute; 
of the publications in which it is contained, and of some traits of 
character in the two principal persons engaged in it; I shall at 


present only proceed to notice particularly one objection to the 


= 


statements of Dr. Priestley, which if established may seem, 
and perhaps not unreasonal!y, to supersede the necessity of any 
other, and which in faci would, with regard to some of his 


statements, be decisive of their error. It is maintained, that so 


far from the doctrine of Christ’s divinity being an immovation 
of the times of Justin Martyr, that is, of the second century, 
passages, on the conirary, declarative of this doctrine, are to 


be found in the writings of the apostolic Fathers,{ that is, of 


ad PR, 174, a ier Ed. 
¢ There are certain wotuings, attributed to persons considered to have 


been contemporary with the aposiies, which are called the works of the 
Apostolic Fathers: viz. an cpistic attribuicd to Barnabas, the companion 


of Paul; some works attributed to Clemens Romanus, supposed to be the 


Clement mentioned Phil.iv. 3., all which are now universally considered 
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persons contemporary with the apostles themselves. The 
Monthly Reviewer, after observing that “ Dr. Priestley himself 
“ hath quoted more than once the Epistle to Barnabas, without 
‘“¢ dropping an hint that he suspected its authenticity,” and after 
affirming it to be “ undoubtedly of very high antiquity, whether 
“ written by Barnabas or not,” proceeds to quote from it the 
following passage, as a “‘ plain declaration of the preexistence of 
“ Christ:” * And on this account, the Lord himself was satis- 
“ fied to undergo punishments for the sake of our souls, not- 
“ withstanding his dominion over the whole earth; to whom God 
“ said before the beginning of the world; * Let us make man 
“ after our own image and likeness.’” He gives likewise 
the following quotation from the Epistle of Ignatius to the 
Ephesians: “ There is one physician, who is to be consider- 
“ ed in a double view, as fleshly and as spiritual, as made and 
“ not made, God incarnate, real life in death, begotten of Ma- 
“ ry and of God, in one respect liable to suffering and in anoth- 
*‘ er incapable of it, even Jesus Christ our Lord.” Dr. Horse 
ley in his charge, cites the following passage from Clemens 
Romanus, in proof of the preexistent dignity of Christ: ‘ The 
“© sceptre of the majesty of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, came 
‘¢ not in the pomp of pride and arrogance, although he had it 
“in his power.” He quotes also the following passage from 
the Epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians: “ There is one 
* God, who hath manifested himself through Jesus Christ his 
“© Son, who is his eternal Word, who came not forth from si- 
“lence.” This passage, he says, ‘* contains an evident asser- 
“tion of the Divinity of the Son of God. And this asser- 
* tion being found in the writings of Ignatius, the familiar 
“ friend and companion of the Apostles, who suffered martyr- 
“ dom so early as the sixteenth year of the second century, and 
“ had been appointed to the bishopric of Antioch, full thirty 
“ vears before, is an unanswerable refutation of our author’s 


spurious, except one epistle to the Corinthians; a work, called ** The 
** Shepherd of Hermas,” containing the representation of a vision, attrib. 
uted to the Hermes, mentioned Romans xvi. 14. Epistles, ascribed to Igna- 
tius, Bishop of Antioch, supposed to have been written about A. D. 107; 
or, according to some, A. D.166; and one Epistle to the Corinthians, as- 
cribed to Polycarp, who is said to have been the disciple of St. Johns 
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, 


“ confident assertions, ‘ that we find nothing like divinity at- 
“ tributed to Jesus Christ before Justin Martyr;’ and, ‘that all 
“ the carly fathers speak of Christ, as not having existed al- 
“ ways.” With regard to Ignatius, Dr. Horsley likewise says 
in his Charge, “that he hardly ever mentions Christ without 
“ introducing some explicit assertion of his Divinity, or with- 
© out joining with the name of Christ some epithet in which it 
“ is implied.” In the eighth of his first Letters to Dr. Priestley, 
he produces what he calls “a positive proof, that the divinity of 
“ our Lord was the belief of the very first Christians.” ‘This 
proof consists in passages from the Epistle of Barnabas. Of 
this Epistle he says to Dr. Priestley; “ It is quoted, you 
“ know, by Clemens Alexandrinus, not to mention later writers, 
“as the composition of Barnabas the Apostle. Takeno alarm, 
“ Sir, I shall not claim a place for it in the canon. I shall not 
“ contend, that any Apostle was its author. Iam well persuad- 
“ ed of the contrary.”......%* I suppose however that you 
¢ will allow, what all allow, that the book is a production of the 
“ Apostolic aye: in the fifth section of your History of the 
* Doctrine of Atonement, you quote it among the writings of 
“ the Apostolic fathers. I think it fair to remind you of this 
“ circumstance, lest you should hastily advance a contrary 
“‘ opinion, when you find the testimony of this writer turn- 
“ ed against you.” The reasons, why Horsley does not consid- 
er it the work of Barnabas, are from internal evidence, and are 
the same, which have been assigned by other writers.* They 
are its mean style, its strained allegories, and its weak and ab- 
surd reasonings. If however it be a writing of the apostolic 
age, it is still a very important witness. The first passage 
quoted by Dr. Horsley, is the same, which had been previous- 
ly quoted by the Monthiy Reviewer, and which we have already 


. given. It is likewise to be found in Bishop Bull’s Defensio 
g 


Fidei Nicene, Sect. 1. cap. i § 2, ‘The next passage, 
which is also given by Bishop Bull, (ubi sup.) is as follows.—— 
“ For if he had not come in the flesh, how could we mortals 
“ seeing him have been preserved; when they who behold the 
“¢ sun, which is to perish, and is the work ot his hands, are una- 
« ble to look directly against its rays.’’ Dr. Horsley refers to 


® See Marsh’s Michaelis, Vol. iv. p. 258. seq. 
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Deut. xviii. 16. Exod. xxxiii. 20. Judges vi. 23. and xii. 
22. and proceeds: “ Again—‘ if then the Son of God, be- 
“ing Lord, and being to judge the quick and dead, suffer- 
“ed to the end that his wound might make us alive; let us bee 
“ lieve that the Son of God had no power to suffer, had it not 
“been for us.’ And again,‘ Meanwhile thou hast, (the whole 
“ doctrine) concerning the majesty of Christ; how all things 
“ were made for him and through him; to whom be honor, 
‘¢ power, and glory, now and forever.’ He who penned these 
«‘ sentences was surely a devout believer in ourLord’s divinity. 
“ Tt is needless to observe, that he was a Christian; and almost 
“as needless to observe, that he had been a Jew. For in that 
*‘ age, none but a person bred in Judaism, could possess that 
“‘ minute knowledge of the Jewish rites, whichis displayed in 
“ this book. In the writer therefore of the Epistle of St. Bar- 
“‘ nabas, we have one instance of a Hebrew Christian of the 
“ Apostolic age, who believed in our Lord’s divinity.”* 

To a!l this Dr. Priestley replies. First with regard to the 
quotation in Dr. Horsley’s Charge from Clemens Romanus, in 
which it is said, “ The sceptre of the majesty of God, our 
“ Tord Jesus Christ, came not in the pomp of pride and arro- 
“‘ sance, although he had it in his power.” “ The phrase,” 
says Dr. Priestley, “‘ is easily explained, by his entering on his 
“‘ commission as a public teacher; when being invested with 
“ the power of working miracles, he never made any ostenta- 
* tious display of it, or indeed exerted it for his own benefit in 
“ any respect.”t{ The probability of this interpretation is de- 
nied by Horsley, as not agreeing with the context, and defend- 
ed by Priestley, on the ground of its coincidence. ‘ He came 
“not,” says Clemens, “ in the pomp of pride and arrogance, 

* As Dr. Priestley has not directly noticed this concluding observation, 
it may be remarked, tiiat Michaelis has inferred, that Barnabas was not the 
author of this epistle, partly from the author’s ignorance in regard to the He- 
brew letters, (see Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iv. p. 261.) and that Jones, the 
preceptor of Lardner, (himself a believer in the Trinity,) has produced va- 
rious arguments to show, that this epistle was not written by a Jew, but bya 
Gentile; particularly from the constant opposition between the Jews and the 
Gentiles in the course of the work, and from the writer’s always ranking 
himself with the latter. (See Priest. Hist. Ear. Opp. i, 98.) 


7 First Letters to Horsley, Let. 1. 
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“ although he had itin his power; butin humility, as the Holy 
“ Spirit spake concerning him.” Clemens then, to shew what 
the Holy Spirit did speak concerning him, proceeds to cite some 


prophecies which “ describe the Messiah’s low condition,” to: 


use the words of Horsley himself, and according to Priestley, 
“ not the circumstances of his dirth, but only those of his pub- 
* lic life and death; the principal of them being Is. lili, which 
“ he quotes almost at full length.”* Horsley likewise men- 
tions Jerome’s translation of the passage, which is in these 
words; * Sceptrum Dei, Dominus Jesus Christus, non venit in 
*¢ jactantia superbiz, cum possit omnia;” from which it appears, 
that he read xasree xavre duvaueres, although he had ¢// things in 
‘his power,’ instead of xasreg dvvapeves, ‘although he had it in his 
¢ power, the present reading. It thus appears, according to Hors- 
ley, that the last clause was originally, ‘ an assertion of our 
“ Lord’s omnipotence.’; Dr. Priestley says in reply, that he 
considers this reading of Jerome, as evidently favorable to his 
interpretation of this passage; and that the phrase, “ having all 
“ power,” naturally alludes to the great power, of which Christ 
became possessed, after the descent of the Spirit of God upon 
him, at his baptism. ‘“ That is,” says Horsley in reply, ‘ to 
*‘ affirm that a person hath a// things in his power, is, in Dr. 
“¢ Priestley’s apprehension of the term, to affirm that at a cer- 
“ tain time he had some things in his power.”{ This is con- 
tained in one of the additional notes to Horsley’s Collection of 
his Tracts, and was never noticed by Dr. Priestley. A great 
part of the false criticism upon controverted passages, (and es- 
pecially upon controverted passages in the New Testament,) 
seems to arise from real ignorance of the use of language. In 
a vast majority of instances, in which the phrase “ all things” oc- 
curs without any particular limitation, if we except those in which 
it is used concerning God, it has not its literal meaning, nor any 
signification of proper universality. It does for the most part 
mean “ some things,” and indeed “ a very few things,” com- 
pared with what it may intend when most literally understood. 


* Letters to Dr. Priestley, Letter 5. 
{ Second Letters to Horsley, Let. 2. 
# Letters to Dr. Priestley, Let. 5. Additional Note. 
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Its signification is commonly limited by the reason of the thing, 
and the nature of the case, in which it is used. According to 
the mode of interpretation, which Dr. Horsley has adopted, it 
might be shewn, that the Corinthians were lords of the uni- 
verse, for St. Paul affirmed to them; “ all things are yours;’* 
that St. Paul himself had the attribute of omnipotence confer- 
red upon him, for he says; *“* I can do all things, through him, 
* that strengtheneth me;”} that the Christians, whom St. John 
addressed, were omniscient, for he tells them; * ye know all 
“ things;”} and even stranger inferences might be made, for 
St. Paul says, that there were some, who believed that they 
might “ eat all things.”§ From the phrase, * having all 
“ power,” nothing can be inferred concerning omnipotence, 
in the Being to whom it is applied. It may be, and it is, 
used in a great variety of senses, short of designing this at- 
tribute of God. Dr. Horsley makes another objection to Dr. 
Priestley’s interpretation, which is founded on Jcrome’s Latin, 
and not on the supposed Greek, to which this must answer, and 
is of course of little importance, as it is the opinion of Clemens 
Romanus and not of Jerome, which is in question; and there is 
no dispute with regard to the faith of the latter, in the doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ. 

In the First Epistle of Clemens there occurs likewise, as is 
noticed by Dr. Priestley in his History of Early Opinions, the 
phrase watnuere avre, 1. e. bes, “ the sufferings of God:” “ but 
“ this,” says Dr. Priestley, “is language so exceedingly shock- 
* ing and unscriptural, that it is hardly possible to think that it 
** could be used by any writer so near to the time of the apos- 
“ tles, and Junius, who was far from having my objections to 
** it, was of the opinion, that the whole passage was much cor 
* rupted, and that instead of wabjuare autre, 1. €. bes, We Ought to 
“read, peabyeate avrwy. || ‘Lo this Jamieson replies, that the 
language ** may be shocking to Dr. Priestley, who does not be- 
* lieve that God purchased the church with his own blood. But 


* 1 Cor. iii. 21. ¢ Phil iv, 13. 
$+ 1 John ii. 20. § Rom. xiv. 2. 
f Hist. Ear. Opp. B. i. c. 1, 
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this will not prove that Clemens would have been shocked at 
“ such language.”* The spuriousness of the passage, to which 
Jamieson thus appeals, is now, I suppose, pretty generally con- 
ceded. He adds, following Grabe, (Additions to Buil’s Defence, 
ch. ili. § 3.) to whom he appeals, that the conjecture of Junius is 
supported by no manuscript, and is improbable, because, as he 
says has been observed by Grabe [ubisup.], “ there are scarcely 
“two letters, which differ more in the best MSS. than Mand M.” 
For the last assertion I have not been able to find the authority 
of Grabe as referred to, and it is itself obviously incorrect. The 
assertion that the reading is supported by no MS. is true; yet 
perhaps there is something of unfairness, in a statement, which 
seems to imply the existence of anumber of MSS. ot the Epis- 
tle, when in fact there is cnly one extant, that connected with 
the Alexandrine MS. of the scriptures. Jamieson however 
was very probably ignorant of this fact, and merely followed 
what he found in Grabe respecting the want of manuscript au- 
thority. 

With regard to the quotations from Ignatius, Dr. Priestley 
replies first to the Monthly Reviewer: ‘ As to the epistles of 
‘© Ipnatius, I consider them all, the /ess as well as the greater,} 
*‘ as being either wholly spurious, or so corrupted as not to be 
“¢ quoted with safety; and I am far from being original or sin- 
‘“ gular in this opinion.” He then gives the opinion of Dr. 
Lardner, who thinks the smaller epistles in the main genuine, 
but that they may have been interpolated by the Arians, or the 
orthodox, or both. After this he proceeds, “ Salmasius, Blon- 
*“ del, and Daillé, are decided that all the epistles are spurious; 
“ and Le Sueur, after giving an account of the whole matter, 

* Jamieson Vind. B. v. & 1. 

¢ Besides some Epistles attributed to Ignatius, which may be put 
out of view, as being universally considered spurious, there are seven oth- 
‘ers, Which exist in two different forms, the greater and the less, of which 
the latter is either an abridgement of the former, or the former an inter- 
polated edition of the latter. It is the authenticity of the lesser epistles, 
which is contended for by Pearson, and in general by those, who receive 
as authentic any works attributed to Ignatius. These lesser epistles are 
orthodox, the larger favor the Arian doctrine. Whiston, who-was prob- 
ably prejudiced in their favor by this circumstance, maintained that the 
larger were the true copies. 
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“ says, that the last of them, viz. Mr. Daillé, has clearly prov- 
“ ed that the first, or smaller collection of Ignatius’ Epistles, 
“ was forged about the beginning of the fourth century, or two 
“ hundred years after the death of Iguatius, and that the sec- 
“ ond, or larger collection, was made at the beginning of the 
“ sixth century.”* To this the Monthly Reviewer made no 
reply except declining to enter into any controversy, respecting 
the genuineness of these Epistles, and claiming the weight of 
authority, among the learned, in their favor.’’+ 

To Dr. Horsley, Dr. Priestley gave a similar answer.? He 
allows that what Dr. Horsley says, concerning Ignatius’ hard- 
ly ever introducing the name of Christ, without some mention 
of his divinity, “ is very true, according to our present copies 
“ of Ignatius’ epistles. But,” he adds, * you must know that 
*‘ the genuineness of them is not only very much doubted; but 
“ generally given up by the learned, and it was not perfectly in- 
* senuous in you to conceal this circumstance. First prove 
“ those epistles, as we now have them, to be the genuine writ- 
“ings of Ignatius, and then make all the use of them that you 
© con."t , 

To this Dr. Horsley replies; “ Sir, if the genuineness of 
“ these epistles be generally given up by the learned, my igno- 
“ rance, not my ingenuity, is to be blamed, that I cited them 
“‘as genuine. I indeed knew nothing of this general giving 
“up.” He then gives an account of the seven epistles of Ig- 
natius, which I have before mentioned in a note, and says; 
“ with a majority of the learned these seven epistles are receiv- 
“ed as authentic; and the shorter edition is supposed to ex- 
“hibit the genuine text. This atleast was the opinion of Isaac 
“ Vossius, Usher, Hammond, Petavius, Grotius, Pearson, 
“ Bull, Cave, Wake, Cotelerius, Grabe, Dupin, Tillemont, Le 
* Clerc.§ On the other side stand no names to be compared 
“* with these, except the three of Salmasius, Blondel, and Dal- 
‘“‘Jeus.” | Mosheim, he observes, holds a middle opinion, 

* Reply to the Monthly Review for June, pp. 35, 56. 

¢ Review, Vol. Ixix, p. 240. 

+ First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 1. 

§ To these authorities he adds in a postscript, Fabricius. 
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thinking the question of preference between the two editions 
undecided; that whichever be preferred, the suspicion of inter- 
polation and corruption cannot be entirely removed; that these 
epistles are, however, of great antiquity, and that it is highly 
credible, that they are not altogether forgeries, and that their 
authenticity would never have been called in question, if the 
Presbyterian divines* had not wished to evade the arguments 
drawn from them, in favor of episcopacy. Dr. Horsley then 
quotes the opinion of Lardner, in these words; * After sug 
“ vesting,” according to Dr. Horsley, “ in no very confident 
* Janguage, that ‘even the smaller e; istles may have been tam- 
“ pered with by the Arians, or the orthodox, or both;’ he adds, 
“ ¢ I do not affirm, that there are in them any considerable 
* corruptions or alterations.’ If no cousiderable corruptions 
* or alterations,” observes Dr. Horsley, “ certainly none res- 
* be cting a point of such importarce as the original nature of 
“ Christ.”{ “ This,” says Dr. Priestley in reply, “ is curious 
“indeed. What then could Dr. Lardner mean by these epis- 
“tles having been tampered with by the Arians, the Orthodox, 
“ or both? If they interpolated them at all, it would certainly 
“ be to introduce into them passages favorable to their opin- 
* ions concerning the divinity or preexistence of Christ. How 
“ would it be worth their while, as Arians or Orthodox, to in- 
“ terpolate them for any other purpose? If a farmer, hearing 
“ of some deprecation on his property, committed by foxes, 
* should say, my corm may have been plundered, but as the 
* mischief has been done by foxes, my geese and my poultry 
“ are safe; what would be said of his reasoning? Yet of the 
“‘ same nature is yours in this case. 

** These foxes have not refrained from their prey,” adds Dr. 
Priestley, “in more sacred inclosures than those of Ignatius. 
“¢ Sir Isaac Newton, among others, has clearly proved that the 
“ orthodox, as they are commonly called, have, in this way, tame 
“ pered with the New Testament itself; having made interpola- 
* tions favorable to the doctrine of the trinity; especially the 


* See a fine argument against the entire genuineness of these epistles 
in Campbell’s Lect. Ec. Hist L. vi. 


¥ Letters to Priestley, Let. 5. 
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* famous passage concerning the three that bear record in 
“ heaven, in the first epistle of John. This I should imagine, 
“you yourself will acknowledge; and can you think they 
* would spare the epistles of Ignatius, which were much more 
* in their power !”’* 

He next quotes Jortin, as suspecting alterations in the short- 
er epistles, and observes; “ For my own part I scruple not to 
‘“‘ say, that there never were more evident marks of interpola- 
“ tion in any writings, than are to be found in these genuine 
* epistles, as they are called, of Ignatius, though I am willing 
* to allow, on reconsidering them, that, exclusive of manifest 
“ interpolations, there may be a ground work of antiquity in 
“them.”* Dr. Horsley, immediately after the quotation last 
given from him, adds, “ I will, thereture, still appeal to these 
*“ epistles, as sufficiently sincere, to be decisive of the point in 
“ dispute. Nor shall [ think myself obliged to go into the 
“ proof of their authenticity, till you have given a satisfactory 
“‘ reply to every part of Bishop Pearson’s elaborate defence: a 
“ work, which I suspect you have not yet looked through.” 
“ And I sir,” says Dr. Priestley, ‘* shall save myself that trou- 
ble, till you shall have replied to every part of Larrague’s an- 
“ swer to this work of Pearson, a work, which I suspect you 
“‘ have not looked into.” * 

The principal reply of Dr. Priestley, respecting the quota- 
tions from the Epistle of Barnabas, is of the same kind as res- 
pecting those of Ignatius. ‘ ‘It is almost certainly spurious 
“‘ and unquestionably interpolated, beside that the time, when 
“‘ it was written, cannot be ascertained.”; <A similar reply is 
likewise made respecting any quotations, that might be adduc- 
ed from the shepherd of Hermas. We are ignorant of the 
true writer, and of the age of the composition. In his opinion 
concerning the spuriousness of the epistle of Barnabas, Dr. 
Priestley seems gradually to have been confirmed, for, in his 
first reply to the Monthly Reviewer, he says, “ It is true that 
“¢ | have quoted the epistle of Barnabas without saying any 
“ thing about its authority. In reality, I do not know what te 


* Second Letters to Horsley, Let. 2 
¢ Hist. of Ear. Opp. B. 1c. 1. 
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“ think of it, and my critic must know that the genuineness of 
*¢ it has been much cisputed.”* 


Lorie B | 


in 
with regard to the writings of the apostolic fathers, as they are 


} h 


is then is the ol which Dr. Priestley has taken, 


called. He endeavours nf answer, parucularly, any arguments 


‘} 


drawn from the epistle of Clemens, the genuineness of which 


he acknowledges; but in respect to the other writings attribut- 


r=. ‘ 


ed to the apostolic age, which are quoted in this controversy, 
he contends, that many of them are spurious, that the age of 
these is uncertain, and that those, which perhaps are not alto- 
gether spurious, ee with the epistle of Barnabas, which 
probably is so, are inaniiestly interpolated, and this, in respect 
to the very docirine hes controversy; and therefore, that any 
arguments drawn from them, reepecding the points in dispute, 
are entirely without value. 

This opinion of the spuriousness, and corrupt state of these 
writings, ei tallsly: prevails even more generally among the 
learned atthe present day, than it did at the time of Dr. Priest- 


ley’s writing, and has even extended itself to the first epistle of 


Clemens, which Dr. Priestley considered genuine. I shall 
quote, on this subject, the opinion of the very learned commen- 
tator on Michaelis, who will hardly be suspected of having any 
prejudices in favor of the opinions of Dr. Priestley, or those 
of the presbyterian divines; and likewise, what is said by Sem- 
ler, to whom he refers. “ Not only the adversaries,” says 
Herbert Marsh, ‘ but also the friends of Christianity have 
“suspected the authenticity of the writimgs ascribed to the 
“ apostolic fathers, notwithstanding the immense erudition 
“ bestowed on them by Cotelier, Usher, Pearson, Le Clerc, and 


“others at the end of the last, and beginning of the present 


“century. Lardner has clearly shewn that all the works of 
“ Clement are spurious, except his first epistle to the Corinthi- 
“¢ ans; but even that is suspected by our author, [ Michaelis;] and 
“ Dr. Semler, who has made a more particular study of eccle- 
“ siastical — perhaps than any man that ever lived, doubts 
“ the authenticity of all the writings ascribed to the apostolic 
“¢ fathers. See Semleri Hist. Eccles. selecta capita, Tom. f. 


2 Be, — 9Q 
Reply, page 38. 
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“», 25. Commentarii Historici de antiquo Christianorum 
** statu, iy I. p. 39, 40, and his Nove Observationes qui- 
“ bus studiosius ilustrantur potiora capita hist. et rel. Christ. 
“ usque ad Constantinum, p. 15, 24, 40. This at least is cere 
“ tain, that passages are jound in these writings, which from 
“‘ the nature of the subjects could not have existed in the first 
“ century, and if they prove not the whole to be spurious, they 
“ prove at least, that these writings have been so interpolated, 
“as to make it difficult to distinguish what is genuine from 
“ what is false.* 

Of the Nove Observationes of Semler we have never seen a 
copy, and doubt whether one is to be found in our country. 
The following is the passage above referred to in the Com. de 
antiq. Christ. stat. with its translation. 

“* Preter istas scriptiones, quarum ignorantur auctores, no- 
“ mina certe illorum prodi numquam solebant, recensentur et 
* alii scriptores e christianis, quos olim plerosque omnes hu- 
“ ic seculo primo atque secundo ineunti assignabant. Clemens 
 aliquis, quem romanum postea dixerunt, vt ab Alexandrino 
“ illo seriori facilius distingueretur; ei 2 epistolas ad Corinthi- 
“¢ os tribuunt graecas, sicut Syrz etiam 2 ferebant, quas primus 
“ edidit WVetstenius. EE graecis primam plerique tenent quasi 
“ingenuam; nos vtramque graecam syrasque abiicimus, vt 
“‘ fictas. Eiusdem Clementis nomine Cunenes Apostolorum nu- 
“mero 85. Constitutiones Apostolcrum libri 8 Recognitiones 
*“ Clementis, et Homzlias suflecerunt moleste sedula studia ho- 
“‘ minum, seculo 1. et 2. quod dubitare nequit, posteriorum; 
“© Alexandrie videntur primum lucem vidisse ilae scriptiones; 
*¢ auctori non vni tribuendae, qui partim potestatem clericorum, 
“et externae religionis auctoritatem commendatum iuerunt, 
* partim Petri studiosis placere voluerunt. FE recentioribus 


“ Whistonus istas scriptiones omnes magno conatu diuinitatis 


“‘ honore augere studuit. Aliud latine similiter originis no- 
“men, lgnatius, Antiochiue ep. inter apostolicos patres, vt so- 
“ lent, licet incerti et dubii scriptores, nomimari, superest 


> 
“‘jus plures epistolas graecas pleiigue in magno honore habe- 


* Michaelis, note to Vol. i. c. 2. s. 6. 
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“ bant; dissentiunt alii, vtrum septem illae in itinere Romano, 
*¢ si placet, sub an 116, scriptae, copiosiores, an breuiores, sint 
“ omnino genuinae; magna enim est recensionum diuersitas; 
* nos omnes, etiam illam ad Po/ycarpum, reiicimus, quia fictae 
*‘ sunt et varie interpolatae, satis inuenusti etiam et puerilis fe- 
“re argumenti. Secundum etiam seculum fere medium atti- 
“ gisse narratur Polycarpus, Smyrnensis ep. cuius ad Philippen- 
“ ses fertur epistola; incertae et haec est fidei; Barnabae au- 
“‘ tem, nempe qui Pauli comes fuerit, si fabulae credimus, epis- 
“ tolam graecam olim amabant, vt Hermae illos tres libros fa- 
“ naticos; (seculi secundi sunt,) isti omnes libelli in corpore 
“ Cotelerii illo et Clerici satis grandi habentur, eruditorum vi- 
“ rorum variis studiis illustrati. Latinae antiquae illorum 
“ translationes ecclesiastico stilo recte intelligendo vtiles sunt; 
“ ceterum pleraque omnia videntur A/exandrinis deberi homi- 
* nibus, qui parum graue et dignum esse statuerunt, nomina 
“ tanta celebrari, scripta autem nulla hos auctores posteritati 
*“‘ praeceptores transmittere. De auctorum ingenio et pectoris 
“ mediocri indole ex his scriptionibus iudicare licet, quibus, 
“ audeo dicere, nihil quicquam decoris aut honoris ad Chris- 
“ tianismum accessit, multum potius damni succreuit.” 

“« Besides those writings,” says Semler, “whose authors are un- 
known, their names never having been transmitted, other Chris- 
tian writers are enumerated, almost all of whom were formerly 
supposed to belong to the first century, or to the beginning of the 
second. Such as Clemens, (called Clemens Ro.nanus, that he 
might be distinguished from Clemens Alexandrinus, who lived 
after him,) to whom two epistles to the Corinthians, in Greek, 
are attributed, and two, also, in S;riac; which latter were first 
published by Wetstein. ‘The first of the Greek epistles is gen- 
erally considered genuine, but we reject them all, both Greck 
and Syriac, as spurious. ‘The officious labours of some per- 
‘sons, who, there can be no doubt, lived later thin the first or 


second century, have produced, in the name of the same Cle- 
mens, the Apostolic Canons, eighty-five in number; the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, of which there are eight bocks; the Recog- 
nitions and the Homilies of Clemens. ‘These writings seem to 
have first appeared at Alexandria. They are not to be viewed as 
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the work of our author, their design being, partly, to support 
the power of the clergy, and the authority of the church, and 
partly, to please the admirers of Peter. Whiston is distinguish- 
ed among the moderns, for his great exertions, to obtain for 
these writings the rank of sacred books. Another name, like- 
wise of Latin derivation, is to be mentioned among the apos- 
tolic fathers, as they are called, though it is very doubtful who 
these writers were, which is, Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, whose 
numerous Greek epistles were by many held in high estima- 
tion. It is a question with others, whether, of the seven epis- 
tles which were written on his journey to Rome, perhaps in 
the year 116, the larger or the shorter edition is to be consid- 
ered entirely genuine; for there is a great difference in the edi- 
tions. We reject them all, even that to Polycarp: for they are 
forgeries, and interpolated in various ways, and their subjects 
are mean, and almost childish. An epistle to the Philipians 
is attributed to Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who is said to have 
lived to the middle of the second century. The authority of 
this also is doubtful. An epistle of Barnabas, (that Barnabas, 
indeed, who was the companion of St. Paul, if the story be cred- 
ible,) was formerly much esteemed, as were the three fanatical 
books of Hermas. ‘These belong to the second century. All 
these works may be found in the extensive collection, made by 
Cotelerius and Le Clerc, illustrated by various labors of learn- 
ed men. Their ancient Latin translations are of use in throwing 
light upon the ecclesiastical style of writing. We are probably 
indebted for most of them to some persons of Alexandria, who 
thought it not proper that men, whose names were so much 
celebrated, should have left no writings, for the instruction of 
posterity. A judgment may be formed of the capacity, and 
moderate ability of the authors from these works, from which, 
[ dare affirm, Christianity has derived neither honor nor credit; 
but, on the contrary, has received much injury.” 

In Semler’s Selecta Capita, which is an earlier publication, 
than that from which I have quoted, there is nothing of impor- 
tance relating to the writings in controversy, that is not repeat- 
ed in his later work. 
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Such then seems to be the opinion of the learned, respecting 
one of the principal points in controversy between Dr. Priest- 
ley and his opponents. 

( To be continued.) 
we De ae 

[For the following translation we are indebted to a gentleman, from whose 
friendship and whose various learning we hope for other favors. It is 
taken from a publication of Eichorn’s well known, at least by name, to 
the learned. Its German title is given below, and may be tlins translated; 
** The Universal Library of Biblical Literature.” It is a periodical pub- 
lication, containing writings relating to theo'ogical subjects. We sup- 
pose the lives of few men will be more interesting to the theological 
student, than that of Semler. The biography is probably written by 
Eichorn himself. Ed. | 


BIOGRAPHY OF J. S. SEMLER: 
Translated from the original, in Lichhori’s Allgemeine Bib- 
liothek der Biblischen Litteratur. Band. 5. Theil, 1. 
Leipzig, 1798. 


John Solomon Semler: 
Born 18th December, 1725, died 14th March, 1791. 


TO the rare moral and literary phenomena of the pres- 
ent century, now drawing to a close, belongs, without dis- 
pute, the celebrated Doctor Semler, whose loss cur litera- 
ture has recently been called to deplore. What was theolo- 
gy in Germany when he took it in charge from the hands of 
Baumgarten?* And what has it now become through that kind 
of care, which he first took, and in which others followed him? 
A full quarter of a century he was employed in disrobing th*: 
science of the old and squalid garments, which Platonists and 
scholastics had thrown about her, and in bringing her back, 
renovated and endowed with new charms, to a reconciliation 
with her sister, philosophy, who had threatened wholly to reject 
her. From the time of these his first efforts, his German con- 
temporaries were not indifferent to his claims. They were di- 


* [Sigismund Jacob Baumgarten. He was professor of theology at 
Hallie; he was born 1706, he died 1757; leaving numerous writing’s on the- 
ological subjects, and many translations of French and English works in. 
to German. Ed.) 
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vided into parties on his account, which admired or despised, 
which praised or blamed him; but on whichsoever side they 
enlisted, they all agreed in acknowledging that his character 
was irreproachable. 

At length, however, the direction of his own mind and thé 
voice of his contemporaries concerning him, were suddenly 
changed. From the way, in which he had so long emma 
bly proceeded, he unexpectedly returned; and destroyed with 
his own hands the fabric, which he had erected with great ex- 
ertions, and to which he had dedicated the fuil strength of his 
best years. All were now dissatisfied with him. They, who 
had formerly admired him for his supposed deserts, became 
his opposers, and his former opposers remained as_be- 
fore, averse from him and every thing he did. He lost all 
public approbation: and the last twelve years of his life were 
passed in sorrow an io regret, that after so many years of exer- 
tion, he had outiived himself. After being for a time morally 
dead, the news of his actual decease was at length received 
with coldness and indifference. 

It is a question whether posterity will reverence his great 
name more than his contemporaries have done. ‘The writings 
of the most distinguished peried of his life do indeed shed 
great light upon theology, and richly reward a diligent exami- 
nation. But, because they were by turns blamed and praised, 
admired and calumniated, many of his contemporaries, for the 
sake of their reputation, used them only in silence; and thus 
his sentiments, without passing under his name, imperceptibly 
obtained circulation among our theologians. Siill his writings 
are read only by a few; for it is a difficult task, on account of 
the total want of a regular, pleasant, and properly arranged 
style and manner, to become possessed of their contents. In 
short, none will give them a thorough perusal, but the most 
curious among the /iterati; because almost every thing that 
they contain of what is good, novel, great, or bold, is more ea- 
sily found, and more amply and perfectly expressed, in the 
works of other theologians. Semler, notwithstanding all his 
unwearied diligence in theological pursuits, and his great in- 
fluence upon the opinions of the last half century, and his be- 
ing worthy on these accounts to be held in continual and grate- 
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ful remembrance by posterity, is in great danger of being whol- 
ly forgotten by the next generation, and of being robbed 
of what is peculiarly his own, from its circulating under 
othcr iames. Such is the high-prized immortality of a name ! 

‘his sad destiny, which threatens the great name of Sem- 
ler, it is not perhaps in my power to avert: yet still I venture 
to write something concerning him. If it be read only by 
few, and by these few soon be forgotten, still I shall enjoy the 
consciousness of having offered a tribute due to his memory. 
And should the account of this great reformer of theology fall 
into the hands of a generous youth, it may perhaps kindle the 
sparks of his nobic spirit to such a flame, as shall give new 
light and warmth to future theologians. 

He has written his own life to the time when his greater 
activity commenced, with true fidelity. It explains however 
but imperfectly the sources of his literary character. 

In consequence of a country education in the house of his 
father, an ecclesiastic of very limited pecuniary circumstances, 
in his native town, Saalfield, he was accustomed to a simple 


mode of life, and to what is of the first necessity to speculative 


scholars, temperance. His wishes kept within moderate bounds 
during the whole period of his life, and he was never occupied 
in those extravagant projects, which lead only to dissatisfac- 
tion with one’s self and situation, and interrupt those bold 
literary undertakings, which without natural cheerfulness can- 
not be prosecuted with success. The curiosity, with which na- 
ture had richly endowed him, was in his early years directed 
to the ancient classics. The most common of these were at 
that time almost the only books, to be found in the small libra- 
ry of an ecclesiastic, and in a town where there was no public 
collection; for it was not then as now, that all classes in the 
cultivated parts of Germany were readers, and that the book- 
stores were filled with innumerable journals. ‘The study of 
the classics led him to‘a manly course of reading, and thence 
to a right estimate of what was worth acquiring; to which the 
effeminate scholars of our times can never conduct a youth. 
But it may be questioned whether from an extreme love of 
reading he did not read too much, without choice and direc- 
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tion, and without ascertaining whether the ancient author were. 


adapted to his agee Thus passed his school-years in reading 
without a director in his course; by which indeed he acquired 
dexterity in catching the general meaning of a writer, but 
was not accustomed to exactness of interpretation, to laborious 
examination of readings, and to that nice judgment, concerning 
the beauties and defects in ancient authors, necessary for 
the forming of his taste. The dexterity, that I have mention- 
ed, in which he left scholars of his standing far behind him, 
and which could not be observed without praise, did not su- 
persede the necessity of skilful direction, to enable him to ob- 
tain these other qualifications; but his ambition was not direct- 
ed to these objects. He thought facility and expedition in ex- 
pressing his thoughts by writing, a greater perfection, than in- 
dustrious care to place them methodically, and to express them 
with exactness and propriety. After pursuing his literary la- 
bors in conforinity to this opinion, he fixed a habit, which be- 
came a second nature, and was so interwoven with his whole 
being, that it remained to the end of his life a distinguished 
part of his literary character. 

Before he left school, he was in danger of being wholly 
disordered and impaired in his spirit and intellect. The prin- 
cipal persons of his native town were seized with a religious 
phrenzy. His father, who had great simplicity of character, 
withstood this malady till he was overpowered by the extrem- 
ity of his situation. ‘The son withstood it still longer; for one 
of his quick and penetrating mind was no subject for the infec- 
tion. But at length compeiled by respect for his father, he also 
fell into the same disorder. 

In this state he went to the Orphan-house* at Halle, where 


* [This Orphan-house was an institution, which had for its immediate 
object, the maintenance and education of orphans, of both sexes; but its 
advantages were extended to many others. It is commonly called the Or- 
phan-house of Halle, but it is in Glauche, a town adjoining the city. It 
was founded in 1694, by Professor Augustus Herman Franke, and was one 
of the most useful and noble establishments in the Prussian dominions. It 
was formerly much celebrated, and was resorted to from all parts of Eu- 
rope. Several schools, and two charitable institutions, a nunnery and an 
almshouse for widows, were connected with it. The whole was under the 
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he might have easily become incurable; for the air was so epi+ 
demic, that as in his own case, even sound spirits suddenly be- 
came diseased. Still nature had imparted to him something 
that strongly opposed this evil; and its power was strengthened 
at this time by his old friends, the Grecian and Roman authors. 
By accident he met with some of them, which he had never 
read, and with certain critical and philological works, which 
were new to him; his insatiable thirst for reading returned 
again, and prevented him from devoting so much of his time 
as he had heretofore done to religious concerns. His good for- 


tune conducted him to the universally celebrated school of 


Baumgartens whose dry theology, with its cold and chilling 
subtleties, counteracted the heat that had been generated in 
the soul of Semler, and he recovered. 

When the disease after a few years wholly disappeared, the 
energy of his mind seemed in no degree to be impaired, but 
this period rather served for a time of rest, and the acquisition 
of new strength, by which he pressed forward with increas- 
ed vigor. Baumgarten was the great pattern whom Sem- 
ler boldly emulated, and the former was the tutelar genius of 
his scholar whom he never abandoned during his life. He 
took him into his own house for a companion, guided and di- 
rected him by his counsel and conduct, by his conversation and 
example, in his private and public studies, and through ail the 
labyrinths of theology. He gave him free access to his great 
and valuable library, and Semler, with his insatiable thirst for 
reading, revelled at the literary table so richly furnished. 

From this time he was as full of literary undertakings, as 
he had been before, during the time when he was in want of 
books, of literary projects, which often engrossed his whole 
soul. He formed the gigantic design of uniting in one whole, 
all the Greek scholia and Lexicons, the etymological works, 
Hesychius, Suidas, &c. He began with zeal to bring them to- 


jurisdiction of the University at Halle. Such was formerly the state of the 
Orphan-house; what its present condition is, the situation of Europe ren- 
ders doubtful. The University at Halle was founded in 1694, by Frede- 
ric the first, Elector of Saxony, being formed from a military school, and 
has since been in high repute. £d.J 
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gether; but had not proceeded through the first letter of the 
alphabet before he trembled at the vastness of his design, and 
laid it aside as impracticable. But he derived no small advan- 
tages from his plan, which had contributed to extend his knowl- 
cdge, by the peeparatory means he was obliged to provide for 
executing such a labor. Since he now found so rich a library 
open to his curiosity, he entered upon the examination of a 
great variety of subjects. If he heard of any literary undertak- 
ing of any of the scholars at Halle, he immediately collected from 
Baumgarten’s library whatever could be of service in the work, 
and surprised the writer with his contributions so laboriously 
acquired, and so promptly bestowed; for he was convinced that 
this was the best method of recommending himself to others. 
This activity, which excited great hopes concerning him, 
early procured him a place among the authors of our country; 
first through Baumgarten, who brought his darling disciple be- 
fore the public, and afterwards through the celebrated Schwartz, 
at Altdorff. Both resigned to him their smaller literary en- 
gagements, particularly the correcting of the Universal History, 
which, because it then circulated under the name of Baumgar- 
ten, a name every where honored, quickly brought Semler in- 
to notice. This gave him an opportunity to bring his J/is- 
cellanee Lectiones—plain critical remarks upon the ancient 
classics—to Nuremburg for publication, and opened the way 
to a professorship, at no distant time, in the university at Alt- 
dorff. Guided by the patrons already mentioned, at the end 
of his ccurse at the university, he engaged in labors the most 
various in their kinds almost at the same time. Between 1748 
and 1749 he published a letter to Heumann concerning his un- 
successful emendations of Livy; a treatise upon the correspon- 
dence of romances with the legends; an essay towards the cor- 
recting of faults in the German Bayley; and a translation of the 
Isis and Osiris of Plutarch. He wrote at the same time a 
treatise upon the Egyptian dynasties, accordiug to Manetho, 
Eratosthenes and Gregorius Syncellus, which afterward ap- 
peared in the Universal History; and several pieces in Latin, 
which were printed—ZJn Symbols Litterariis Bremensibus, 
Miscellaneis Lipstensibus—Actis Societatis Latine Fenen- 
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sis; he added, without being called upon, critical remarks 
to a German edition of the Livonian Chronicle; he col- 
lected out of Martene, Durand, and Petz, materials concerning 
the history of Lent; and completed for a German edition of 
the Symbolic book of the Lutheran church, a collation of the 
old editions, in company with the inspector of the seminary. 
In fine, he engaged in a dispute with Whiston. 

With so many proofs of his literary diligence, with such 
richness of historical and philological and literary knowledge, 
and with a name that authorized the greatest expectations, Sem- 
ler concluded his year at the university. And what was re- 
markable in his writings at this period, his whole character as 
an author was exhibited in all its particulars, except in that en- 
lightened and independent manner of thinking in theology, 
which characterized him afterward. | He manifests in these 
works of his youth, if one survey them attentively, a genius 
pressing forward with haste, and checked by no obstacles; which, 
if possible, would grasp every species of learning; the quali- 
ties of a rash author, who, patient and diligent to an extreme, 
yet not sufficiently methodical, does not thoroughly investigate 
any one fixed object; who, unconcerned about minute things, 
would take a vast and comprehensive view of the whole, and 
grasp and pursue ideas too great for common minds, regard- 
less of the hatred and envy of the mod of scholars. He seems 
to have ranged in haste through the whole field of literature, to 
have collected here and there whatever he met with, which was 
excellent and to his purpose, without any particular and pain- 
ful exertion. He knew where to find treasures, which no one 
suspected, without very diligent search; for he had taken such 
a general view of literary ground, that he knew where the rich- 
est metals lay. He was one, of whom others would gladly learn, 
according to what rules he discovered the precious veins of 
pure gold. He already evinced an uncommon richness of 
thought, a quick perception of truth, and a rare talent for new 
discoveries: but on the other hand, he betrayed the marks of 
a disposition to hasty criticism, from which, without a total 
change in his literary character, nothing could be expected but 
imperfect productions; and shewed a mind of such a cast, that 
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it might indeed be supposed, he would break many new paths, 
but would make none smooth and pleasant; that he would strike 
out many happy thoughts, but would rarely present any one 
sufficiently clear, definite, and correct. In short, the school 
from which he came, and the unlimited admiration of Baumgar- 
ten’s erudition, promised to make him a very learned theolo- 
gian, but not a very enlightened one. . 
According to our present conceptions of an enlightened 
theologian, it does not appear either that Halle was the proper 
university, or that Baumgarten was the most suitable instruc- 
tor for the formation of such a character. Halle was the seat 
of a religious phrenzy, where all theological literature, found- 
ed in philology, history, and philosophy, was publicly condemn- 
ed; and if Baumgarten had preserved himself from these pre- 
possessions, still he did not possess that extensive learning, 
which is necessary to form an enlight.ned and complete theo- 
logian. He attempted by means of history and philosophy to 
throw light upon theological subjects; but wholly neglecting 
philology and criticism, and unacquainted with the best sourc- 
es of knowledge, he was unable to free religion from its corrup- 
tions. Every thing that the church taught passed with him 
for infallible truth. He did not take pains to inquire whether 
it agreed with scripture or common sense. Devoted to the 
church, he assumed its doctrines, and fortified its traditions 
with the shew of demonstrations, as with insurmountable walls 
of defence. His scholars were no less prompt and positive in 
their decisions than their instructor. Every dogma of their 
teacher was received by them as if it were a mathematical cer- 
tainty, and his polcinics exhibited to them the Lutheran church 
in exclusive possession of the truth, and resigned all other sects, 
covered with shame and contempt, to their respective errors. 
Every thing appeared to be so clearly exhibited and proved 
by him, that there seemed to be nothing left for future schol- 
ars to investigate and explain; but only to repeat and en- 
force in an intelligible manner the truths already acquir- 
ed. Baumgarten, indeed, accounted it nothing less than high 
treason against his discipline, for his scholars to presume to 


think and examine for themselves; and acknowledged him on- 
6 | 
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ly for his genuine disciple, who left his school confident, 
that with the weapons of his instructor in his hands, he 
could resist the whole theological world, and overcome it with- 
out a violent struggle. | He who is so positive in his instruc- 
tions, and requires such implicit faith in his pupils, is not him- 
self wise and enlightened, and is still less deserving to be con- 
sidered an apostle of light and wisdom. 

But even the great reverence in which Semler held the 
name of Baumgarten was not sufficient to engage his quick and 
sanguine mind to very close attention to the lectures of his pre- 
ceptor. Baumgarten’s demonstrations were not congenial with 
his mind; and it is manifest from his first writings, that he 
possessed a more limited knowledge of theology, than a course 
attended with constant diligence under Baumgarten’s instruc- 
tion, must have given him. While he lived with Baumgarten 
as his companion, he employed himself much in private read- 
ing, and in the study of the ancient classics, which inspired him 
with their free spirit, and accustomed him to thinking. But 
now he entered upon a situation where he was compelled to ex- 
ert himself as a theologian. 

At first however fortune seemed to destine him, not for a 
theologian, but for a political writer in a gazette. This office 
he undertook at Coburg in the year 1750, soon after his depar- 
ture from the university of Halle, together with that of nominal 
professor at the academical Gymnasium in that place. It ap- 
peared indeed that fortune assigned him this interim to bring 
him acquainted with a woman, who should correct his insta- 
bility and become in a manner his guardian; since he was al- 
most altogether wanting in expedients to order and manage 
with advantage the smallest things pertaining to active life. 
After due preparatory means he hastened to a higher destina- 
tion. 

‘It was through history that his path was directed asa literary 
reformer. Before he commenced this character the professorship 
of this branch of study at Altdorff was offered him,in 1751. This 
so firmly fixed his inclinations for history that he took her as a 
friend to his theological station at Halle, and retained his predilec- 
tion for her through his whole life. In his subsequent recollections 
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Altdorff was considered by him as his earthly paradise, and the 
year that he spent there as the most fortunate, and the most 
rich in pure enjoyment of any period of his life. It was the 
first year of marriage, which no domestic affliction imbittered; 
it was the first year of his life as professor at a university, 
which (to its praise be it said) strove to make the honor, that 
the college, the town, and the university had gained, pleasant and 
agreeable to Semler, by marks of attention and friendship; and 
it was a time of his life, when as yet he was formidable to no 
rival. 

Unacquainted with the difficulties of a professor’s situation, 
and dreaming of continually increasing felicity in his office, he 
entered upon his new and greater duties at Halle, and found 
himself cruelly deceived. . Overwhelmed with unpleasant cir- 
cumstances at his arrival, he was in danger of losing all firm- 
ness; but the steady and masculine spirit of his wife came to 
his aid, and upheld him when he began to faulter. Without 
her succour, he would have fallen a victim to the clamors and 
cabals incident to hisoffice. It were to be wished that this no- 
ble woman could have rendered him the same service through 
the whole of his life, and have preserved him from the insults 
and mockeries heaped on him by his contemporaries, and which 
posterity may repeat. 

The first year of his life as professor at Halle was difficult 
and perplexing, because he really had not become qualified for 
the office. Still he was fitted to become in a short time better 
and more perfectly qualified than any other man; for he was 
excellently grounded in that general learning, which is necessa- 
ry tothe divine. Of his imperfections no one was more aware 
than himself: the more industriously therefore did he exert 
all his powers, and ina few years he became familiarly ac- 
quainted with every branch of theology. 

He had passed a whole year at Altdorff in the study of civ- 
il and literary history; and Baumgarten assigned to him on his 
arrival at the university of Halle the historical part of theologi- 
cal instruction in preference to any other, because he had made 
the greatest advances in its cultivation. From this circum- 
stance his theological studies assumed almost exclusively an his- 
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torical direction; and he was in the sequel indebted to this for 
almost every thing. History freed him from his theological 
prejudices, gave him his first correct views in criticism, and in 
dogmatic and polemic divinity. With her torch she accustom- 
ed his eyes to the light, and continually made his way more visi- 
ble. The mode of interpretation of the sacred scriptures which 
he learnt by fragments of heretical history, pleased him, and 
accorded more than all the traditions of the church, with his na- 
tive love of probability. He found the criticism of the ortho- 
dox fathers of the church often false, and less deserving of cred- 
it, than that of the heretical critics, who are so bitterly aspers- 
ed. In the origin of the orthodox system, as far as he could 
trace it from history, he found so much merely human, that 
his belief in the infallible correctness of the scholars now in 
full reputation, was at length shaken. 

During the first year of his office as professor at Halle, he 
was rich in peculiar discoveries, that give him an opportunity 
for bold suggestions; but still he was compelled to restrain 
himself, for he was very narrowly watched. Baumgarten, who 
had early discovered Semler’s independence of character, ob- 
served all his conversation, and exhorted him continually not 
to become an apostate from his school. Semler accordingly 
restrained himself till the death of his preceptor, in the year 
1757. Now he advanced more boldly, and declared his senti- 
ments with less reserve. He was now tree from the vigilance 
of his teacher, and instead of being overshadowed by his great 
name, he occupied his place. With Baumgarten’s posthumous 
works, which he accompanied with introductions full ot learn- 
ing and information, his name was soon brought into public no- 
tice. His reputation every year increased, and with his repu- 
tation his independence; so that he ventured at length (confid- 
ing in the freedom of the press, and the freedom of thought, 
which his great sovereign appeared to favor, that he might ex- 
tend uhiversal toleration within his dominions) to appear openly 
with his free declarations upon theological subjects, and to make 
the public acquainted with his opinions. About the year 1760 
he became known in that character, which he afterward sus- 
tained for twenty years; not barely as the most learned and 
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best informed theologian, but also as the most enlightened, and 
the best qualificd to enlighten others. 

Semler commenced, where every reformer in theology must 
begin—with a critical study of the bible. For this kind of 
stuly, however, the school, in which he had been taught, had 
little prepared him. Baumgarien could not form his scholars 
to become good critics, because he was not one himself, and 
had no just conceptions of the duties pertaining to such a char- 
acter. He wrote, however, a treatise im German upon critie 
cism, with the unlimited approbation of his contemporaries, and 
was very full of his theories concerning it. But there is a wide 
difference between theory and practice: beside, Baumgarten 
advanced not a single step beyond the most common and obvi- 
ous principles of criticism; accommodated only to the most or- 
dinary subjects of explication. ‘Theory, likewise, is in itself so 
far from forming good interpreters, that according to history, 
the feecblest expounders of scripture have ever been found in 
the times, when greater value was attributed to the study of the 
general principles of interpretation, than to their practical ap- 
plication. But practice leads to general rules, and forms better 
and more solid critics. 

Semler at first followed the prevailing taste of his time, and 
commenced his exegetical course, with lectures upon Baumgar- 
ten’s method of explaining scripture. The general rules of in- 
terpretation in his book of instruction, afforded Semler at first 
so much opportunity for illustration, that he was very well sat- 
isfied with himself and his guide; but his fortunate genius and 
his acquaintance with ancient literature, soon gave him occasion 
to remark the insufficiency and defects of his author. He soon 
recollected the peculiar modes of explaining the ancient classics, 
and was now in a way to discover, that, as for every classic, so 
also for the New Testament, a special mode of interpretation 
Was necessary. He came to his task witha sincere desire to 
make the authors of the scriptures well understood; and to 
this end he found his classical knowledge extremely serviceable. 
He found what had heretofore been allowed by no biblical crit- 
ics, that all except historical interpretations are liable to throw 
‘alse light upon an ancient author, By his single exertions he 
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advanced his ideas of criticism to a system; which indeed he 
has no where scientifically exhibited, but which he has amply 
employed in his paraphrases.* 

Semler was better acquainted with the languages, in which 
the scriptures are written, than is common with theologians. 
The Greek he had thoroughly acquired by extensive reading, 
and the Hebrew was so familiar to him that he could at once 
detect the Hebraisims in the New Testament, and explain them 
by his knowledge of those two languages. He did not howev- 
er indulge himself in niinute grammatical analyses, and subtile 
investigations of single texts; but he adopted that meaning 
of single words and oi whole sentences, which, considering 
all circumstances of construction, and the dependence of the 
words or sentences, appeared the most probable. He seized upon 
that sense of the author, which, from his farniliar knowledge of 
the language, presented itself to him at first sight, without ask- 
ing himself whether a different sense were possible, and wheth- 
er this possible sense should be slighted. He found a more 
pleasant and better meth-1 of grammatical explication than 
that which was in use, in looking for the true connexion of the 
words, a more correcc punctuation, or a more fortunate ar- 
rangement of the sentence. For all this he was qualified by a 
happy genius, a distinguishing mind, and a quick perception of 
probability in respect to interpretations, acquired by early prac- 
ticee He did not therefore give himself the trouble to prove 
any of his interpretations methodically, or by long, minute, 
grammatical criticisms, and to draw them out in their techni- 
cal form, which indeed might have been wished for such read- 
ers, as could not themselves find out the grammatical proofs for 
his new explanations. He knew how to look into the spirit and 
sense of an ancient writer with deep penetration; and from a 
happy talent, he was fruitiul in resources, without long and tedi- 
ous investigation. But he was destitute of patience for the la- 
borious examination of words and syllables. It was necessary 
therefore that he should have some person at hand, who should 

* Instances occur, scattered here and there in his Apparatus ad 

liberalem N. T. interpretationcm 1767-8; in his Hermeneutischen Vor- 
bereitungen, &e, . 
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weigh with minute diligence, what his genius had produced in 
a moment, scan it with the subtilty of a grammarian, prove it 
methodically, and here and there correct it. Thus he knew how 
to produce light, but not to proportion it to the weak vision of 
ordinary scholars. 

His talents accommodated to what was great, and his rapid 
manner of using the ancient classics, weaned him from alove of 
exact interpretation, and attached him tothe paraphrastic mode 
of explanation. In paraphrase he laid aside his researches as an 
expositor, agreeably to the fashion of theology for thirty years 
before; although by this means he thought he should poorly 
succeed. He came to his task without preparation; but the 
performance of it required, in order to due uniformity, a pecu- 
liar theory respecting it, which no paraphrast had given; or a 
long practice in the art to bring it to perfection, which might 
supply the place of a good theory; or a suitable model, by the 
study of which one might accustom himself to its manner, and 
acquire some conception of it, that should lead to certain fixed 
rules, without considering however those rules as always defie 
nite and certain: such a model however was wholly wanting. 
But it is difficult to give to a paraphrase a uniform and equal 
manner, if one wish to express every thing clearly and in- 
telligibly. Striving for clearness one easily falls into a loqua- 
cious and prolix manner; endeavouring to exhaust the ideas of 
an author leads as easily to the interpolation of sentiments 
wholly foreign; and a free mode of interpretation is as naturala 
cause of inattention to the ideas of the original. What wonder if 
Semler’s paraphrases, from the total want of necessary prepara- 
tion, modcled upon no similar productions, were very full of 
those faults, into which paraphrasts are liable to fall.* 


* His paraphrases appeared in the following order: 

Paraphrasis Epistole ad Romanos; cum notis, translatione vetusta cet. 
1769, 8vo.  Paraphrasis in primam Pauli ad Corinthios epistolam 1770. 
Paraphr. epist. secunds 1775, 8vo. Paraphrasis Evangelii Joann's P. i. ii, 
1771, 1772, 8vo. Paraphrasis Epistcle ad Galatas, 1779, 8vo. Paraphrae 
sis Epistole Jacobi, 1781, 8vo. Paraphrasis in Episto!am 1 Petri. Halx, 
1785, 8vo. Epist.2 Petri ct Jude. Hale, 1784. Paraphrasis in primam 
Joannis epistolam. Rigz, 1792, 8vo. [hese paraplrases have, within 


the last year, been added to the library of the university in this place. Ed. ] 
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In general however they rightly express the sense of the 
paraphrased texts, and often very clearly; but they follow no 
uniform method: here they express the sense in few, and there 
in many words; and in the last case, in a manner not always 
sufficiently clear andd-finite. In general however they keep to 
the text with sufficient fidelity. But thoughts are some- 
times arbitrarily interpolated, which have no foundation in the 
words that are intended to be paraphrased. Sometimes trop- 
ical expressions and Hebraisms are happily couched in a style 
of pure latinity; but this at anothgr time is wholly neglected. 

It was unfortunate that Semler chose the Latin language, 
in which still less than in German, he knew how to express 
himself with elegance and purity: how could he then succeed? 
Even Erasmus, who wrote with such ease and correctness in 
the Latin language, in many places fell far short of the excel- 
lence, which should characterise paraphrase: and how much 
more must this have been the case with Semler? 

But for the deficiences of his paraphrases, Semler 
made ample amends, by the ideas and reflections of his 
own, which he connected with them, and which he made 
the vehicle of reformation in criticism, in exposition, and 
in dogmatical theology. The copious notes to his par- 
aphrases contain such a treasure of philological, antiqua- 
rian, critical, and dogmatical remarks, results, and _ hints, 
that they richly compensate the student for the pains of 
an exact and diligent examination of them. To the helps, 
which were at hand, upon the books that he paraphrased, he 
never gave very particular attention. He selected out of cer- 
tain church fathers* of the sixteenth century, to which he occa- 
sionally had recourse, a few grimmatical remarks, and consult- 
ed Welf, Bengel, and Heumann, accompanying what he select- 


-ed from thein with his own criticisms. But he wanted the best 


helps, which we now possess for a critical explanation of the 
New Testament, and was indeed in some respects even behind 
his contemporaries. Yet he exercised his genius, his spirit of 
observation, and his extensive learning, to greater purposes 
than ordinary critics have in view, and was led to discov- 


* Of the Lutheran church. 
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eries and results, to which the most diligent compiler would 
never arrive. The verbal criticisms in his notes are few; but for 
the most part peculiar to himself and worthy of being attentively 
weighed. His critical remarks of another kind are numerous 
and important. In places where the interpretation depends 
somewhat upon the reading adopted, the variations are often 
exhibited from versions, from the works of the Latin and Greek 
fathers, and from conjectures on the writing of manuscripts 
with more exactness and perfection than in the works of Mill, 
Bengvl, and Wetstein, whose collections one may increase out of 
Semler. There are likewise to be found in his notes such re- 
maiks, as shew how one may pursue this sort of criticism in his 
own study without the help of a library richly stored with manu- 
scripts. Since he produced anew system of criticism upon the 
New Testament, more fixed and well grounded than his prede- 
cessors possessed, his decisions upon various readings must be 
of great value. In an appendix to every paraphrase is con- 
tained the old Latin version of the paraphrased book, printed 
with variations from MSS. and the Fathers, because Semler 
wished, for the benefit of criticism and dogmatical theology, to 
see them in more general circulation: and to this end the addi- 
tion might be of much service; but it attached a mass of matter 
to his paraphrases, which did not belong to them. 
(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the ** General Repository and Review.” 
Sir, 

I nave, in MS. awork entitled ** The Morning Inquiry,” which is 
written in Numbers. A friend has requested that the first No. may ap- 
pear in your work. To this I have consented. But I wish it to be under- 
stood that I have no party interest to promote, and no desire to degrade 
any denomination of professing Christians. The detection of error and the 
display of truth must tend to the advantage of all sects of Christians. Your 
name, your character, and your theological opinions are wholly unknown 
tome. But as, on the plan you have adopted, you consider yourself as 
not ** responsible for the particular opinions,” which may appear in your 
Repository, so you will doubtless consider the writers as not responsible 
for yours. Whatever you may receive from me will, I hope, be found free 
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from the spirit of reviling, yet written with that independence of mind, 
which becomes one who expects to give account of himse/f unto God. 
H, Rh. 


— ~~ - 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION EXAMINED. 

‘For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
*‘ for the battle. So likewise ye, except ye utter words easy to be under- 
** stood, how shall it be known what is speken? for ye shall speak into the 
* air.— 

“If I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that speak- 
*¢ eth a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me.” 

St. Paul 


QUESTION:—Can it be properly said that a frerson believes the 
truth affirmed by a frrofiosition, the terms of which he does not un- 
derstand? 

Is every proposition there are certain words on which the 

meaning essentially depends. The import of these terms must 

be understood or we cannot understand what is affirmed. 

Example. The Square Root of one hundred is ten. I 
may have a clear idea of the import of the terms one hundred, 
and the term ten; but still I shall be ignorant of the truth af- 
firmed unless I know the meaning of the words Sguare Root. 
Can I, then, believe in the truth of the proposition while I am 
ignorant of what is affirmed? 

Answer. If the ‘proposition be stated by a scholar on 
whose veracity I rely, i may believe that he speaks the truth, 
although I am ignorant of the truth he affirms. But it is one 
thing to believe that what is stated is true, and another to be- 
lieve in the truth itse/f. I may have such confidence in the 
knowledge and veracity of another person, as to believe that he 
speaks the truth, while I know not the meaning of one word 
he uses. He may affirm something in a foreign language, with 
which I have no acquaintance, and I may verily believe that 
his declaration is true, while Iam _ pertectly ignorant of the 
truth he affirms. But to believe in the truth afirmed we must 
have a perception of that truth. This, however, cannot be had 
prior to a knowledge of the meaning of the terms adopted. 

As words are often ambiguous, we must not only know 
some meaning to the several terms used, but we must know the 
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particular sense of the words in the given proposition, or its 
meaning will not be understood. 

Example. There are three minutes in one league. 

Here we have two principal words, both of which are am- 
biguous, viz. minutes and league. The term minutes is used 
to denote the records of a court; sketches or memorandums of 
events, transactions or discourses; the sixtieth parts of an hour, 
and the sixtieth parts of adegreee The term /eague is used 
for a contract between two or more persons; it also denotes a 
measure of three miles, or the twentieth part of a degree. 

To understand the proposition last stated, we must know 
the particular sense of its terms. For if we mistake the mean- 
ing of either of the principal words, we necessarily mistake the 
sense of the proposition. 

Suppose the words to be used by a man of known informa- 
tion and veracity in a company of unicarned men; from confi- 
dence in the speaker they might all believe that his affirmation 
contained atruth. but in how many different senses might 
his language be understood, by attaching different ideas to the Ht 
terms he used. i 

One acquainted with geography takes the true idea, that ie 
a league is a measure of three miles. 

Another by minutes understands tzme, and thinks that a 
league is such a distance as requires three minutes in sailing or Bi 
running. | 

A third, by /eague understands a contract, and by minutes 
written particulars of a transactions He supposes that the 
speaker affirmed that in a certain contract three distinct partic- 
ulars were implied. 

A fourth, by /eague understands contract, and by minutes 
time: he takes the idea of a contract which required three min- 
utes for writing, or which was to be binding on the parties on- 
ly fur the space of three minutes. 

A fitth, by ague understands a contract, and by three min- 
utes so many miles. Of course he forms the idea of an enor- 
mous contract three miles in length. 

Others of the company might form ideas different from any 
of these, and others still might have no definite idea commu- 
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nicated to their minds. Thus a company of a hundred per- 
sons, from confidence in the speaker, mignt believe his decia- 
ration to be true, while but one belicves in the truth aifirmed. 
Ali who mistake the meaning of the terms, mistake ithe import 
of the proposition; and while they believe it to be true, their 
real beliei is according to their mistaken views ot the terms. 

From confidence in the scriptures as the oracies of God, a 
person may believe that every proposition in tae Bible is wue, 
and yet he may be ignorant of nine tenths of the truths affirm- 
ed in that sacred bovk. 

Several persons may agree in a belief that a certain Bible 
proposition is true, and yet each one may have a diiferent opin- 
ion from any of the others as to the meaning of the text. 

Example. ‘ Lhou art the Cukist the Son of the Livine 
“ Gop.” 

Christians of every denomination believe that this proposi- 
tion is true; and true in the sense in which Peter used the 
terms. They, also, agree .in the belief that Jesus was the 
Christ or promised Messiah. ‘Thus far they unitedly belicve 
not only that the proposition is true, but in the truth affirmed. 
They moreover agree that there is truth in the affirmation that 
Christ is the Son of the LivinG Gop. But, still, how various 
is their belief in respect to the sense in which he is the Son of 
God, or the ground on which he is so called. 

One affirms that Christ is one of three persons in the one 
God, and eternally begotien. 

A second, that he is one of three persons in the one God, 
and called a son on account of his Mediatoriai office. 

A third, that he is one.of the three persons, and called a 
son on the ground of his becoming incarnate. 

A fourth, that he is one of the three persons, and called a 
gon because his human nature was * creaied by an immediate 
“© act.” 

A fifth, that he is one of the three persons, and that the 
man united to him was called the Son of God as saints are sons 


of God. 
A sixth, supposes him to be a super-angeli¢ creature, and 
as such called the Son of God. 
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A seventh, supposes him to be a mere man, extraordinarily 
endued, and thus called the Son of God. 

An eighth, supposes him to be a human being who had pre- 
existence, and was in a peculiar manner united to the one God, 
the Father, so that in him dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head; and, therefore, called the Son of God. 

A ninth, supposes that he was truly a man, who had no 
preexistence, but was united tothe Deity as intimately as our 
souls are united to our bodies; and that he is cailed the Son 
of God on the ground of the miraculous conception. 

A tenth, supposes him to be trudy and properly the Son of 
the LivinG Gop; that he derived his existence from Deity as 
ason irom a father betore any creature was formed; and that 
he became man by a miraculous union to a human body. 

Although all Christians may believe that Peter’s proposi- 
tion is true, in affirming that Jesus Christ is, in some sense or 
other, the Son of God, yet no one can believe that it is true in 
all these various senses. ‘The /ast accords with the ‘natural 
import of this language used respecting him, * own Sov,” only 
begotten Son of God, &c. And if this be the true sense, those 
who believe him io be the Son ot God in either of the other 
senses, do not believe the truth affirmed by Peter. But by 
mistaking the meaning of his words, “ the Son of the living 
** God,” they mistake the import of his confession, and believe 
in error;—as really so, as the man did who believed in the ex- 
istence of a contract three miles long on hearing it said that 
there are three minutes in one league. 

Hence we infer that a man’s professing to believe that a 
proposition is true, is no certain evidence that he believes the 
truth thus afirmed. To be satisfied that a man believes the 
truth contained in any article of faith we must be satisfied that 
he understands the terms. If it be evident that he does not 
know the meaning of the words, it will, also, be evident that 
he does not know the sense of the proposition. 

We may, also, observe, that a proposition may be strictly 
true, and a man may firmly believe it to be true, and yet by 
mistaking the terms, his sentiment or faith may be perfectly 

erroneous. A creed, or confession of faith, may be perfectly 
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correct; aman may adopt and subscribe it believing it to be 
true; and yet his real opinions may be perfectly inconsistent 
with the opinions expressed in the articles he subscribed. A 
number of persons may unite in adopting the same articles of 
faith while they are really opposed to each other in sentiment. 

In the light of the preceding observations, let us now can- 
didly examine another proposition, and the faith of its advo- 
cates. 

Proposition. ‘ ‘There are three distinct persons in one 
“ God.” 

This is viewed, by many, as an article of the first impor- 
tance in theology; it therefore demands a careful and thorough 
examination. And as it is not in the Bible we may safely criti- 
cise on its import, as we would on any other proposition invent- 
ed by man. It is with this, as with ail others, to believe what 
is affirmed, we must first understand the terms. Without this, 
we know not what is ailirmed, nor what is believed by those who 
say that the proposition is an article of their faith. And if 
they do not understand the terms, how do they know what they 
believe? 

Had the proposition been expressed in a foreign language 
with which we have no acquaintance, should we not have need- 
eda distinct explanation of the words? Would it have been 
consistent to adopt the proposition as an article of faith prior to 
knowing the meaning of its terms? It is indeed expressed in 
our own language, and in terms which are common and famil- 
Jar, yet if we do not know the sevse in which they are here 
used, we do not know what is afirmed. 

The terms are used according to their natural import and 
common acceptation, or they are not. If they are, the propo- 
sition contains the same absurdity as sayimg there are three dis- 
tinct persons in one King. For the term God in its common 
acceptation as really means one person as the term King. And 
by three distinct persons we usually mean three distinct beings, 
as really as when we say three distinct men. ‘Therefore, ac- 
cording to the common acceptation of language the proposition 
is of this import viz. there are three distinct beings in one being, 
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or three distinct persons in one person, or three distinet Gods in 
one God. 

But as the advocates for the proposition disavow these 
ideas, must they not admit that they use the terms in a sense 
foreign from their common signification? And when terms 
which are common and familiar are used in a sense foreign 
from their natural import do they not require as distinct expla- 
nation as words of a foreign language? And until this explana- 
tion be given, is not the meaning of the proposition a matter of 
mere conjecture? Yea, and are not people in more danger of 
being misled by common and familiar terms when used in an 
uncommon or unnatural sense, than by words with which they 
have had no acquaintance? Will not the familiar sense of the 
words always first arise inthe mind on sight of the proposition, 
and remain as the sense intended until the person be better in- 
formed by some explanation? 

If the terms one Ged are used in a sense analogous to one 
Council or one Triumvirate, then they must be understood 
in order to obtain the sense of the proposition. But if by one 
God be meant one intelligent Being, so the terms must be un- 
derstood or the meaning will not be apprehended. 

If by three distinct persons be meant three proper persons 
or beings we must so understand them. _ But if by three per- 
sons be meant only allegorical persons, as three modes, or three 
attributes, or three offices personified, the terms must be so ex- 
plained and understood or the meaning of the proposition will 
not be perceived. | 

As an article of faith, it has been explained in more 
different ways than there are words in the sentence. By some 
modern trinitarians,* it has been explained to mean three dis- 


* Those who believe that the one God is three persons appropriate to 
themselves the name Tyinitarians. Therefore the term is here used in that 
sense. But the writer wishes it to be understood that he does not deny the 
scripture doctrine of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. He, howev- 
er, believes the doctrine, that God is three persons, does really imply a de- 
nial of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit in the scripture sense of 
those terms. - Before the Messiah appeared in the flesh God said thus, “1 
‘* have put my spirit upon him.” Isa. xlii,1. This was prophecy; and 
when the Messiah was inducted into office, God proclaimed, “ this is my 
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tinct agents in one Being. But in every other case the terms 
three distint agents mean three distinct beings. These exposi- 
tors have, therefore, yet to explain what they mean by distinct 
agents in contradistinction to distinct beings. And until this 
be done we cannot tell what they mean by the proposition, 
or whether they mean any thing which can be understood. 

It is suspected that the most numerous class of divines have 
meant one proper person, and two allegorical persons, or the wise 
dom and energy of God personified for the Son and Holy Spirit. 

Another class have supposed that by the three persons no 
more is intended than the power, wesdom, and love of Deity per- 
sonified. 

A fourth class, by three distinct persons have meant three 
distinct offices. 

A fifth class by three persons mean the same as three be- 
ings some how so united as to be one God. And this, it is 
suspected, is the most common idea among the unlearned who 
have affixed any meaning to the terms. But some divines as 
well as many other people use the form of words without any 
definite meaning, and do not profess to know what is intended, 
or ought to be intended, by them. 

All these various classes profess to believe that the propo- 
sition contains a truth of the first importance. But are we to 
suppose that it is true in all the various senses in which it has 
been explained? This no person of discernment will pretend. 
In what sense, then, is zt true? If it be true in any one sense, 
and in but one, of what value is the faith of those who believe 
it to be true in any other sense? They are so far from believing 
the truth affirmed that they believe in error, as really as those 
by whom the article is totally rejected. With sufficient self- 


_ beloved son in whom I am well pleased;”’ at the same time *‘ the spirit 


** of God descended and abode upon him.” John says, ** I saw and bare 
** record that this is the Son of God.”—He also said, ** God giveth the 
‘¢ Spirit not by measure unto him.” Thus *t Gop anointed Jesus of Naz- 
* areth with the Hozy Spririr and with power.” Such is the scriptural 
account of the Father, the Son, andthe Holy Spirit. But in all this ac- 
count, the Father is the one Gop, Jesus is Azs Son, and the Holy Spirit is 
that with which God anointed and endued the Son in whom he was well 
pleased. 
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complacency, and not a little censoriousness; has it not been 
pretended that the doctrine of three distinct persons in one God 
has been believed by all the true church of Christ from the 
days of the apostles to the present time? But after all, it may be 
asked, how far have trinitarians themselves been united in their 
belief? And what has been the amount of their faith? Can it 
be said that they have been agreed as to the meaning of this 
article of their faith? Certainly not: for it is well known that 
from generation to generation, divines have, in this respect, been 
much divided in opinion. Has not their agreement consisted 
merely in admitting a form of words, as an article of faith, 
which the best divines have explained in many different senses? 
If merely agreeing in a form of words implies union of senti- 
ment, we may affirm that all professed Christians have been 
united in opinion respecting the character of Christ. For all 
have admitted the proposition that he is * the Christ the Son 
* of the living God.” Yet we have seen a great ‘variety of 
opinions respecting this article of faith; and about the same va- 
riety among trinitarians themselves respecting the import of 
their favorite article—“ There are three distinct persons in one 
“ God.” 

Let any one fix on either of the explanations which have 
been given, and then inquire, whether there be any evidence 
that a majority, even of trinitarians, have believed the proposi- 
tion in that particular sense. Let us farther inquire, whether 
there be not reason to suppose that nine tenths of those who 
have admitted the article, have done this, affixing to the words 
no definite meaning, or one which implies three distinct Beings? 
And whether it be not a fact that ninety nine out of a hundred, 
have admitted the form of words on the authority of others, 
without any careful examination respecting their import? 

[ do not, indeed, admit this combination of words as a cors 
rect expression of any Bible truth. But excepting this single 
circumstance I am, perhaps, as much of a trinitarian as one 
half the persons who have adopted the article. I believe in the 
three attributes of God, power, wisdom, and love. And this is 
all that some trinitarian divines have meant by the three per- 
sons in one God. 
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I believe that God acts in three distinct offices, as Creater, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier. ‘This is what others have meant by 
three persons. 

I, also, believe in God, as one proper person or intelligent 
Being; and in his wisdom and energy; and that these may be 


sometimes personified. This, it is supposed, was the trinity of 


Origen, of Calvin, and of Baxter and their numerous, genuine 
followers. Why, then, am I not as really a trinitarian, as the 
several classes whose sentiments have now been represented? 
These several classes, it is believed, comprize much the great- 
er part of all the trinitarian divines who have lived since the 
year A. D. 381, when the doctrine in question received its * fin- 
‘‘ ishing touch.” Why then may [ not have some share in the 
renown attached to trinitarian orthodoxy? 

It may here be proper to inquire, what virtue or praisewor- 
thiness can there be in believing a proposition to be true, while 
its meaning is unknown? If I have evidence that the affirma- 
tion was made by God, or one inspired by him, my believing 
it to be true, while its meaning is unknown, may be evidence 
of my confidence in the wisdom and veracity of Jehovah. But 
I may not thus call any man, Father. When men state what 
they believe, in a form of words not found in the scriptures, we 
have a right to ask what they mean. And if they have any 
definite meaning they can make it known. If they say they 
know not the meaning of their own terms, we may safcly say, 
they know not what they afirm. If they cannot tell their own 
meaning, how can they reasonably expect others to adopt their 
proposition as an article of faith? But if the writer of a pro- 
position has a definite meaning to his words, and that meaning 
be the truth, yet if another adopt it with a different meaning, he 
in fact embraces error instead of truth. 

It is the opinion of some ministers that it is best to give no 


explanation of the doctrine of three persons in one God. They 
say it is a mystery, and no explanation can be reasonably ex- 
pected. Hence they feel under no obligations to te!i what they 
mean by the three distinct persons. Why, then, would it not 
have been infinitely better to have left the subject just as it stood 
in the sacred oracles? Does it become men to express as arti- 
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cles of faith, their own opinions of the import of any passages 
in the Bible, in language which they themselves cannot explain? 
If there be passages of scripture which are to us mysterious, 
would it not be far more wise and safe to let them stand as they 
are, and wait for farther light, than to pretend to express their 
import in propositions unintelligible to ourselves and to others? 

Moreover, if the passages in the Bible which are supposed 
to favour the doctrine in question be really mysterious beyond 
explanation, how does any mortal know that their meaning is 
expressed in the unintelligible proposition? ‘To know that this 
expresses the meaning of any passages of scripture, we must 
first know the meaning of those passages, and then the meaning 
of the proposition, so as to be able to compare them together. 
Yet men venture to express what they say is the meaning of 
scripture in language which they cannotexplain. Not only so, 
they make their own unintelligible form of words an essential 
article of Christian faith; and that too, while they know not 
the meaning of their own terms. 

To me it appears, that there is no passage of scripture which 
has respect to the Father, the Son, or the Holy Spirit, which is 
half so difficult to explain, or half so likely to be misunderstood 
as the proposition now under examination. Yet this unintelli- 
gible combination of words must be considered as so sacred, as 
to be made a criterion of Christian fellowship. But notwith- 
standing all the importance which men have attached to this 
article, and all the confidence with which‘it has been maintain- 
ed, it is a serious fact that those who reject it, are no more op- 
posed in sentiment to those who embrace it, than those who 
admit it are opposed to each other. And is it not, also, a fact, 
that the greater part of those who have adopted the article, are 
as ignorant of itsreal import as a blind man is of the colours of 
a rainbow? Confiding in the “ tradition of the Elders,” 
without examination, they have adopted the proposition, either 
with 2o meuning, or as great a variety of discordant meanings, 
as were supposed in the company of unlearned men who heard 
it afirmed that there are three minutes in one league. 

Is it not much to be lamented that men of eminence in 
learning and piety, with sentiments really discordant, should 
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¢ontend for a human proposition, which is professedly inexpli¢ 
¢able, as though the whole fabric of Christianity were depend- 
ing on this as its foundation? Ifit be an error for people to be- 
lieve a plurality of self-existent Beings, who can reasonably 
doubt that this proposition is of bad tendency, if left unexplain- 
ed? For who is able to distinguish between three persons and 
three beings? And might we not just as safely tell common 
people that there are three beings in one Gad, as three persons 
in one God? They know not any difference between a person 
and an intelligent being. And where is the divine who will 
hazard his character so far as to attempt to explain the differ- 
ence? There may be some who will venture to say there is a 
difference; but I have not known of ary one who has attempt- 
ed to state in what the difference consists. If, then, it be a 
fact that the terms three distenct persons do naturally convey 
the idea, of three distinct beings, and no one explains the dif- 
ference, it is evident that the proposition has a direct tendency 
to lead people into the belief that there are three distinct intel- 
ligent beings some how united in one God. Does it not, then, 
seriously behove the advocates for the propusition, either to 
agree in some intelligible explanation, or to give up the article 
as useless and of evil tendency? 

The conduct of one sect, in assuming the title of rational 
Christians, has justly been accused by trinitarian writers. But 
whether some of them have not been equally reprehensible may 
be worthy of consideration. How much have they labored to 
make the world believe that true piety has been found only 
among trinitarians? And which is the most evidential of pride, 
for a sect to arrogate to themselves a peculiar share of ratzonal- 
éty, or all the piety in the Christian world? 

For the purpose of self-commendation, or to cast an odium 
on others, or to deter people from a thorough examination of 
their sentiments, or for some other purpose not very obvious, 
some have taken considerable pains to impress the idea that all, 
or nearly all, who depart from trinitarianism, proceed from bad 
to worse, until they make shipwreck of the faith once delivered 
to the saints. And, of course, when any one openly dissents 
from their creed, they would have the public expect that he will 
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totally apostatize from the Christian faith. Such representa- 
tions procure applause to those who can thus commend them- 
selves; they excite a jealous, censorious, and clamorous spirit 
towards such as feel bound to dissent from the popular myste- 
ry; and they, also, deter multitudes from any impartial exame- 
ination of the doctrine in question, or any thing proposed as 
more scriptural, 

It is my wish not to render evil for evil or reviling for re- 
viling; but may I not ask whether a resort to such methods for 
the support of the trinitarian cause is not beneath the dignity 
of the clergy of that denomination? Does it not evince want 
of solid argument, and inattention to the true state of facts? 
Before such representations are any more urged, it is wished 
that trinitarian writers would attend a little to the following 
reasonable inquiries. 

In what sense did the bishops of Constantinople understand 
the terms, three distinct persons in one God? Dr. Mosheim in- 
forms us that it was a council in that place which “ gave the 
“ finishing touch” to this doctrine in the year A. D. 381. As 
it had not received “ its finishing touch” till that time, it seems 
to be a matter of high importance to know what those bishops 
meant by the terms they used; for the doctrine was then in its 
primitive purity. Had these bishops anv definite meaning to 
their words? or did they mean every thing which has since that 
time been held by trinitarians on the ground of this article? If 
they had but one meaning to their proposition, what was that 
one meaning? 

Did they mean that God is three distinct agents? Some 
would, probably, be pleased to have this granted. Let this, for 
the present, be admitted as the true trinitarian doctrine. What 
then has become of Calvin, of Baxter, and the many thousands 
who have supposed that the Son and Spirit are the wisdom and 
energy of Deity personified? And what has been the fate of 
all the other classes of trinitarians who have supposed the three 
persons to be three modes, or three attributes, or three offices 
personified? And those also who have so far dissented as to 
use the terms without any meaning? Are all these classes to 
we considered as apostates, having drawn back unto perdition? 
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Again, was the original doctrine of three persons in one 
God no more than Origeri’s allegorical Trinity, improved by 
the use of the word person? ‘There are pretty strong reasons 
for supposing this to be the fact. If so, Calvin, Baxter, and 
those who have agreed with them, have been the true trinita- 
rians. And those who have given a different meaning to the 
proposition have been dissenters. What, then, will become of 
those who hold to three distinct agents in one God? Are they 
apostates and in the roa - to perdition? Will not the doom 
which some have passed on all who dissent from the strict trin- 
itarian doctrine ana themselves among the apostates? 

Morever, it is well knowa that Doctor Watts departed from 
the doctrine of three persons in one God in the latter part of 
his life. And do trinitarians wish to have it believed that 
Watts 1s among the damned? and that all his disciples have 
gone, or are going, to the same place of torment? 

Once more. [t is desired nahh ose who have been dispos- 
ed to deal so largely in censure would consider what a number 
of apastates mzgit be reckoned up, who never departed from 
the trinitarian Scetifind: but have, by their practice, made ship- 
wreck not only of Christian fazth but Christian works. If an 
invidious mind should make a full collection of such names, and 
attribute their apostasy to their having embraced trinitarian sen- 
timents, might not the catalogue bent a comparison with any 
which has been made out by trinitarian writers. And would 
it not be treating them as they have been disposed to treat those 
who have dissented from their opinion? But would it not, at 
the same time, be rendeving evil for evil, and reviling for re- 
viling? 

On such ground, it would be very easy to raise a hue and 
cry against every denomination of long standing. But is it not 


‘as abominable as itis easy? There have been, and are now, 


many, very many amiable characters among the trinitarians; 
nor do I feel any less respect for them on account of the many 
bad characters of that denomination. [But neither bad nor 
good characters are exclusively of any one sect of Christians. 
But although some trinitarians are not altogether so candid 
towards such as reject their favorite proposition, thev are re- 
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markably liberal towards each other, in respect to the latitude 
allowed for explanation. With any one of the seven or eight 
distinct opinions as to the import of the term a man may stand 
on very fair ground. And aman may be a very good and firm 
trinitarian, if he only admit the favorite article, without any 
opinion ot its realimport. ‘The great thing requisite, 1s, to ad- 
mit the proposition as true, in some sense or other, either known 
or unknown. 

There is indeed seme occasion for this extensive candor in 
respect to the various explanations; for it must be evident to 
every person of discernment that the proposition cannot be un- 
derstood according to the natural import of the terms. Its 
meaning, therefore, must be a matter of conyecture. And every 
explanation which has yet been given, in a greater or less de- 
gree, contradicts the most obvious import of one or other of the 
terms of the proposition. Most of the explanations perfectly 
exclude the idea of three distinct persons, and represent God as 
strictly one personas he is supposed to be by any unitarian. 

But is it not extraordinary that there should be such zeal 
for a form of words, while it is viewed as a matter of such in- 
difference what meaning or whether any meaning he attached 
to them? What are words but vehicles for the conveyance of 
truth? Shall then the form of words be held so sacred, and the 
meaning of them be of no importance? 

To this it may be replied, that the sulject is mysterious, 
and we cannot expect words to be clearly explained which 
are used to express a mystery. But if the subject be inysteri- 
ous, then, for conscience sake let it stand in the words of inspi- 
ration, and not in the words of human wisdom or hunan folly. 
If the texts of scripture which are supposed to support the pro- 
position be mysterious beyond explanation, is it any thing short 
of extreme presumption to pretend to explain them, or to form 
a proposition in other words as expressive of their import? 
And especially to do this, by a combination of terms which 
no human being can unravel or explain? 

Ii these passages of scripture be really of mysterious and 
inexplicable import, and the proposition founded on them be 
so likewise, how can any man know the meaning of either, or 
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whether they are accordant, or discordant, with each other? 
Can these things be known otherwise than by special inspira- 
tion? And if the zmport of the proposition be unknown, can it 
be less than absurd to attempt to support it by the unknown 
meaning of any passages of scripture? In such an effort do not 
men attempt to support they know not what, and by, they know 
not what? 

Some will, probably, think that giving up the proposition, 
is giving up a fundamental article of the Christian faith. But 
if its meaning be unknown, how can any one now that it con- 
tains any gospel doctrine? For surely this form of words is not 
found in the Bible. And if the meaning be not known it can- 
not be made to appear that giving up the article is giving up 
any divine truth. 

It may, also, be said, that giving up this proposition will 
be giving up adoctrine which has, for many ages, been a 
source of comfort to the friends of Christ. But which class 
of the trinitarians have been the partakers of this supposed 
comfort? Or have all the various classes been alike comforted? 
If the comfort has been the same to all, has it not resulted from 
the sound rather than the meaning of words? Or shall we say 
that the various and contradictory meanings have been alike 
conducive to comfort? But what shall be said of that class who 
have admitted the article withcut affixing any meaning to the 
terms? Have they, also, had a share in the comfort? If so, on 
what ground has it resulted? 

It may, perhaps, be supposed by some, that the comfort has 
in a great measure resulted from the Auwmi/ity implied in ad- 
mitting, as true, a proposition which is so perfectly mysterious 
and unintelligible. But if this be the ground of the comfort, 
must not some deduction be made from the supposed amount, 
on account of the pride of those several classes who have at- 
tempted to explain the mystery or to tell the meaning of the 
term? And must not the greater portion of the comfort be set 
to the account of those who have been so very humble as to re- 
ceive the form of words, as sound, without pretending to know 
their meaning, or even making any serious inquiry respecting 
their import? 
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On the whole, is it not worthy of the most serious inquiry 
whether the supposed coimfort has not resulted chiefly from the 
popularity of the mystery, and the opinion that true piety and 
the true church have been found only among trinitarians? 

But, in calculating the real benefit of trinitarianism to the 
Christian world, it may be proper to have some respect to the 
evils of which it has been productive. It has unquestionably 
been an occasion of great perplexity and embarrassment to such 
trinitarians as have been much in the habit of thinking and inqui- 
ry. It may have been the occasion of much disszmulation with 
many who have had too great regard to their own popularity. 
It has, in time past, been the occasion of considerable animostiy 
among different classes of its advocates. It has beem the occa- 
sion of much bitterness and alienation between those who have 
embraced the article and those by whom it has been rejected. 
This bitterness and censoriousness has been the occasion of 
great grief to pious souls of every denomination. Add to 
these evils, the enormous flood of sinful revilings, poured 
forth by the contending parties, and the uncomfortable and un- 
christian feelings which they have indulged one towards 
another. 

Now, from the sum total of the supposed good, deduct the 
sum total of the real evils and mischiefs; then let CANDOR esti- 
mate the neat amount of real benefit to the Christian world; and 
will it not pronounce on the contested proposition as Jchovah 
did on the wseless Monarch of Babylon;—* TEKEL, thou art 
weighed in the balances and art found wanting? 


ON THE ACCURACY AND FIDELITY OF GRIES- 
BACH. 
Mr. Editor, 


Iw consequence of some late discussions, with respect to the authority 
of the received reading of some important texts in the New Testament, 
discussions connected with the estimate to be made of the edition of Gries- 
bach’s New Testament, lately re-printed at Cambridge, I have been led to 
review the grounds on which the received readings have been discarded, 
with a particular view to the accuracy of the learned German editor. If 
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you find the following remarks suited to the design of your miscellany, you 
may, by inserting them, oblige some who are interested in these critical 


inquiries. 


Ir has been said, and we think with reason, that the texts, so 
often quoted in the trinitarian controversy, Acts xx. 28. and 1 
Tim. iii. 16. should be no more quoted in their present form, as 
proof passages. ‘This assertion we presume is founded on 
an examination of the authorities, which have been produced 
by several critics, for and against the received readings of these 
texts; and is entirely coincident with the conclusions of Gries- 
bach, as well as with the opinion of many of the most learned 
modern critics of every denomination. 

But it has been asserted, that Gricsbach has in some cases 
‘‘ marked his texts incorrectly, and made mistakes in citing his 
‘“‘ authorities;” and as a suspicion of this kind may affect the 
confidence, which those, who have not the opportunity to exam- 
ine for themselves, may have placed in his decisions, it becomes 
of importance to attend to the objections, which have been 
made to some parts of his statements in relation to these texts. 

It is not, we believe, denied, that Griesbach’s judgment as 
to the weight of evidence against the reading @w Acts xx. 28. 
is justified by his authorities, nor will it be said, that, accord- 
ing to the laws of criticism, the common reading can be retain- 
ed in the text. The text could not stand thus, even if the in- 
accuracies, which have been imputed to Griesbach, could be 
proved; for they would not essentially affect the amount of ev- 
idence against the reading Sz in this verse. 

On this text Griesbach is charged with saying, that the 
Arabic version in the Polyglot has the reading Lord and God 
(xvgis xas Os), Whereas it is well known that it reads Lord God.— 
The truth is, that Griesbach, inciting, enumerating, and arrang- 
ing his authorities in the proper place, has correctly given to 
the Ar. Pol. the reading xvgis Se; and in this place, where the 
authorities for the different readings in question are expressly 
presented, should we look for the grounds of his critical decis- 
ions.—But it seems that Griesbach two or three pages after, in 
remarking upon his authorities, and comparing the countenance 
which they give to different readings in this passage, represents 
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the Ar. Pol. as “ patronizing” the reading xvgis xe Sze Now 
it is difficult to reconcile these two places, except by supposing 
what is almost incredible, that Griesbach in the 115th page had 
forgotten that he had quoted Ar. Pol. in the 113th for another 
reading; or by supposing that the phrase, Versio nulla huic lec- 
tioni (viz. xvgw xs Sex) patrocinatur, preter Arabicam Polyg- 
lottorum, &c. did not, in his mind, amount to the same thing, 
with asserting that the Arabic of the Polyglot Aas that read- 
ing.—The reading xvg# xas 3 is manifestly made up of two 
readings from different books. As a proof of this, Griesbach 
adduces the reading xvgs Se (without the copula) in cod. 3. 
and Se xs xvese in an inverted order in cod. 47. Could he there- 
fore in his summary rank these three readings Lord God, Lord 
and Ged, God and Lord, in the same class, and think them un- 
deserving of a separate discussion? However this may be, it is 
not strictly just to charge Griesbach with “ citing his authori- 
** ties” on this text “ incorrectly,” where he has certainly guot- 
ed them with accuracy, however in his subsequent remarks he 
may seem inconsistent with himself.—It is to be wished that 
those, who possess the the first edition of his critical Greek 
‘Testament, would examine it, in order to ascertain whether af- 
ter Mill and Wetstein, he does not there quote the Ar. Pol. 
for the reading Lord and God. If he does, it may be that in 
correcting the error in the last edition, he forgot to alter the 
passage, which afterwards appears inconsistent with his author- 
ities. 

Another of the wagegauere ascribed to Griesbach in his note 
upon this text is, that he says the word egziabeher is always 
employed in the Ethiopic version to render both the Greek 
words, xvgies and 3s. By this he has been supposed to mean, 
that wherever xvgws or Ses occurs, they are each invariably ren- 
dered thoughout the New Testament by the Ethiopic word in 
question. But it is utterly incredible that Griesbach should 
have intended thus; for a slight inspection of the Eth. vers. 
even in this chap. of the Acts would show one, much less ac- 
quainted with the subject than Griesbach, that xvgss is some- 
times rendered by another Ethiopic word. Gilbert Wakefield, 
in his note on this verse, pronounces most violently that the 
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assertion of Griesbach here is “ infamously false: “ On the 
“‘ contrary,” says Wakefield, “ as far as my recollection will 
“‘ carry me, this translator never employs the words here intro- 
** duced but to signify the supreme God alone.” ‘This language 
is rash, rude, and unjustifiable. It is true that the Ethiopic 
translator continually employs the word egziadbeher, “ sive Seo; 
“in Greca veritate legatur, sive xvgi;.” We believe that 
where xvesws occurs in the Greek the use of the Ethiopic word 
in queso. commonly implies, that, the translator understood 
the supreme Fehovah to be meant; but by no means that Sees was 
the Greek word in the original. ‘lhe use of the Ethiopic word 
only proves how the translator interpreted the passage. It ad- 
mits of his having react xvgits in the original Greek, but cannot 
prove that he read xvgsos or Sees —Much more is the testimony 
of the Eihiopic version neucralized, if it be shown (as it has 
been) that the Ethiopic version sometimes transiatcs xvgses by 
egziabeher where Christ is certainly meant by xvgsos. 

There can be no doubt then of the sirict accuracy of Gries- 
bach’s remark on the testimony of the Ethiopic version; “ that, 
“if it be alone regarded, it favors neither reading, xvgses nor 
Seog.” 

What is the reason then, which Griesbach assigns for be- 
lieving the Ethiopic version to have read xvugss here, rather than 
Sees It is, that the Coptic and Armeniaa versions, with which 
the Ethiopic commonly agrees, here read xvgses. He does not 
come to this conclusion from the neutral character of the Ethi- 
opic word; but this neutrality or ambiguity being first proved, 
he can then argue from the versions, with which the Ethiopic 
commonly agrees; and this neutrality is as well established by 
a small as by a greater number of examples. “Jt is sufficient 
* to show that the Ethicpic, in this place, is ambiguous, if the 
“‘ word, which it employs, is put, sometimes tor God, some- 
“ times for the Lord.”* 

Such, we believe, is the state of facts with respect to the 
Ethiopic version in this places And those, who think Gries- 
bach has expressed himself carelessly in saying as he does, &- 
thiops habet vocabulum quo semper utitur, (for, as Facciolatue 
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observes, Semper adverbium est latissimi usus,) must perceive 
that no one of his conclusions, with respect to the testimony of 
this version, can be affected by interpreting his words in a man- 
ner inconsistent with truth. The conclusion must be the same 
as to the reading of this text, whether the Ethiopic translator 
uses the word egz?abeher invariably, and without exception, 
wherever xugses OF 205 is found in the New Testament; or 
whether he uses this word commonly, generally, frequently; or 
whether he uses it only in some instances where xvgsus occurs, 
meaning Christ or God. 

With regard to the accuracy of Griesbach in giving his au- 
thorities for the various readings of Ses, os, and ¢ in 1 Tim. iii. 
16. no accusation is made but what is implied in the assertion, 
that some passages of the fathers are “ clear quotations” of 
Sees, from which passages Griesbach asserts, it can by no means 
be collected that they read $5; which it certainly could be, if 
it were c/ear, that they quoted this passage as it now stands. 

In order to understand this subject, where passages of the 
Fathers are brought in support of a particular reading, it must 
be remembered that the fathers often quote from memory, and 
still oftener paraphrastically. Therefore, where they used some 
of the words now contained in a passage, it is not to be hastily 
concluded that the passage then contained the words which 
they use, because, unless they expressly and formally quote the 
text itself, it is possible that the words in question may be only 
their interpretation. This becomes probable, when from other 
reasons it appears that the passage in the copies of those times 
stood differently from its present form. Let us illustrate this 
by an example. 

The following passage has been produced from the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, as a “ clear quotation” of the received 
reading in 1 Tim. ili. 16. viZ. Stes xvgus 6 exshartis npsv oy caens. 
Now it is plain that this is nota /ztera/ quotation of any passage 
in the New Testament. The phrase in Timothy is Stes sPaveguta 
s caext; Of course there are but three words out of eight in the 
Apostolical Constitutions, which are contained in the received 
Greek text of the New Testament; yet it is said, that this is a 
‘¢ clear quotation” of a disputed text. 
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Any one who will take the trouble to read Wetstein’s note 
on this text, will see how common it was for the fathers to use 
phrases of the kind here observed, without any precisely simi- 
lar form of words in the New Testament. Now as this place 
has no appearance of a guotation, except so far as it conveys a 
meaning like that of the received text in Timothy, and as it is 
known that this text was never produced in its present form 
by the Catholic fathers in their disputes on the trinity before 
the fifth century, if language like that used in the Apostolical 
Constitutions can be expiained in any other way, than by sup- 
posing Stos sPavegwey Originally in this text, it is agreeable to the 
rules of just criticism so to explain it. Now Wetstein and 
Griesbach say, that from the use of such phrases by the fathers 
as that in the passage adduced, it can only be concluded that 
the writers interpreted in this way the rather obscure expres- 
sion (difficilior et insolentior lectio) 6 or «¢ ehavegatn. 

We should be glad to transcribe the whole of Wetstein’s 
note on this text, which is full of curious information; but we 
will confine ourselves to that part of Griesbach’s, which par- 
ticularly relates to this subject of quotations. 

% Of the Greek fathers it is to be observed, 

“© 1, That in the earliest times this passage [in any form] is 
“ very rarely appealed to by the fathers, not even against the 
« Arians in the beginning of the Arian controversy. Neither 
“¢ does Cyril Alex: appeal to this text against the emperor Ju- 
‘lian, who denied that Jesus was ever called God by Paul; 
“‘ nor does Cyril oppose the word 3+; to Nestorius. 

“6 2, Whether the reading were ¢ or os this passage might 
“ be referred to by the [Greek] fathers, as we have already 
“« remarked was done by the Latins. Hence some were accus- 
“ tomed to name Christ himself gucrngsr [the mystery]. And 


“ Justin v. c. in his epistle to Diognetus could write: amsreae 


© soy rover iva xoouw Pavnx. 7. A. [ice He sent the Locos to appear 
“in the world, who, when proclaimed by the apostles, was be- 
“ lieved on by the Gentiles.]|—Origen contra Cels. 3. sess 
“ Sokn avaramoarecbas Avyeras [Jesus is said to be taken up into 
“ glory.|—The same father is thus translated by Rufinus on 
“ Rom. i. 2. ¢ Is qui VerBuM caro factus apparuit positis in 
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*¢ carne, sicut apostolus dicit, qurA (fortasse, Qu1) manifestatus 
*¢ est in carne, justificatus etc.’—Theodotus Epitome 18. ¢ ca 
* tne oP by KATIWY TOS AytAols- [The SAVIOUR in his humiliation 
“¢ was seen by angels. |—Basil. Ep. 65. + psyars moorngss ot 0 xv- 
* e105 sPavegwen ey cagxs [the great mystery that the LorpD was 
“‘ manifested in flesh. |—The author of the Apostolical Consti- 
“ tutions, vil. 26. [as quoted above, God, Lord who hast ap- 
“ peared to us in flesh.]|—Hippolytus contra Noetum 17, cvres 
“© sreosAbay ts xocuoy Dios 9 Capers [though the same Hippolytus has 
“© Seog xcs avdgwmes 1 ‘Cheodoret] sPavsgwtn. [the same, coming 
‘‘ forth into the world, Gop was manifested in a body.] Gre- 
“ sory Thaumaturgus or rather Apollinaris ap. Phot. cod. 230. 
“and others: Sios sv cagns Pavegwdius [God manifested in flesh.] 
‘¢ From such phrases therefore, and from the application of the 
‘“‘ expressions found in this text to Christ, 7t is by no means to 
* be collected, that these fathers read Sis.” Griesb. nota ad 
loc. vol. 2. pe 430. 

We need an apology, Mr. Editor, to your intelligent read- 
ers for having said so much on so plain a subject. But the 
section just translated from Griesbach contains some of the 
passages from the fathers, which are supposed to be “ clear 
** quotations” of the received reading of this text in Timothy. 
Now any one acquainted with what is meant by a quotation 
must see, that if these are quotations, one of them has as fair 
a claim to be so as another; and then it will be impossible to 
conjecture what the text quoted was; or if any one of them is 
a verbal quotation, then the whole verse 1 ‘Tim. iii. 16. in our 
present copies has been so mutilated, as to be entirely metamor- 
phosed. 

It is another thing to say that this place in Tim. may be 
‘“‘ referred to” in these passages from the fathers. This is 
probable, though by no means necessary, because there are 
other places, such as John i. 14, and Coloss. i. 26, which may 
als. >e referred to by these phrases in the fathers. But a mere 
reference to a passage which the writer had in his mind cannot 
be used as a source of various readings; especially where it can 
be shown that his language is only his own interpretation of the 
original words, and not an express citation of them. 
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Those who would understand the importance and use of 
quotations from the fathers in critical inquiries, may derive 
some information from the chapters in Michaelis on this sub- 
ject; but we know of no place where it may be sooner under- 
stood how much is necessary to constitute a quotation from the 
New Testament, than by attending to the Appendix to Marh’s 
Illustrations of his Hypothesis, where are reviewed the suppos- 
ed quotations in Justin M. from the four canonical Gospels; 
and it is shown, that if these are maintained to be quotations 
from our commonly received gospels, the gospels have come 
down to Us in so mutilated a state, that it would be impossible 
to receive them, as authentic copies of the original. 

But to return to Griesbach. Of the Latin Fatuers he 
says, p- 430, *¢ All the Latin fathers of every age read mysteri- 
“um f. sacramentum QuoD manifestatum etc. although they 
“ might understand it of Christ.” So Hilary, Augustine, Pela- 
gius, Julian pelagian: Fulgentius, Idacius, Ambrosiaster, Leo 
M. Victorinus, Cassian, Gregory the Great, Vigilius tapsensis, 
Beda, Chrysologus, Martinus I. in epistle to John Philadelphus 
in Mansi’s Collection of Councils vol. x. p. 813. (but in the 
Greek version in that place we find #;.)—J-erome alone on Isai. 
lili. 11. and the Acts of the 2d council of Constant. (ap. Mans. 
vol. ix. p. 221.) have in Latin as follows; Qui manifestatus est 
in carne, justificatus est in spiritu. 

Some critics seem to have supposed, that Griesbach is not 
correct in this statement, because there is a passage in Lactan- 
tius, which (in their opinion) is a “clear quotation” of the 
present reading in Timothy. ‘The passage is as follows. “ Ita- 
“¢ que idcirco mediator advenit, id est Deus in carne, ut caro 
“ eum sequi posset, et eriperet morti hominem,” &c. But the 
only words in this passage, which can be made even to refer to 
the text in Timothy, are the three words, Deus in carne, a 
phrase continually occurring in the writings of the fathers, and 
which may as well be referred to three or four other texts 
as to this in Timothy. No collector of various readings would 
have ever thought of citing this passage as an authority for a 
particular reading; for if such phrases are to pass for citations 
of particular phrases of the New Testament, it may be said 
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that wherever the phrases, San of God, only begatten, &c. occur, 
the writer “ clearly quotes” a particular text in the New Tes- 
tament. | Whatever text then we may suppose Lactantius to 
refer to, (if indeed he had any particular text in his mind,) 
there is no more propriety in alleging this passage as a quo- 
tation of the text in Timothy, than as a quotation of John i. 14. 

There is also a passage produced from Gregory Nyssen as 
a clear quotation of 1 Tim. iii. 16, and it is regarded as anoth- 
er proof of Griesbach’s inaccuracy, that he has placed Gregory 
among that class of writers, whose reference to this text is 
doubtful, and this without the least notice that his works con- 
tain any thing decided upon the subject. 

But the true state of the case will be seen from the follow- 
ing passage in Griesbach’s note. 

“Some fathers, who have been usually cited for the reading 
“¢ Sees, are either improperly adduced, or are not placed beyond 
** doubt; for example: Athanasius ad Serapion: Ep. 4. and 
“ de Incarnatione, t, 3. p. 33. But in the former place most 
*¢ manuscripts omit the words, which are adduced for this pur- 
“ pose. The Oratio de Incarnatione however is not Athana- 
“ sius's. Of Cyril Alexandrinus we have before spoken.” 
[We would advise those who would understand the value of 
some of the quotations from the fathers in favor of Sis, to 
read Griesbach’s remarks on the passages from Cyril in his 
Symbol. Crit. tom. i. p. xiii. to which Griesbach here re- 
fers.] ‘* And to this place should Gregory Nyssen be refer- 
“red, to whom indeed the editors of his works attribute See 
“* sPavegwdy; but Gregory in his Anterrhet. adv. Apollinar. p. 
** 158, SYS, vo pevorngsoy ey cages sPavigadn® xarag Tero Asywr’ cvTos 6 
“ ypetregos Aoyos. WHEREFORE, he seems tu have read ¢, or even 
* des" : 

Now it is evident that Griesbach does not conceal that Sse. 
sPavigety is found in Gregory Nyssen. Qn the contrary he ad- 
miis that his works as now edited contain this phrase. Wet- 
stein too says expressly, “ Gregorius Nyssenus, ut nunc quidem 
“‘ editus est sepissime,” i. e. habet 9s. Neither does Gries- 
bach with respect to this father confine his assertion (itaque ¢ 


legisse videtur, &c.) to the passage he has here quoted, and say 
13 | 
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merely that he seems to have read 6 in this passage. Now On 
the contrary, Griesbach concludes from this passage that he 
could not have read Ses at all, and that where Sees 1s found, it 
is to be ascribed to editors; and therefore that Gregory Nyssen 
is to be referred to the class of authorities, who “ aut perpe- 
“‘ ram afferuntur, aut non extra dubitationem positi sunt.” The 
reader may also see, in Wetstein’s note upon this verse, some 
other passages adduced from Gregory Nyssen, which confirm 
th@opinion, that he could not have read Steg in this text. The 
same mode of reasoning affixes a strong degree of suspicion on 
some other passages of the fathers alleged in this dispute; but 
to put our readers in possession of the whole subject, it would 
be necessary to transcribe a great part of Wetstein’s note. 
We will conclude this part of the subject with the following 
words of Wetstein. ‘“ Interim non diffiteor, minime mihi pro- 
“ bari confidentiam atque acerbitatem T. Bezz, cujus hec sunt 
“ verba in 1. S1og sPartgwon ty cwgxs * Vix alius locus est, in quo 
‘omnia redemptionis nostre mysteria vel magnificentius vel 
“‘ planius explicantur; ut non mirum sit, fede fuisse a diabolo 
“* depravatum; cui sane hac in parte (dicam enim libere quod 
“‘ res est) suam operam imprudens quidem (sic enim arbitror) 
“sed suam operam tamen Erasmus commodavit; ita videlicet 
“ profitens Christi divinitatem, ut tamen pro viribus passim 
‘* conetur luculentissima et certissima queque ejus testimonia 
‘“‘ nobis extorquere. Exemplo sit hic locus.’ Ingenuitatem 
““ vero atque judicium Ca/vini utroque pollice laudo, qui in 1. 
“ ¢ut demus,’ inquit, ‘nomen Dei non fuisse expressum a Paulo, 
“ subaudiendum tamen esse Christi nomen, fatebitur, quisquis 
‘‘ prudentur omnia expendet.’” We beg leave in partes Calvi- 
ni stare. 

The accuracy and fidelity of Griesbach on this verse cannot 
be fully seen and estimated without taking the pains to be ac- 
quainted with the previous labors of Wetstein, and without un- 
derstanding the critical use of quotations from the fathers in 
cases like these. 

On the celebrated text of the three heavenly witnesses it is 
not pretended, that Griesbach has not very fully and fairly stat- 
ed all the authorities of consequence for or against the verse in 
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question. Some persons have imagined, that the confession of 
the African bishops has not been sufficiently accounted for by 
the critics, who have contended against the verse. However 
this may be, from all that we have seen we rather discover a 
disposition to cast into the shade the objections, which have 
been raised against this authority, and to give it an importance 
to which it is by no means entitled. It is said that Porson was 
preparing a new edition of his letters to Travis, in which he : 
meant to strengthen or set in a stronger light his reasonings on i 
the subject of this African confession, but death interrupted 
this and other works of that learned man. Ab 

To those who are inclined to think the authenticity of this a 
verse only “ doubtful, or a proper subject of future inquiry,” mt | 
we recommend the conclusion of Griesbach’s Diatribe, who, 
(si quis alius) is a critic, competent from his orthodoxy, as well 
as critical sagacity, to determine this question. 

This is the conclusion of his remarks on the three heaven- 
ly witnesses. “If such few, dubious, suspicious, and recent ae 
*‘ testimonies, and arguments so light, may suffice to demon- : 
*« strate the genuineness of any reading, there would be no cri- 
‘¢ terion at all remaining of true and false in criticism, and the 
“ whole text of the New Testament would be altogether doubt- 
“ ful and uncertain. J myself, 7f it were of importance enough, 
* would undertake to defend six hundred of the mast futile and 
** universally rejected readings, by testimonies and reasons equal- 
“* ly numerous and valid, nay in general more numerous and valid, 
“* than those which the patrons of this verse make use of; nor 
“‘ could the defenders of a genuine text have so many and so | 
** good arguments to oppose to any such absurd attempt of mine, R's 
** as have been above brought against the defenders of this text. | 
“‘ I wish those would seriously consider this, who may happen 
“to take upon themselves a new defence of this verse—” 

It has been suggested also that Griesbach is guilty of some 
unfairness in printing Heb. i. 8 without separating é Ses by 
commas, as if he would thus make it appear to be in the nom- 
inative case. On the contrary, if he had marked off 6 Steg by 
commas, there would have been some reason for the accusa- 
tion of partiality, as it would be in fact printing the text so as 
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to justify a particular interpretation of it, which is by no means 
so clear and indisputable that an editor should take this method 
of fixing and transmitting it by a typographical maneuvre. As 
the text is now printed, the reader is very properly advertised 
of the variety of punctuation, in the manual edition by a note, 
and ih the critical by the usual asterisks. Thus is preserved 
the ambiguity of the otiginal Hebrew, and thus too 1s observed 
the mode of printing the text in all the copies of the Septuagint, 
which we have seen; for, though the custom of separating voca- 
tives by commas is not strictly regarded in the editions of the 
Septuagint, yet there are cases in which it is observed. The 
two portions of the verse in the original are parallel clauses, 
and the parallelism is most sitictly preserved by not insulating 
4 Stas, thereby admitting the following translation: 


‘Oo Seoves ov 0 Seog ets Tov acicve TH aimvos 
“Pacdes suburaros » euedes 115 BacirAaas THe 


Thy throne is God forever and ever, 
A seeptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 


Griesbach has here done, what the strictest impartiality requir- 
ed, and what no one, who is not biassed by theological preju- 
dices, can disapprove. 

It has also been doubted whether the manual edition of 
Griesbach’s New Testament has a fair title to be considered 
as containing the last results of his critical labors. But one 
would think that the testimony of Griesbach himself were suf- 
ficient to settle this points In the preface to his manual edi- 
tion, he expressly says, “ Textus in hac editione expressus idem 
 est,—quem in //alensi secunda EXCUDI CURAVI. Nam ab 
“ hoc, si perpaucos et nullius fere momenti locos excipias, non 
“ erat cur recedendum.” It appears then from Griesbach’s 
own words, that the text of his critical edition,at least as much 
of it as was contained in the first incomplete publication of the 
manual edition, wAS ALREADY PRINTED, when he wrote the 
preface to the manual edition. But it appears that the preface 
of the manual edition bears date April 1805, and of the critical 
edition April 1806. To account for this difference in the 
times of publication, it is necessary to read the preface to 
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the critical edition, from which it appears that many years 
elapsed from the time, when this critical edition was committed 
to the press till it was finally published. The reasons of this 
delay are detailed in the preface, from which it also appears, 
that the volume began to be printed before the year 1799, and 
that when Griesbach received White’s edition of the Philoxe- 
nian version, (which, as it was atime of peace, we may sup- 
pose to have been soon after it was published) the greater part 
of the catholic epistles had been given to the printed, though 
the completion and final publication of the critical edition was 
auspended till 1806. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


MOORE’S ANACREON. 


Quid, nisi cum multo venerem confundere vino, 
Przcepit lyrici Teia Musa senis? 


OVID: TRIST: 
Fiw poets of the present age can boast, that their works have 
circulated more extensively, than those of Mr. Moore. His 
popularity seems to have increased at every publication. The 
translation of Anacreon appeared about nine years ago, and oc- 
cupied the second place in the order of time. It has been less 
noticed by the critics than any of his works. In this coun- 
try it has attracted the attention of only two literary jour- 
nals, and on the whole has received a degree of applause, which 
many think considerably above its merits. In England it has 
hardly been more thoroughly reviewed, though the impression, 
it has produced, seems to have been more correct. Indeed we 
have sought in vain for any foreign publication, which pretends 
to examine it in the only character, to which it openly and se- 
riously aspires;—we have no where found it fairly decided, 
whether this is, or is not, a translation of Anacreon. Why this 
task has been so long neglected, and by what peculiar good for- 
tune Mr. Moore has so long escaped the common fate of au- 
thorship, we are unable to conjecture; but we think it 1s quite 
time to examine the pretensions of a work, which has passed 
through so many editions in Great Britain and America, that it 
has become as familiar to the general reader as almost any vol- 
ume in the body of English poetry. 

It has been the felicity, perhaps the object, of Mr. Moore, 
to render his work popular. He has succeeded, where trans- 
lators in general have failed; for he has made the English ver- 
sion of a Greek poet interesting to mere English readers. 
Whether in doing this he has not forgotten his highest duty, 
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whether he has not sacrificed fidelity to a false taste for ele- 
gance, and sought for ornament, when he should have sought 
for that simplicity of style, which is his author’s grand charac- 
teristic—are points, that we mean to examine with some care. 

To begin however at the commencement, we must confess 
our dissatisfaction and disappointment at the life of Anacreon, 
contained in his “ prefatory remarks.” It is meagre and unin- 
teresting, not so much because he wanted materials, as because 
he wanted industry to collect those, which were remote and 
scattered, while he affected to discredit those, which he found. 
ready to his hand. We call his doubts affected, because he 
spurns at accounts received by Fabricius and Barnes, Bayle 
and La Harpe. ‘The anecdotes, he refuses to repeat, cannot, 
perhaps, be proved to be true, because remote antiquity is al- 
ways involved in doubt; but they are certainly characteristical. 
Anacreon may never have been placed in the situations they 
represent; but, if he had, the consequences would have been 
such, as they have assigned. The accounts may be false; but 
all internal evidence is in their favor. Mr. Moore, however, 
does not stop here. He not only rejects them himself, but 
treats with unpardonable contempt all who acknowledge and re- 
peat them. He begins at the very threshold, by saying, “‘ There 
“is little known with certainty of the life of Anacreon;” and 
calls the accounts commonly received, “ the specious fabrica- 
*“‘ tions of his editors,” who, “ supplying the deficiency of ma- 
“terials by fictions of their own imagination, have arranged 
‘‘ what they call a life of Anacreon.” This is a part of his first 
paragraph, and may be considered a fair specimen of the gen- 
tlemanly manner, in which he treats his predecessors. It is 
true, that we have no regular life of Anacreon earlier than Sui- 
das, and even his text is thought by Bayle to be corrupt;* but 
it is equally true, that industry will find detached sketches in 
almost every prose-writer of antiquity, even in the dialogues oc: 
Plato and the disquisitions of Pliny the elder. 

After all, it is of little consequence through what medium 
we view the character of Anacreon. Though we should form 


* Ne decidons rien sur Suidas. Son texte est assurément corrompu. 
Bayle in Anac: Not: B. 
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our opinions from the trifling accounts of his life, or even from 
the medals yet extant, we should not probably be deceived. He 
has no disguise, and every action of his life, as well as every 
lineament of his countenance, betrays some feature of his dispo- 
sition. But these are not all from which we are to judge. 
Nec, si quid olim lusit Anacreon, 
Delerit ztas. Hor. 4, Od. 9, 9. 

Time has spared about seventy odes, and editorial research has 
added a few epigrams and fragments. In these we find kim 
sometimes offering incense to the god of Love, sometimes sac- 
rificing to Bacchus, and sometimes uniting in the service of 
both. 

Every circumstance of time and place seems to have au- 
gured his success. He lived in an age so early, that the excel- 
lence to which he aspired was unoccupied, and yet so late, that 
his native Ionic had attained all its sweetness and harmony. 
Of his country, if it be not enough to say that he was a Greek, 
we will add, that he was born in [eos, and spent a part of his 
life at Athens. 

He commenced his career alone, and in the course of his 
progress he found neither obstacle nor limit. The whole field 
was open before him, and he had no competitors to stimulate 
and no models to direct him. To this exemption from all the 
usual feelings and motives of an author we probably owe the 
ease and freedom of his manner. He appears to write entirely 
for personal gratification, and never stops to inquire, whether 
any body will synipathize in his feelings. Every sentiment of 
his heart and every expression of his song, is as simple as na- 
ture. He has no elaborateness, no artifice, no affectation. It 
is the token of Anacreon’s imagination, that he dwells in gene- 
rals. He never attempts to magnify the thought by exagger- 


ation, or render it more imposing by the accumulation ot epi- 


thets, but suffers it to rest on its proper centre, and pass for its 
intrinsic worth. He neglects ornament, not because he scorns 
it, but because he does not think of it; and he writes at all, on- 
ly because his heart is full, and utterance is his reliet and pleas- 


ure. 
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But, reverse the medal, and we find him, like his statue* 
in the streets of Athens, a mere intoxicated ballad-singer. His 
productions have indeed that fresh hue and elastic character, 
which are the peculiar inheritance of great minds; but they are 
foul with corrupt sentiments, licentious imagery, and prurient 
descriptions. It is true he is always gay and festive; but his 
levity is not like the cheerfulness of one, whose heart is habitu- 
ally at ease, who sports with the creatures of his own imagina- 
tion, and is heedless of consequences, only because he does not 
foresee them. It is the tumultuous joy of a sensualist, whose 
understanding and affections are equally depraved, and who 
looks with a careless contempt on every thing like propriety, 
honor, and virtue. Ifthe world ever produced a perfect vo- 
luptuary, Anacreon was the man. Pleasure absorbs his whole 
soul, and every thing around him affords him satisfaction, ex- 
actly in proportion as it ministers to his two predominating 
passions. If he finds enjoyment in conversation, it is only over 
the bow];} and if he praises the beauty of spring, it is because it 
is the season of love.{ There seems to be a continual struggle 
throughout his writings, not between good principles and bad, 
not between the decisions of his judgment and the impulse of 
his passions, but between two degrading vices; and we rise 
from the perusal cf most of his odes, doubting with Didymus 
the rhetorician, an libidinosior Anacreon, an ebriosior vixerit.§ 

Uniting grossness of principle with uncommon purity of 
manner, Anacreon must undoubtedly be a difficult author to 
translate. His luxurious softness, his delicacy of colouring, and 
distinctness of imagery are lost in a version; while, at the same 
time, their absence renders his impurity more obvious and of- 
fensive. The translator finds he cannot succeed; but, instead 
of surrendering in despair, he endeavours to conceal his defects 
under the splendor and amplification of his style. He expands 
the thought, gives it a point and smartness unknown to the 
original, and, in fact, writes as Anacreon would have written, 
if he had possessed less feeling and more rhetoric. 

Mr. Moore’s first error is in the selection of a text. He 


* Pausanius lib. i. c. 95, ¢ Epig. 7. 


+ Ode 62, ‘ § Senec, Ep. 88. 
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follows the order and, with few exceptions, adopts the readings 
of the Vatican MS. which the industry of all the editors, from 
Stephanus to Fischer, has been employed to correct. To be 
sure, if he determined to receive any MS. without alteration or 
amendment, he did wisely to take the Vatican; because it is 
the most perfect, but it is necessarily less so, than the modern 
printed text. Granting him, however, the reading he has chos- 
en, it is still a curious inquiry, why he should difier from all 
the editors and translators, in his arrangement. 

To come, at last, to the manual labor of criticism, let us ex- 
amine the second ode as it stands in the translation, but the 
forty eighth according to Fischer. Here we shall find Anacre- 
on extended from eight to twenty lines with numerous interpo- 
lations and much loss of spirit. The passages printed in Ital- 
ics are not authorized by the original. 


Aors poos Avgny “Opengs, x T. Aq 


Give me the harp of epic song, 
Which Homer’s finger thrilled along, 
But, tear away the sanguine string, 
For war is not the theme I sing. 
Proclaim the laws of festal rite— 
I’m monarch of the board to night,* 
And all around shall brim as high 
And quaff the tide as deep as I! 

And when the clusters’ mellowing dews 
Their warm enchanting balm infuse, 
Our feet shall catch th? elastic bound, 
And reel us through the dance’s round. 
Oh Bacchus! we shall sing to thee 

In wild dut sweet ebriety, 

And flash around such sparks of though: 
As Bacchus could alone have taught: 
Then give the harp of epic song, 
Which Homer’s finger thrilled along, 
But tear away the sanguine string, 
For war is not the theme I sing. 


This cde has almost lost its identity. It has suffered not 
® We have marked from the sixth to the twelfth lines inclusive because 


there is no trace of them in the original, except 
VOLES “SCUTTO, 
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only by insertions, but bv omissions. We look in vain for a 
translation of Sager» aadov, and for the clamorous exultation of 
a bacchanal, so admirably expressed by foae#. Its faults will be 
more obvious, when compared with a literal translation. 

‘ Give me the lyre of Homer, without its bloody string. 
‘ Bring me the lawful cups, bring them to me, that I may tem- 
‘ per the wine-* When I am drunken, I will dance,} and, 
‘ singing to my harp with the inspiration of ebriety, I will be 
‘ clamorous in harmony.’t 

The reason why Mr. Moore in this and similar instances 
has fallen into such gross mistakes is, that instead of consult- 
ing the original, he has followed the errors of other transla- 
tions. In the third line, and in the conclusion of this ode, he 
was misled by an irregular metrical version of Longepierre, 
published in 1692. 

Donner moi ia lyre d’ Homére 

Mais otez-en la corde meurtriére. 
In the two last lines we find the prototypes of Mr. Moore’s 
“ sweet ebriety,” and “ sparkles of thought,” and the mention 
ef Bacchus, none of which are in the Greek. 

Dans un emportement exempt de violence 

Fe m’ epanche en bons mots et celébre Bacehus. 

One entire ode is probably enough, and we shall therefore 
confine our future remarks to an exposition of his interpola- 
tions, omissions, and mistakes, as we find them scattered 
through the book. The following are amusing specimens of 
his unreasonable amplification. 


Eagos xumtAroy nov® Ode 18. 1. 2. 


Deep as the rich and holy vase, 
Which on the shrine of spring reposes, 
When shepherds hail that hour of roses. Ode 5. 


In the thirty second ode he enumerates his loves as they had 


* Nopsous xegaoas est miscere vinum tot partibus aqux, quot misceri il- 
jud leges compotationis jubent. Fisch. ad loc. 


~ Nemo saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit. Cic. pro Mur. 


* TMagesiov intell, wopece vel pesros. Fisch. ad loc. 
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occurred at different places, and at Corinth he says he had a 
multitude. 


‘ Excsta 0 ex Kogivty 

Ors oerecbys Egurwy. I. 11. 

| In the sweet Corinthian grove, 

Where the glowing wanton’s rove, 

Chains of beauties may be found, 

Chains by which my heart is bound;— 
These, indeed, are girls divine, 

ay) Dangerous to a soul like mine. Ode 14. 


Dreaming stil! of dulcet numbers. 


Ov wilos——Ode 16. l. 5. 


*T was not the crested warrior’s dart 
That drank the current of my heart. 


Se et ine a 


Meuveicueevoso——Ode 41.1. 22. is fantastically paraphrased; 


Let me imbibe the spicy breath 

Of odours, chafed to fragrant death. 
‘ It would be worse than useless to add more examples to 
this list. No man can suppose, that such a translator is faith- 
ful to his author any further, than he finds fidelity convenient. 

With so much superfluous matter, we have certainly a right 

to expect all the ideas of the original. Indeed one fault seems 
to exclude the other, for we should naturally suppose, that am- 
plification would not be resorted to, until all other resources 
were exhausted. Yet it is notso. Either from an unpardona- 
ble degree of negligence, or from want of skill in the language, 
from which he translated, he is guilty of frequent and impor- 
tant omissions. Ex. gr. In ode 18 he has passed over two 
highly picturesque lines, in which Anacreon orders a splendid 
vine to be engraved on his cup: 
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Eveorg vor, xeuwray——l, 17. 
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In Ode 31 he has omitted the circumstance that the fatal arms 
of Ajax were a present from Hector: 


; Tay "Exrogas waxnieai—l, 15, 
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In his version of the twenty ninth Ode, which is one of his 
happiest efforts, the following passage has no parallel: 
Exita@ Q, Oras EXELYNy 
4 To Asrndotas cvvePeus" 
BAcPagay srur xtrasvyy——15—17. 





Ode 53, line 3, he has suppressed the invocation to his com- 


ie panions: 

tag 

i Lvveraieot, autos perrIv— f 
ij and two other lines: i 
" Tage Tar coOwy xarsitai—23. | 
@ Dobigay Sicer Orvuxa—35. tt 


Ode 51. i 
Noos t¢ Sus cere bess HA: 
Maxaear Quows agyarm—e7? & &. 


The preceding examples are sufficient to prove the charge 
of gross negligence; and if they were not, many more might ye 
be collected. The only difficulty attending this task is in dis- | 
tinguishing between perversions and omissions; and this is a a | 
very serious one, for many of Anacreon’s ideas have undergone 
a transformation so completely, that those, to whom they were 
4 familiar in the original, would hardly recognize them in their 
present gaudy livery. 

We have ventured to hint, that Mr. Moore’s acquaintance 
with Greek is not so extensive, as the nature of his task de- 
mands. ‘The observation was not dropped by accident, or haz- 
arded rashly. It may seem dangerous to call in question the 
qualifications of a man, who introduces himself to his reader in 
a Greek ode of no ordinary length in the favorite metre of the 
author he professes to translate, and, if we pardon a few unhar- 
q monious lines, and some affectation of sentiment, considerably 
S| in his spirit, yet we can in no other way account for his fre- 
4 quent errors of interpretation, and his universal ill success, 
when he attempts the office of a critic. 

3 In Ode 49, line 9, he has rendered ' 


O ds xueos, ay duvasro 
Teas xas vous Dsruoas. 
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Paint me next, if painting may 
Such a theme’as this pourtray, 
All the happy heaven of love, 

These the elect of Cupid prove. 


Passing over the amplification, the meaning of Anacreon is 
entirely mistaken. If Mr. Moore had compared this passage 
with the fourth line of the forty-eighth ode, where yomess xeguorw 
occurs, he would have seen that it meant * the laws of lovers,’’* 
dirscas being idiomatically put for the genitive. 

{n line 30, of the same o:le he has foliowed the Vatican 
MS. in an error. The reading used since Baxter is 

Dirowarywor0s Baxys’ 

Kowas wey axsr woes §=Ode 11,1. 4, 
means absolute baidness, but Mr. Moore, seduced by the pret- 
tiness of the thought, or perhaps betrayed by a loose transla- 
tion in Fawkes,} says, 


The locks upon thy brow are few, 
And like the rest, they’re withering too. 


Ode 32 at the conclusion; 

Ov yae cbiva rocetes 

Egures Ex oOnTKbe 
‘ For I cannot count so many loves.’ In this case he proba- 
bly took the usual meaning of sx€oe#, and with a litle violence 
interpreted the passage ‘ frighten out with clamour,’ and presum- 
ing that if they could mot be frightened away, they would al- 
ways remain there, he renders it, 


No, uo, I fear, alas, I fear 
They will forever nestle here. 


On the authority of Baxter, and for the sake of common sense, 
it is well to consider sxGenzas synonymous with sxagsbencas, 

Speaking of love in ode 3, Mr. Moore says in the person 
of Anacreon: 


I knew him bv his bow and dart, 
I knew him by my fluttering heart. 


* Si la cire peut repondre a tes efforts peins /es loix des amaus. Tra- 
dus: en prose a Lyons 1780. 


t ‘* White and few alas! I find 
** All that time has left behind.”— Fawéses. 
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Now there is not only no authority for these lines in the origi- 
nal, but the course of events in the ede shows, that he did not 
suspect who was his guest, until the fatal wound was inflicted, 

Other instances”of misinterpretation may be found in ode 
18, line 12—11. 445. 14—and 7 11. 

Of his critical skill, an opinion may be formed from the 
notes on odes 2, 3, 4, 31, and 59, as they stand in the transla- 
tion. ‘These are all we have examined, and in every instance 
he defends the reading which is generally rejected, or assumes 
the wrong meaning. 

If we set its merits as a translation entirely out of the ques- 
tion, and consider only its literary worth as a volume of amato- 
ry verses, our censure will not be so unqualified. In Anacre- 
on’s longer and more elaborate pieces, where the subject can 
better sustain ornament, Mr, Moore has frequently been suc- 
cessful. The little stories of the dove, and of Cupid’s artifice 
to get into Anacreon’s house, are finely told. In description, 
his happiest efforts are the directions to the artist how to paint 
his mistress, and the address to the grasshopper. The last, as 
we consider it the finest piece in the collection, we extract en- 


tire. 


Oh thou, of all creation blest, 

Sweet insect! that delight’st to rest 
Upon the wild woods’ leafy tops, 

To drink the dew, that morning drops, 
And chirp thy song with such a glee, 
That happiest kings may envy thee! 
Whatever decks the velvet field, 
Whate’er the circling seasons yield, 
Whatever buds, whatever blows, 

Fo. thee it buds, for thee it grows. 
Nor yet art thou the peasant’s fear, 
To him thy friendly notes are dear; 
For thou art mild as matin dew, 

And still, when Summer’s flowery hue 
Begins to paint the d/oomy plain, 

We hear thy sweet prophetic strain; 
Thy sweet prophetic strain we hear, 
And bless the notes and thee revere! 
The Muses love thy shrilly tone; 
Apollo calls thee all his own; 
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*T was he who gave thy voice to thee, 
?Tis he who tunes thy minstrelsy. 
Unworn by age’s dim decline, 

The fadeless blooms of youth are thine. 
Melodious insect! child of earth! 

In wisdom mirthful, wise in mirth; 
Exempt from every weak decay, 

That withers vulgar frames away; 
With not a drop of blood to stain 

The current of thy purer vein; 

So blest an age is pass’d by thee, 
Thou seem’st—a little deity. Ode 34. 


Mr. Moore’s prominent fault as a poet is an affectation of 
epigrammatic conceits and glittering combinations. He does 
not seem to be satisfied with such thoughts and expressions as 
plain English and common sense will afford, but endeavours to 
find something out of the common course, something dazzling 
and peinted. Like Sancho, he wants better bread than can be 
made with wheat, and in the attempt to procure it, renders 
himself ridiculous. 

If he describe a festive old age, he says: 


Bacchus shall bid my wiarter bloom, 
And Venus dance me to the tomo. Ode 40. 


The pleasures of drinking: 


—Bacchus with the sunshine of the bowl 
Thaws the winter of our soul. Ode 49. 


If he asks for his cup: 


—Let me have a silver dow/, 
Where I may cradle all my soul. Ode 4, 





If he would express the power of beauty: 


Woman, be fair, we must adore thee; 
Smile, and a world is weak before thee! Ode 24, 


Again: 
| From an eye of liquid blue 
i A host of quivered Cupids flew. Ode 26. 


ir The lips: 
| Pouting nest of bland persuasion 
Ripely suing love's invasion. Ode 18, 
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We will now close our extracts with his description of Ve- 
nus “ on her first emergence from the waves,” which we think 
a pretty fair specimen of his style in the translation of Anac- 
reon. 
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Her bosom like the humid rose, 

Her neck like dewy-sparkling snows 
Illume the liquid path she traces, 

And burn within the stream’s embraces, 
In liquid luxury soft she glides, 
Encircled by the azure tides, 

Like some fair lily faint with weeping 
Upon a bed of violets sleeping! 
Beneath the queen’s inspiring glance 
The dolphins o’er the green sea dance, 
Bearing in triumph young Desire, 
And baby Love with smiles of fire. Ode 57. 


If any one supposes this to be Anacreon’s‘manner, or that 
Anacreon is to be charged with any of these conceits, he is 
mistaken; for in selecting our examples we have been careful to 
take passages, which were not only bad poetry, but bad transla- 
tions. 

We cannot take our final leave of this work, until we have 
expressed our indignation at Mr. Moore’s continual effort to 
mike Anacreon even more gross than he really is. Whenever 
opportunities occur, and they occur but too often, he endeay- 
ours to give an air of indelicacy to the thought. We forbear 
to quote examples, for the same reason that we reprobate the 
practice. ‘They may be found in almost every ode. We have 
no fear that we shall express ourselves too strongly on this sub- 
ject. The charge is of too high a nature and the proof too ob- 
vious to require caution in our remarks. If no other reason 
could be given, its impurity alone is enough to condemn the 
book; but, as it has no value as a translation, and is besides 
written in a false taste, it is equally the interest of correct lite- 
rature and sound morals to exclude it from the sphere of their 
influence. 

In the course of our investigations we have been led to ex- 
amine several other translations of Anacreon. Of these some. 


were too literal and some too diffuse, but ro one united the 
15 
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spirit and luxurious softness of the original. We do not pre- 
tend to say, that this union can never be effected. Morality 
may perhaps be capable of demonstration to a mathematical 
certainty, and some individual more fortunate or more’ wise, 
than all the rest of the world, may discover the perpetual mo- 
tion. Anacreon too may yet be domesticated in a modern id- 
iom; but so long as every one, who attempts the task, meets on- 
ly defeat and disgrace, we may be allowed to fear, that the 
probability of success is very remote, and join with La Harpe in 
his prophetic injunction, “ ne traduisons pas Anacreon.” 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAAL. 


[In Miss Edgeworth’s delightful tale of Ennui some of our readers may 
recollect the following passage. Itis part of a conversation between Lady 
Geraldine and Lord Glenthorn, 

** My lord, did you ever happen to meet with Les Memoires de Mad- 
** ame de Staal? 

** No; I did not know that they were published. 

‘* You mistake me: I mean Madame de Staal of Louis the Fourteenth 
** and the regent’s time, Mademoiselle de Launay. 

** I never heard of such a person, and I blushed for my ignorance. 

** Nay, I met with them myself only yesterday, said Lady Geraldine: I 
*€ was struek with the character of the Dutchess de la Ferté, in which 
** this kind of proud, patronising ignorance, is admirably painted from the 
“life. It is really worth your while, my lord, to look at it. There’s the 
** book on that little table; here is the passage. You see this Dutchess 
** de la Ferté is showing off to a sister dutchess, a poor girl of genius, like 
** a puppet or an ape. 

“© Allons, mademoiselle, parlez—madame, vous allez voir comme elle 
“parle. Elle vit que j’ hesitois a repondre, et pensa qu’il failoit m’aider 
** comme une chanteuse, qui prélude, a qui l’on indique |’ air qu’on desire 
*€ d’entendre—Parlez un peu de religion me dit elle, vous direz ensuite 
*‘sautre chose.® 

“‘ This speech, Mr. Devereux tells me, has become quite proverbial in 
* Paris, continued Lady Geraldine; and it is often quoted when any one 
** presumes in the Dutchess de la Ferté’s style.” 

What follows is a translation of a part of Mademoiselle de Launay’s 
(Madame de Staal’s) very lively account of her introduction to the Dutch- 


* This is the passage marked with Italics in the translation on 


the 119th page. 
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ess de la Ferté, and of the character of the Dutchess, and of her mode 
of patronage, from which account the passage above is quoted; She had 
through some circumstances, which she does not very clearly explain, be- 
come the protegé of the Abbess of the convent of St. Louis and of her sis- 
ter. The Abbess dying, she came up to Paris almost destitute, to seek a 
place as a boarder in another convent. At Paris she fell sick, and with 
her convalescence the narrative which we give commences. She was af- 
terward in the service of the Dutchess de la Maine, and her Memoirs 
contain some information, conveyed in a very amusing style, respecting the 
intrigues and struggles, during the time of the Regency, concerning the 
right of succession to the throne, between the princes of the blood and 
the legitimated princes, at the head of whom was the Duke du Maine.] 


Derive my recovery my sister came to see me, and informed 
me with great exultation of the good fortune, which she believ- 
ed was about to fall to my lot. She told me, that while attend- 
ing the Dutchess de la Ferté to Versailles, she had related to 
her on the way that she had a younger sister, who had been 
remarkably well educated in a provincial convent; she told her 
that I knew all that could possibly be known, and made an enu- 
meration of the sciences (whose names she did not pronounce 
very correctly) which she pretended that I was acquainted with. 
My sister, who knew nothing herself, had no difficulty in be- 
lieving, that I knew a great deal. ‘The Dutchess, who was as 
ignorant as she, credited the whole, and was persuaded that I 
was a prodigy. She was the most enthusiastic person in the 
world. She arrived at Versailles, her mind full of this pre- 
tended wonder, which she spoke of wherever she went, particu- 
larly at her sister’s, Madame de Ventadour’s, where the Cardi- 
nal de Rohan was present. She heated her imagination in 
talking, and told an hundred times as much as had been told to 
her. Every body believed, such a treasure ought to be secur- 
ed. ‘The Dauphiness was still living. She was supposed to 
be with child; and it was thought, that, if she was delivered of 
a daughter, I might assist in its education. Meanwhile it was 
decided, that I must be sent to Jouarre to be with the Mesdemoi- 
selles de Rohan, who were all three there, in order to make 
them so many chef de euvres. 

My sister, after having told me all this, said, that it was ab- 
solutely necessary, that I should go and make my acknowledge- 
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ments, ahd show myself to her mistress; that she would return 
to Versailles that day; and that after having paid my respects, 
I might come back immediately. I had no proper dress to pre- 
sent myself ins I borrowed one of a boarder of our convent 
for two or three hours, and after my sister had adjusted it a 
little, I sat out with her. We arrived at the Dutchess’ as she 
was rising. She was delighted to see me, and charmed with 
my appearance. She had been so prepossessed, that it was im- 
possible for it to be otherwise. After she had spoken a few 
words to me, and I had made her some very simple, and per- 
haps rather flat replies; In truth, said she, she talks wonderfully 
well, she has come just when wanted, to write me a letter to 
M. Desmarets, which I wish him to receive immediately. 
Come, Mademoiselle, you shall have paper directly, you have 
only to write—To write what, Madame? said I, very much 
embarrassed. You may put it into what language you will, 
answered she, it must be correct. I wish him to grant me what 
I request. But Madame, [ replied, it is necessary to know 
what you wish to say to him. Ohno; you understand. I un- 
derstood nothing at all. It was in vain for me to insist, I could 
not make her explain herself. At last putting together the dis- 
connected hints, which she gave, I in some degree comprehend- 
ed the business in hand. I had made but little progress; for I 
Was not acquainted with the usages and ceremonies of people of 
quality, and I saw very well that she would not distinguish an 
error of ignorance from a want of good sense. 1 however took 
the paper, which was brought me, and sat down to write, 
whilst she was rising, without knowing how I should succeed; 
and writing entirely at hazard, I finished the letter, which I 
presented to her, very uncertain of its success. Very weil, she 
exclaimed, it is precisely what I wanted to say to him. But 
this is admirable, that she has seized my ideaso well. Henriet- 
ta, your sister astonishes me. Oh, since she writes so well, she 
must write me another letter for my steward:—that shall be 
done while I dress myself. ‘There was now no necessity of 
asking her any questions respecting what she wanted to have 
written. She poured forth a torrent of words, that with all my 
attention I could not follow, and I found myself still more em 
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barrassed at this second trial, than at the preceding. She had 
named her attorney and her lawyer, who were to be repeatedly 
mentioned in this letter. They were entirely unknown to me, 
and unfortunately I took the name of the one for that of the 
other. The business is very weil explained, said she to me, 
after having read the letter, but I do not comprehend how a 
girl, who has so much understanding as you have, could give 
my lawyer the name of my attorney. She discovered by that 
the limits of my genius. Fortunately I did not entirely lose 
her esteem. 

Whilst I was completing ail these dispatches, she had fin- 
ished her toilet, and thought of nothing but setting out for Ver- 
sailles. I followed her to her carriage, and when she was 
seated, and my sister, whom she carried with her, had take: her 
place, at the moment when the door was shutting, and I be- 
gan to breathe freely, I think, said she to my sister, that I shall 
do well to carry her immediately with me. Get in, get in, 
Mademoiselle; I wish to introduce you to Madame de Ven- 
tadour. I was petrified at this proposal. But what more than all 
made my heart sink, was the dress, which I had borrowed for 
two hours, and in which I feared they would oblige me to make 
the tour of the world; and I was not much mistaken. But not- 
withstanding these considerations, there was no means of re- 
treat. It was no longer in my power to have a will of my own, 
nor to resist that of others. I got in therefore with a heavy 
heart. She did not perceive it, and talked the whole of the 
way. She said a hundred things at once, which had no rela- 
tion to each other. At the same time there was so much vi- 
vacity, nature, and grace in her conversation, that one heared 
her with great pleasure. After having asked me many ques- 
tions without waiting for any answer; Undoubtedly, said she, 
since you know so many things, you know how to cast a figure 
to draw an horoscope. Astrology is the thing I am the most 
attached to in the world. I told her that I had not the least 
acquaintance with this science. To what purpose then, said 
she, have you learnt so many others, which are of no service. 
I assured her, that I had not learnt any; but she was no lon- 
ger listening to me; and began making an eulogy on geoman- 
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cy, chiromancy, &c. told me all the predictions, which had been 
made to her, whose fulfilment she was still expecting, and re- 
lated to me many memorable stories on this subject, and finally 
her dream of the preceding night, together with a number of 
others sufficjently remarkable, which were sooner or later to 
have their accomplishment. ‘I heard her with a great deal of 
respect, and very little credulity. At last we arrived; she 
told my sister and me to go to her apartment, and afterward 
to come and inquire for her at Madame de Ventadour’s, where 
she was to be set down. Her lodgings at Versailles were in 
the upper chambers of the palace. It was impossible for me 
to get to the top of the stair-case, and if one of her servants, 
who had followed us, had not carried me the latter part of the 
way; I should have been obliged to remain where | was. This 
fatigue threw me into a state of weakness and insensibility, in 
which I had scarce any feeling or thought left. I had not well 
understood, what the dutchess had said to us, with regard te 
my being presented to Madame de Ventadour. My sister had 
understood it no better, and I believed we were to remain 
where we were till she sent for us. We continued accordingly 
till night in her apartment, when she came back ina violent pas- 
sion, because we had not complied withher orders. They had 
not been clearly explained, but this was not an excuse to be ofler- 
ed to her. She had intended that we should come to her; it had 
not been done; and my fortune was gone forever. I heard in res- 
pectful silence her regrets, her reproaches, and all that her im- 
petuous and unrestrained teclings made her utters When she 
had exhausted herself, she grew calm, and thought only on the 
morrow. She said she would carry me herself to her sister, 
and she did carry me there. I found a person oi a character 
very different from her own. ‘The softness and serenity ol her 
countenance discovered the calmness of her temper and the 
evenness of her mind. She received me with the greatest 


’ goodness and politeness, spoke to me of my mother, who had 


been the governess of her daughter, of the esteem which she 
had for her, of the good report she had heard of me, and lastly 
of her desire to place me in some agreeable situation. After- 
ward I was made to see the Duke of brittany, who was stil! 
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a living, and the king, who did little more than exist. They said 
a that I must also see the beauties of Versailles, and they carried 
a me every where. I thought I should have died with fatigue. 
4 The Dutchess de la Ferté had already talked so much about 
? me, that I was observed as an object of curiosity; and a thou- 
3 sand people came to look at me, to examine me, and to question fF 
a me. She was still desirous that I should finish the day by being th 
2 present at the king’s supper. Aad after having distinguished me ot 
y in the crowd, she pointed me out to the Duke of Burgundy, He 
| “ whom she entertained during part of the supper with an account i | 
fe of my talents and my pretended knowledge. ‘The next day He 
i being about to visit the Dutchess de Noailles, she directed me is 
| ii 


to come there. ‘There, said she, Madame, is this person, of 
whom I have conversed with you, who has such great talents, and id 
who knows so much. Come on, Jlademoiselle, speak. Madame, 
you shall hear how she taiks. She saw that I hesitated, and 
thought it was necessary to assist me, like a person preparing to 
sing, to whom one mentions the air he is desirous of hearing. 
Talk a little about religion, satd she to me, you shall talk after- 
ward about something else. 1 was more confounded than I can 
express; and I do not even remember how I extricated myself. 
It was without doubt by denying the talents, which she attribut- 
ed to me. 

This ridiculous scene was vei y nearly repeated in other places 
where I was carried. I then saw that I was led about like an 
ape, or like some other animal that is made a show of at a fair. 
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continue in this character. I have perhaps to reproach myself 





for having been so much disgusted, and for having had less re- 






gard than [ ought, to the moiive of so many strange proceed- 
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ings, which was no other than an immederate desire to increase 
my reputation. 
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The Dutchess de la Ferié returned at last to Paris, and 
brought me back to ray convent, to my great satisfaction. She 
: ’ Vs 
caressed me a thousand times, when taking lcave, and assured 
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me that if my business was not finished immediately, she would 
take other measures, and that however things might turn, it 
would not be long before I should see her again. 


—— Kt 5)> Dae 


ANALECTA. 


Inest sua gratia parvis. 


—— a 


FROM MRS. RADCLIFFE’S JOURNEY THROUGH GERMANY. 


Tiers is good sense and knowledge of human nature in the 
following remark of Mrs. Radcliffe, from her Journey through 
Holland and Germany. 

“ To be thought capable of commanding more pleasures 
and preventing more inconveniences than others, is a too gen- 
eral passport; and in ordinary affairs of life, for one that will 
show somewhat less prosperity than he has, in order to try 
who will really respect him, thousands exert themselves to as- 
sume an appearance of more, which they might know can pro- 
cure only the mockery of esteem for themselves, and the reali- 
ty of it for their supposed conditions. Authors are not always 
free from a willingness to receive the fallacious sort of respect, 
that attaches to accidental circumstances, for the real sort, of 
which it would be more reasonable to be proud. A man relat- 
ing part of the history of his life, which is always necessarily 
done by a writer of travels, does not choose to shew that his 
course could be through any scenes deficient of delights; or 
if it were, that he was not enough elevated by his friends, impor- 
tance, fortune, fame, or business, to be incapable of observing 
them minutely. The curiosities of cabinets and courts are 
therefore exactly described, and as much of every occurrence, 
as does not shew the relater moving in any of the plainer walks 
of life; but the difference between the stock of physical com- 
forts in different countries, the character of conditions, if the 
phrase may be used, such as it appears in the ordinary circum- 


stances of residence, dress, food, cleanliness, opportunities of 


relaxation, in short,, the ;information which all may gain, is 
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sometimes left to be gained by all, not from the book, but from 
travel. A writer issuing into the world makes up, what he 
mistakes for his best appearance, and is continually telling his 
happiness, or shewing his good-humour; as people in a prom- 
enade always smile, and always look round to observe whether 
they are seen smiling. The politest salutation of a Chinese, 
when they meet, is, “ Sir, prosperity is painted on your coun- 
“ tenance;” or, “your whole air announces your felicity;” and 
the writers of travels, especially since the censure, thrown up- 
on Smollet, seem to provide, that their prosperity shall be paiat- 
ed on their volumes; and all their observations announce their 
felicity.” 


There is something striking also in the following passage 
from the same work:— 

‘© We were shown through her apartments, [those of the 
Archdutchess Maria Christiana, sister of the last queen of 
France, ] which she had left for Goodesberg a few hours before. 
On the table of her sitting room lay the fragments of a painted 
cross, composed of small pieces, like our dissected maps, the 
putting of which together exercises ingenuity and passes per- 
haps for a sort of piety. The attendant said, that it served to 
pass the time; but it cannot be supposed, that rank and fortune 
have so little power to bestow happiness, as that their possess- 
ors should have recourse to such means of lightening the hours 
of life.” 


There are various passages in this ‘Journey,’ which will 
remind one of her powers of description in her romances; one 
of these is the following: — 

“On returning from an excursion of this kind at the close of 
evening, the soldiers at the gates [of Manheim] are frequently 
heard chanting martial songs in parts and chorus: a sonorous 
music in severe unison with the solemnity of the hour, and the 
imperiect forms, that meet the eye, of sentinels keeping watch 
beneath the dusky gateways, while their brethren, reposing on 
the benches without, mingle their voices in deep chorus. Rude 
and simple as are these strains, they are often singularly im- 


pressive and touch the imagination with something approac’ 
16 
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ing to horror, when the circumstances of the place are remem- 
bered, and it is considered, how soon these men, sent to inflict 
death on others, may themselves be thrown into the unnum- 
bered heap of the military slain.” 


FRENCH LITERATI. 


Every reader of Marmontel’s memoirs may recollect what 
a softening and what a glow he casts over the characters and 
manners, with which he was familiar; with what an entire 
want of feeling or apparent consciousness of harm he speaks 
of the violations of good morals, and with what innocent prof- 
ligates and amiable scoundrels he seems to have been connect- 
ed. One may recollect also the impression, which he gives of 
the delights of a Parisian conversazione. Charmed, as one is 
by the fascination of the style and manner, in which his me- 
moirs are written, we consider the representations they contain 
of scenes and characters to be about as true to fact and reality, 
as those in his “* Moral Tales” are to nature and real life. We 
will give from one, who was not from character or principle 
disposed to be prejudiced against the men, of whom he speaks, 
his remarks upon the same class of persons, which Marmontel 
brings to our view:— 

“‘ T admire,” says Horace Walpole, “ Voltaire and Helve- 
tiuss Rousseau I could never like. Take much affectation, 
and a little spice of frenzy, and you compose his personal 
character. I found the French philosophers so mpudent, dog- 
matic, and intrusive, that I detested their conversation. Of all 
kinds of vice I hate reasoning vicee Unprincipled themselves, 
they affected to dictate morality and sentiment. The great, 
from vain glory and want of ideas, encouraged their presence; 
but they always reminded me of the sophists, hired to assist at 


‘Roman entertainments. And what reasoning! Every French- 


man ought to be taught logic and mathematics, that his mind 
may acquire some solidity. ‘Their character is so impetuous, 
that what with us is sensation, with them is passion. ‘The real 
philosophers of antiquity were distinguished tor their modera- 

radical mark of knowledge, and wisdom; and they treat- 
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ed the popular religion with respect. Our new sect are fana- 
tics against religion, and surely of all human characters a fana- 
tic philosopher is the most incongruous, and consequently the 
most ridiculous.” 


MADAME DE STAAL. 


‘THE Baroness de Staal (from whose memoirs we have al- 
ready given an extract) thus speaks of one of her friends: — 

“ I discovered,” she says, “ by slight proofs, some diminu- 
tion of his attachment. I used often to visit the Mesdemoi- 
selles d’ Epinay, at whose house he almost always was. As 
they lived very near my convent, I commonly returned on foot, 
and he never failed to be my attendant. There was a great 
square to be passed on our way home, and at the beginning of 
our acquaintance he used to choose our way by the sides of it. 
I remarked afterwards that he crossed it, from whence I judg- 
ed that his regard was at least diminished, by the difference of 
the diagonal from the two sides of a square.” 


“© The best method,” says Madame de Staal, “ of relieving 
disquietude of mind, is not by combating the object, which is 
the cause of it, but by presenting others to the mind, that may 
draw away its attention, and insensibly remove it from this ob- 


ject.” 


We think the following little narration, in which she speaks 
of the Marquis de Silly, concludes with one of the most deli- 
cate compliments we have ever met with. 

“ I felt sensibly his power of pleasing, and his neglect of 
attention. His sister, who had seen him more sociable, was 
not less hurt than myself. It was the common subject of our 
conversations. One day, when we were walking in a wood, 
when we believed ourselves alone, we expressed without re- 
serve, how much we were offended with him. He was suffi- 
ciently near us to overhear what we were saying, without our 
perceiving him, and finding that we were talking of him, he 
stopped to listen. We were seated; he hid himself behind 
some trees, and lost no part of our conversation. It expressed 
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various passions. He found it worthy of attention, and perceiv- 
ed that we had reason to complain of a neglect, which we had 
not merited. He did not discover himself. But when we 
were returning to the chateau, he met us, and observed that he 
had overheard conversation about himself, that much evil had 
been said of him, and that it was not said laughingly. “ One 
has no disposition to laugh,” I replied, “ in complaining of you:” 
——The artlessness of this answer pleased him.—” 


In the following passage she describes that disposition, 
which is so conimon, to think we have expressed any strong 
feeling, even when we can recollect no marks of its expres- 
sion. Speaking of a letter, in which she replied to one of the 
Marquis de Silly— 

“ I wish I had the answer, which I sent. There was noth- 
ing in it more, than in his letter; but it seemed to me, that it 
contained more, and that there was, as it were, between the 
lines, something not expressed by any words.” 


It seems that the observation, which Dr. Franklin some- 
where relates, or which it is said he used to relate, as having 
been made by one of two French ladies, who were sisters, was 
in fact made by the Dutchess de la Ferté. } 

“ It is true,” says Madame de Staal, ** that I did not regain 
her tenderness, but I saw her, and she treated me with kind- 
ness and familiarity. It was after my return to her favor, 
that she said to me one day, * There my child, I see nobody 
but myself who is always in the right.’ ” 


The following character is drawn with spirit, and in the 
style of these Memoirs. 

‘¢ The first President, {M.de Mesmes,] was to appearance, 
entirely devoted to the house of Maine. But little assistance, 
however, was derived trom him. He was a great courtier, a 
man of moderate talents, of an agreeable turn of mind, and 
pleasant manners, weak, timid, abounding in those faults, which 
assist one in pleasing, and hinder one from being of service.” 
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Analecta. 


FRENCH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


It is remarkable that the principle, on which the French 
have lately regulated their weights and measures, was anticipate 
ed and proposed by old Robert Burton. In his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, he describes a commonwealth after his own heart. 

“© T will yet,” he says, “ to satisfy and please myself, make 
an Utopia of mine own, a new Atlantis, a poetical common- 
wealth of mine own, in which I will freely domineer, build 
cities, make laws, statutes, as I list myself.” 

In this commonwealih he declares— 

‘“¢ T will have no private monopolies to enrich one man, and 
beggar a multitude, multiplicity of offices, of supplying by dep- 
uties, weights and measures the same throughout, and those 
rectified by the Primum Mobile, and the sun’s motion, three- 
score miles to a degree according to observation, 1000 geomet- 
rical paces to a mile, five feet to a pace, twelve inches to a foot, 
&c. and from measures known it is an easy matter to rectify 
weights, &c, to cast up all, and resolve bodies by Algebra, 
Stereometry. [p. 97, last edit.] 


ome ¢ Gea 


CONVEX LENSES AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


The following letter is extracted from the Washingtonian, a respectable pae 
per, published at Windsor, in Vermont. 


“¢ Copy of a letter from the Hon. Nathaniel Chipman, Esq. to 
the Rev. Samuel Williams, LL. D. a professor in the College 
at Burlington, dated Nov. 26, 1810. 


“ DEAR SIR, 

*¢ In a conversation which we had, not long since, concern 
ing the discoveries made by the ancients, I observed to you, 
that from an imperfect recollection of a passage in Aristopha- 
nes, it was my belief, they were acquainted with the powers 
of the Lens, as a burning glass. _In this I am fully confirmed 
by the examination of the passage. _It is in the “ Comedy of 
the Clouds,” Act 2d, scene 1st. Strepsiades is represented as 
having entered himself a student of Sophistry with Socrates, 
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with a view of learning some art, by which he might defraud 
his creditors of their demands. ‘These were debts on bond. It 
will be recollected, that writings were, at that time, principally 
on thin tablets of wood, smeared over with wax. Socrates di- 
rects his pupil to devise and propose methods of evasion. 

“ Strepsiades, after having proposed several things, which 
were deeined not satisfactory, says— 

* Strep. * I have now discovered a method by obliteration, 
which, you will own, is very ingenius.’ 

*© Soc. * What is it?’ 

* Strep. ‘You have seen at the apothecaries’ that beautiful, 
transparent stone, with which they Jicht fire.’ [Mug aareas. | 

“ Soc. * You would say glass.’ [ny txro». | 

© Strep. * Right.’ 

© Soc. * And what would you do with that?? 

“ Streph. * ¥ will take this glass, and while the Scribe is en- 
tering judgment, I will stand at a little distance towards the 
sun,* and melt the writing, or letters of my bond.’ 

“ T have given a literal translation of the passage. From 
this it 1s evident, that the burning glass, er lens, was well 
known at that time in Athens. The ‘ Comedy of the Clouds’ 
is supposed to have been written at the begianing of the 98th 
Olympiad, the year of Rome (A. U.) 329 or 330; about 450 
years before the Christian era. 

“Tam, &c. N. CHIPMAN. 

“«S, Witiiams, LL. D.” 


On the passage above quoted, one scholiast upon Aristoph- 
anes remarks: ** What is spoken of, is a thing formed of glass, 
(or rather crystal] in the shape of a wheel, (reoyoures,) thick, and 
made for this purpose, which being anointed with oil, and heat- 
ed, a match is brought, and so lighted. This then is what he, 
(Strepsiades) says. ‘ If I can light the instrument, which the 
‘scribe is writing, with this glass, and so get it on fire, I shall 
¢ destroy the writing of the bond.’ As there is some obscuri- 
ty about this, we shall give the original. 
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* The courts at Athens were held in the open air. 
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From the anointing with oi! mentioned, it would seem, that 
the thing spoken of by Aristophanes, if the scholiast understood 
him correctly, could not be a convex lens. Nor do we know 
any thing, which throws light upon this circumstance, except a 
remark we have met with in the Encyclopedia (Art. G/ass), in 
which, speaking of a plate of glass found at Herculaneun, it is 
said: “ Such plates he [Mr. Nixon] supposes might serve for 
specula, or looking glasses; for Pliny, in speaking of Sidon, 
adds; siguidem etiam specula excogitaverat: the reflection of 
images from the ancient specula being effected by besmearing 
them behind, or tinging them through with some dark colour.” 

Kuster however in his note on this passage of Aristophanes 
understands what is spoken of to be a burning lens. He says, 
‘¢ What is meant is a stone, crystal, [Brunck likewise in his 
translation renders jade, crystallum,] with which being held to 
the sun, the ancients were accustomed to light fire, as we learn 
from Orpheus [ arses Asbury CAD. wees xeucTarrAL. | And Pliny [ Lib. 
XXXVil. cap. 2.] says, that there were some physicians ‘ who 
thought, that there was no better mode of cauterising those 
parts of the body, which required it, than by a crystal ball, plac- 
ed opposite to the rays of the sun.” Atthe present day [1710] 
those glasses, which are commonly called burning glasses, are 
used for the same purpose, [eundem usum prebent. }” 

The passage referred to by Kuster in the poem on precious 
stones attributed to Orpheus, is as follows: 


Es yae atig xeuregoso Searus mueos &5 PrAoyxs operas, 
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Ocecé. 
The above translated is as follows. ‘ But if vou wish to 
excite flame without brisk fire, you may place it [the crystal] 
above dry torches, then that, the sun shining opposite, («ray 
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ster,) will immediately shed a small ray upon the torches, 
which, as soon as it touches the dry and combustible matter, 
will excite, first smoke, then a little fire, and then a great 
flame.” The author adds, that he “ hopes no fire is more 
agreeable than this to the immortal gods for the burning of their 
sacrifices.” 

It would seem that what is here referred to, is a burning 
lens, as Kuster supposes, but Dr. Priestley in his life of Orphe- 
us [period 1.] says: “ It is probable that the Romans had a 
method of lighting their sacred fire by means of reflecting con- 
cave speculums.”” He observes however, immediately preced- 
ing, that, “ it appears from a circumstance in the history of 
Socrates, [we do not know to what circumstance he refers,] 
that the effects of durning glasses had also been observed 
by the ancients.” He observes likewise, “ That the power of 
transparent bodies in aspherical form, &c. in magnifying or burn- 
ing, was not wholly unknown to the ancients, is further proba- 
ble from certain gems preserved in the cabinets of the curious, 
and which are supposed to have belonged to the Druids.” 

The effect of a glass globe, filled with water, in magnifying, 
was likewise, as he mentions, observed by the ancients. For 
this he appeals to Seneca, and adds, that “ the ancient engrav- 
ers of gems, are supposed to have made use of such a globe in 
magnifying their figures.” 

We may add, that the power of such a globe, in producing 
heat, was also noticed by the ancients. Pliny b. 36. c. 16, 
says, “ That glass globes, being filled with waiter, and placed 
opposite to the sun, will cause so much heat, as to burn cloaihes.” 
And Lactantius, as quoted by Harduin, in his note on this pas- 
sage of Pliny, remarks, (Liber de Ira. Dei. cap. 10.) “ Ifa 
glass globe, filled with water, be held in the sun, a flame may 
be kindled by the light, which comes trom the water, even in 
the coldest weather.” 

To return to convex lenses, there appears both from the 
passage quoted by Judge Chipman and from the others, we 
have produced, to be on the whole no doubt, that the ancients 
were acquainted with them, and with their use in burning. 
‘They seem however to have been commonly not of glass, but 


of crystal. 
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Poetry. 


POETRY. 


— 


EPISTLE OF HORACE TO JULIUS FLORUS. 


HOR. EP. 2. LIB. 2. 


| ae the illustrious Nero’s* faithful friend, 
What if some one, who wished a slave to vend, 
Should thus with you about the purchase treat:— 
‘* He’s a fine lad, from head to foot complete; 
** ight thousand sestercies, and he’s your own; 
** Quick at a nod, at once your will is done; 
“* Talks Greek, learns any thing you wish with ease, 
** Just like moist clay, you’ll mould him, as you please. 
** Then he’s a singer too, his voice so fine, 
* Tho’ all untaught, will charm you o’er your wine. 
‘* But why this praise; ’tis but the common tale 
** Of pedlars, seeking for their wares a sale. 
** ] under no necessity am laid, 
** And though not rich, yet all my debts are paid. 
** No dealer’d put him to you half so low, 
** And ’tis not every one, should have him so. 
** T own that once he made a trifling slip, 
** And hid himself, as usual, from the whip. 
** That he wont run away I dont pretend; 
** In all things else Ill warrant and defend.” 
If then, with open eyes, you buy the slave, 
It seems to me, that you can fuirly have 
No claim for damages; yet you dispute, 
And vex the seller with a tedious suit. 
All blame, before you left me, to prevent, 
I told you I was dull and indolent. 
Yet say, of what avail was this to me, 
If still you murmur at so just a plea; 
Nay more, complain, because I did not send 
Th’ expected poems, I’ve deceived my friend. 
One of Lucullus’ soldiers, as ’tis said, 
By service hard a little sum had made. 
One night, as weary, fast asleep he lay, 
Some pilfering scoundrel stole the whole away. 
He, with himself and foes alike enraged, 
Fierce as an hungry wolf in fight engaged, 
Dislodged a garrison well fortified, 
And took the place with richest stores supplied. 


* Tiberius, the successor of Augustus, one of whose names was Nero 
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Poetry. 


The man, praised loudly for a feat sa bold, 
Received beside a good round sum in gold. 
About this time, (’twas dangerous to perform, ) 
The Pretor wished a certain fort to storm, 
When thus the daring hero he addressed, 
In words, that might have fired a coward’s breast:— 
** Go, go, my friend, where valor leads the way, 
** And large rewards shall your deserts repay; 
** Go, and may vict’ry on your footsteps wait; 
** Astonishment! and do you hesitate?” 
Whom the shrewd rustic drily answer’d thus:— 
** He, he will go, who’s lately lost his purse.” 
Brought up at Rome, it chanced I there was taught 
What ills on Greece Achilles’ anger brought. 
Athens, the seat of ev’ry art refined, 
Then gave a little polish to my mind; 
Taught me geometry, and bid me rove, 
In search of truth, through Academus’ grove. 
But ah, unhappy times soon called me far 
From these sweet scenes; the rage of civil war 
Drove me unskilled to arms, that strove in vain, 
Th’ unequal fight ’gainst Cesar to maintain. 
But when Philippi clipt my soaring pride, 
And sent me home, with ruin by my side, 
Compelled by want, I tried to court the muse; 
But now, when blest with more than I can use, 
What dose would cure a madness so absurd, 
Unless my ease to writing I preferred? 
The years, revolving steal from us our powers, 
My jests, loves, sports, my taste for festive hours 
They’ve torn away; and now my poems too 
They strive to wrest. What would you have me do’ 
In fine, with various humors men admire; 
You love the measure suited to the lyre; 
He most is pleased with th’ Iambic strain; 
A third delights in Bion’s bitter vein. 
Thus I’ve three guests of different tastes to dine, 
How shal! I suit you? That, which you decline, 
Another calls for; and, what pleases you, 
Is sour and odious to the other two. 
Beside, mid all the cares and toils of Rome, 
Can I write verses? One entreats ’d come, 
And be his bail; another humbly prays, 
Business I’d quit, and listen to his layse 
And, though they live at different ends of town; 
(A special distance, you must surely own,) 
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Both must Isee. Still in the streets there’s nought, 
* That as you walk need interrupt a thought.’s 
Here drives a builder with his busy throng 
Of mules and porters; there an engine strong 
Heaves a vast stone or beam; in sad array, 
Funerals contend with waggons for the way. 
Next a mad dog, or miry pig you meet; 
Now go, compose me verses in the street. 
Votaries of Bacchus, poets ever love 
To shun the crowd, and court the shady grove. 
In such a din can I then hail the muse, 
Or trace the path of beauty, she pursues? 
Even at Athens, calm as it appears, 
A genius who has studied seven long years, 
If through the streets, with books and cares grown grey, 
Profoundly lost in thought, he bend his way; 
Mute as a statue, as he walks along, 
He shakes with laughter all the gathering throng. 
Shall I then, midst this ocean of affairs, 
This very storm of business and of cares, 
To modulate harmonious strains aspire, 
And suit their measure to the sounding lyre? 
Two brothers, one for rhetoric renowned, 
The other in the wiles of law profound, 
Conspired at Rome by unremitting praise, 
In every speech each other’s fame to raise; 
The one, a perfect Mutius to the other, 
And he, in turn, a Gracchus to his brother. 
An equal folly fires the poet’s brain, 
I strike the lyre, soft elegy his strain. 
What wond’rous genius glows in every line? 
*T was surely polished by the tuneful nine. 
Now mark with what parade and pride we claim 
Apollo’s temple to enshrine our fame; 
Then following after learn, if time allows, 
Why we the wreathe intwine around our brows 
Like Samnites,* who engage by candle light, 
We deal alternate blows in harmless fight. 
In his opinion I, Alczus shine, 
And he, at least Callimachus in mine 
lf more than this his high ambition claim, 
{ swell his pride with great Mimnermus’ name. 
Thus while | court the public with my muse, 
To soothe each rival every art I use; 
My studies done, my rhyming phrenzy o’er, 
Against the scribbling tribe I shut my door. 


* One kind of gladiators. 
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Poetry. Jane 


Bad poets are to all a standing jest; 
And yet they write with self-complacence blest; 
Admire the gingle of their senseless lays, 
And if you’re sileut, e’e themselves will praise. 
He, who from every fault his piece would free, 
Must on himself a rigid critic be. 
Such terms, as but with little splendor shine, 
Such as enfeeble, or degrade the line, 
He from his poem boldly will erase, 
Howe’er reluctant they may quit their place; 
From uncouth phrase, and long oblivion take 
Words, our old Catos and Cethegi spake; 
To these new terms of sanctioned usage join, 
And ancient force with modern grace combine. 
Flowing and full he’l! pour his verse along, 
And Latium bless with a rich tide of song; 
Polish the rough, th’ exuberant confine, 
And blot the unmeaning; till the perfect line, 
Wrought by laborious patience into ease, 
By graceful negligence shall seem to please. 
Just as the dancer, trained by toilsome art, 
Now plays the Satyr’s, now the Cyclop’s part. ' 

Stupid I’d rather be, a thousand times, . 
While still delighted with my own dull rhymes, 
Than, cursed with finer taste, forever be 
Tortured to mend the many faults I see. 
An Argian once, of no mean name, deceived 
By a strange frenzy of his brain, believed, 
While in the einpty theatre, he heard 
Fine tragedies, and all delight appeared. 
And still, in other things, was sound of mind, 


,A worthy neighbour, as a husband kind, 


A master not severe, enough of wit, 

To shun a precipice or open pit. 

His friends to cure him every mean explored, 

And hellebere at length his wits restored. 

Come to himself, ** By heavens, my friends,” he cried, 

** Is this to cure? ’Twere better I had died, 

** Than thus to lose by your officious love, 

** Those sweet illusions, that my fancy wove. 
°Tis wisdom then no longer to engage 

In trifles suited to a younger age; 

No more the concord of sweet sounds to swell, 

But learn the harmony of living well; 

Thus then I oft commune with my own mind; 

If, from repeated draughts, you could not find 
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Poetry. 


The burning fever of your thirst allayed, 
You'd tell your doctor, and implore his aid; 
But when, the more you gain, you crave the more, 
Say is there none, whose aid you dare implore? 
You'd throw aside prescriptions, that you found 
Of no avail, to soothe an aching wound. 
Perchance some one has told you, folly flies 
The man, whom Jove with stores of wealth supplies; 
But when with added treasures you receive 
No added wisdom, will you still believe? 
If gold with prudence could your breast inspire, 
Could calm anxiety, subdue desire; 
Well might you blush, if in the search of pelf 
One lived on earth, more eager than yourself. 

If that is ours, for which our gold we pay, 
And use gives property, as lawyers say; 
That field is yours, whose fruits supply your board, 
And Orbius’ steward owns you as his lord. 
You give him money, and reccive its worth, 
in wine, grapes, eggs, in pullets, and so forth; 
Thus by degrees a farm you may possess, 
Bought at three hundred pieces, more or less. 
The same, whether at once the fee you buy, 
Or daily what may each day’s wants supply. 
Thus he, who long since paid the purchase down 
Of all the lands, he fondly calls his own, 
The fruits that feed him, and the wood that warms, 
Still buys, though proudly boasting of his farms; 
As if to any here belonged the power 
To call his own, that which each fleeting hour, 
Sold, giv’n, or torn by force, or death away, 
May change its owner, and new lords obey. 
If then earth’s strongest tenure is so frail; 
What can your houses, what your stores avail: 
Why add, with anxious labor, field to field? 
Will death, subdued by gold, to bribery yield: 
Heir treads on heir, as wave rolls over wave, 
And all distinction’s levelled in the grave. 

Gems, Tuscan statues, marble, ivory, 
Plate, paintings, vests of rich Getulian dye, 
Though these the objects, most with ardor erave, 
There are, who have not, nor desire to have. 
Why of two brothers, one more dearly loves 
Perfumes, ease, pleasures, than all Herod’s groves; 
Though rich, the other with incessant toil 
Early and late, labors to tame his soil; 
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Poetry. 


That Genius knows, who rules our natal star, 

Fashions our tempers, makes us what we are, 

Bids, at his pleasure, still new humors rise, 

Lives in our life, and only with us dies. 
Careless of what a thankless heir may say 

My little store shall bless the passing day. 

Yet the distinction shall in me be seen 

The social, open hearted man between, 

And prodigal; the frugal, and the mean. 

For wide the diffrence is, to waste profuse 

The wealth you want the wit to turn to use; 

And without grudging to enjoy your store, 

Nor meanly pinch yourself, to make it more, 

But, as a boy, the fleeting holiday, 

To seize each moment, as it wings its way. 

Avert, ye gods, forever from my door 

Those loathsome miseries, that haunt the poor, 

if 1’m unchanged, ’tis all the same to me, 

If boat or barge convey me o’er life’s sea. 

What, though the north wind rarely swell our ¢ails, 

We do not always buffet southern gales, 

Last of the first, first of the last, in health, 

In genius, beauty, virtue, birth, and wealth. 

You say you’re free from av’rice; grant it true, 

Have ali your other vices fled you too? 

Does vain ambition never swell your breast; 

No rage, no fear of death, disturb vour rest? 

Smile you at witches, prodigies, and dreams, 


And ghosts, that vex the midnight air with screams’ 


Can you, on each returning natal day, 

With grateful calm your added years survey? 
Do you the errors of your friends forgive, 

And as you longer, better learn to live; 

As age approaches, do your passions cease, 
And mildest feelings soothe your soul to peace? 
What boots it to extract a single thorn, 

If by so many still your breast be torn? 

if ignorant to act, resign your part 

To those, who'll play it with more taste and art. 


_You’ve sported, eat, and drank enough; now quit 


The table, sober; lest the taunting wit 
Of sportive youth, with better grace absurd, 
Should jeer, and drive you reeling from the board. 








Jane 
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Sermons on various subjects, by Henry Kollock, D.D. pastor of 
| the first Presbyterian church in Savannah. Savannah, Sey- 
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My Tue sermons of Dr. Kollock are written in imitation of the 
4 French style of pulpit eloquence, and of course intended to 
4 produce at least an immediate effect. He has formed himself 
2g so much on the model of the French preachers, that he has 
generally followed them in their artificial mode of laying out 
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“a the subject of a sermon, so as to have but two principal divis- 
a ions. He has prefixed a short preface, in which he states, that | a 
2 these sermons were written without any thought of publication, at 
that they were printed amid a pressure of parochial occupa- tS - 
tions, which almost prevented even a revision of them, and : 
that he fully perceives their numberless defects. He concludes 
with the following sentence: “ Reader, instead of criticising, 
unite with me in praying, that these discourses may be blessed 
. to your soul and mine.” We shall pay all regard to these apol- 
Ww ogies, and remark on no faults, for which haste can well be of- 
s fered as an excuse. 
a These sermons will be very popular with a certain class of 
& readers. ‘They are, beside the characteristic before mentioned, 
a of the highest rank of those, technically called evangelical. 
They regard all mankind as divided into two classes, which do 
not pass into each other by insensible gradation, but are perfect- 
ly distinct; differing very much in number as well as all other 
respects. These are the converted and unconverted. ‘The 
converted are very few. 
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136 Dr. Kollock’s sermons. Jan. 


“‘ How small,” says Dr. Kollock, “ is the number of the chil- 
dren of God. Look around you: how many do you observe, who, 
instead of regarding the world as an enemy, &c..... All these, 
we are assured by the unerring oracles of truth, shall never enter 
the kingdom of heaven: and do not these compose the greater part 
of our unhappy race!” p. 168, 169. ‘ What a lamentable reflec- 
tion is this,” to quote another exclamation on the subject, “ and 
what an heart must he have, who can think of it without emotion. 
There are but few persons, who love the Saviour: that is to say, 
almost all mankind are guilty of monstrous ingratitude, are blind 
to true excellence, are going thoughtlessly to perdition; that is to 
say, the prince of darkness rules upon earth, and is drawing dowa 
millions to his dreary habitation.” p. 266. 

The converted, as may be inferred from these extracts, are 
quite different from the rest of mankind. ‘They have (as it is 
expressed in these sermons) new tastes, relishes, and inclina- 
tions, loving what they once hated, and hating what they once 
loved.* Other men may regard God as their Father and 
Friend, with love, gratitude, and reverence; but this proceeds 
from a lamentable ignorance of his true character, and they 
alone have the right sort of feelings toward him, founded upon 
a correct comprehension of his nature and perfections. Other 
men may view Jesus Christ as the messenger of God, and the 
Saviour of the world; but they alone are united to him ina 
mystical union, and feel “ a longing for his presence, which is 
necessarily accompanied with a delight in his society, and a 
grief for his absence.”+ Other men may be earnestly endeav- 
ouring to do good and avoid evil; they may even be so, or at 
least think they are so, from obedience to the will of God, from 
a sense of duty, from a regard to their own best interest, or 
from benevolent affections; they may make “ painful exertions” 
and * severe struggles against the world,” but they are still 
“its slaves, and shall perish with it.”t{ They are “ actuated 
only by natural principles;”} their virtue is not of the right 
kind: heaven shall vanish from their eyes; (as is described in 
these sermons;) hell gape to receive them; their shrieks shall vi- 
brate on the ears of the redeemed as they rise with their Saviour 
to glory; and the smoke of their torments ascend for ever and ev- 


* See p. 271. T p. 281. - + See p. 168. 
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er-* The goodness of the converted is quite another sort of 
goodness from that of the rest of mankind. They have new 
feelings, joys, and motives, which cannot be described in any 
language intelligible to the unconverted; because these latter 


can have no more conception of them, than animals, with but. 
four senses, can conceive the ideas of the fifth. With great 


joys they have likewise great troubles; for the world is at en- 
mity with them, and they are at enmity with the world. It is 
not with their virtues, as with those of common men, which 
usually procure their possessors love and respect. They, on 
the contrary, are persecuted and despised, and every body takes 
pleasure in doing them mischief, on account of their preternat- 
ural goodness. 


“ The world,” says Dr. Kollock, “ assaults the believer by its 
persecution and rage, by its injuries and scoffs.” p. 163. ‘ How 
many,” he exclaims, “ whose good resolutions have been shaken 
by the mockcries and insults, with which libertines have treated 
the pious; by the malignant and diabolical pleasure, with which 
thev have seized upon the smallest failings of the believer, and 
held them up with bitter scorn and wicked exaggerations to the 
public gaze?” p. 164. 


Such is the character of the converted, as it appears in these 
sermons. We do not mean to imply, that the word may not 
be very properly used in a different sense. 

There are eighteen of these sermons, on the following sub- 
jects. 


I. & II. Christian education, 

Ill. Early piety. 

IV. Jesus weeping over Jerusalem. 

V. Jesus leaving peace to his disciples. 

VI. The agony of Jesus. 

Vil. The crucifixion—a sacramental discourse. 

VIII. The Christian’s victory over the world. 

IX. Ministry of angels. 

X. Life of Adam. 

XI. Cain and Abel. 

XII. Heaven. 

XIII. Love to the Saviour. 

XiV. Remembrance of the love of Christa sacramental dise 
course. 


XV. The Lord our Shepherd. 


* See p. 381. 
18 
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XVI. Abraham offering up Isaac. 
XVII. The sinner his own destroyer. 
XVIII. Last judgment. 


One of the first characteristics, which may strike a reader 
of these sermons, is their severity and gloominess; we had al- 
most said their harshness and ferocity. In almost every dis- 
course there is some mention of hell as a place of material fire 
and bodily torment. We have no doubt, that a preacher ought 
frequently to display to his hearers the natural connexion be- 
tween sin and misery; that he ought frequently to remind them, 
that the most awful effects of this connexion are not felt in the 
present life, and that he should occasionally even use that kind 
of language on this subject, which may have the greatest effect 
on the lowest class of his audience. But whether it be of ad- 
vantage constantly to speak of the future punishment of the 
wicked as of a bodily nature, excruciating, and eternal in its 
duration, to dwell upon and amplify the figurative expressions, 
which are used concerning it in scripture, till the preacher and 
the hearer both forget that they are figurative, and begin to un- 
derstand them as literal descriptions; and to do all this, while 
one is teaching likewise, that this punishment extends to by far 
the greater part of our unhappy race; whether the mind of an 
intelligent man do not escape from such representations by a 
very natural sentiment of incredulity; and whether it be equally 
disposed to react against more sober, and what some may call 
more rational views of future punishment; whether it be well to 
give such accounts of this extreme punisament, that it may ap- 
pear not of natural consequence, but of arbitrary appointment, 
and very seldom to point out how it is, that sin, in the common 
course of nature, makes the sinner miserable; these are all 
questions, which every preacher ought to settle for himself. 
We will give an extract from Dr. Kollock as a specimen of that 
kind of writing, which we have noticed. It is the conclusion 
of his second sermon on Christian Education. 


* But, O criminal parent, these joys are not for you—for you 
are reserved tortures, which the heart in vain attempts to conceive. 
That son, that daughter, whom you are leading to perdition, will 
descry you amidst the assembled crowd; asthey sink in the flames. 
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they will imprecate the vengeance of God upon your head; they 
will cry to you in a voice that will rend your heart; ‘ wretched 
parent! it is you that have brought us hither! it is you who com- 
municated to us a corrupted nature, and were careless of leading 
us to God, and inspiring us with holy sentiments; wretch! why 
didst thou call us into being? why didst thou plunge us into hell? 
our doom is remediless; but we will become thy tormentors! we 
will forever present ourselves to thee, surrounded by those flames 
which consume us, weighed down by those chains of darkness 
with which we are bound; we will cry to thee, behold thy work! 
The groans, the shrieks, the howlings, which we shall through 
eternity pour forth, will vibrate in thine ear, will reproach thee for 
our misery and thy guilt, will kindle a hell within thee more intol- 
erable than the flames in which thou shalt be enwrapped.’ 

“ But I forbear. This picture is too appalling. If the mere 
anticipation of such a scene freezes the blood, what,oh! what must 
be its reality!” p. 30, 31. 


We will give another extract to the same purpose: 


“ T cannot, without shuddering, look around on you, my breth- 
ren, and think that there are perhaps some in this assembly, to 
whom this may be the last mean of grace, which God will accom- 
pany by his influences on them; some to whom the Spirit is per- 
haps now giving his last excitement, on the rejection of which he 
will forever depart, and the destiny of these wretched men be ir- 
reversibly fixed; some who may henceforth stand like the blasted 
fig-tree, only to wither and be burnt, having that awful curse de- 
nounced, ‘Let no fruit grow on you forever:’ (Matt. xxi. 18.) 
some, on whom, as on the foolish delaying virgins, the door of di- 
vine mercy is about forever to be closed, and whose lives will be 
continued like that of Pharaoh, only to giorify the power and the 
justice of God—some, in one word, to whom it would be an un- 
speakable blessing, if God should instantly plunge them into the 
gulph of despair, since their flames would be far less hot, their 
woes far less excrutiating, than they will hereafter be. God of 
vengeance! ‘ my flesh trembleth for fear of thee, and I am afraid 
of thy judgments!’ Father of mercies! forbid that any of us 
should experience so fearful a doom.” p. 75, 76. 


The mind of him, who delivered this passage, was dwell- 
ing, as he would persuade us, upon one of the most terrible 
ideas, by which it could be occupied; that some of those about 
him, whom he had known, perhaps with whom he had convers- 
ed familiarly, for whom he had felt, it may be, even a transient 
complacency, were about to pass into a state, in which they 
could reasonably look forward to nothing but interminable hor- 
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ror and agony. There seems to us, however, something artifi- 
cial in the eloquence of this paragraph, and someching irigid in 
the antithesis, by which it is concluded. 

Our notions of the Divine Being, and those of Dr. Kollock, 
are so fundamentally diff-rent, that we do not {eel ouselves at 
liberty to remonstrate with him on any particular representa- 
tion of the moral character of God, or we might say something 
to this purpose on the passage just quoted. We will however 
remark, that another cause, beside what has been mentioned, 
of the characteris.ical harshness of his sermons, is the very un- 
amiable and repulsive views which they contain of God, vi 
good men, and of other objects, with which reverence and love 
have generally been associated. In the descripuon of the day 
of judgment we are told— 

“ Innumerable witnesses will be produced to shew the guilt 
of the unrighteous ”.,....* Atl their pious friends aud relativesy 
whose hearts they so Ceeply wounded on earth by their forgetiul- 
ness of God and their eternal destination, will then lift up their 
voices for the condemnation of those, to whom they were oace so 
tencerly attached. The parent will testify against that ungrateful 
child, whom he :.9w loves as himself, and tor whose neglect of his 
pious admonitions and entreaties, bis ‘ soul now weeps in secret 
places.’ The husband wiil testify against that wile, to whom he 
is united by the tenderest affection, who shares his earthly cares 
and joys, but who is deaf to his solicitations to form ties for eter- 
nity. The wite shall testify against that thoughtless husband, who 
disregards her gentle but warm and heart felt supplications, that he 
will have mercy on his soul. In one word, all the children of God 
will be compelled to bear witness against those, to whom they 
were connected by the most tender and endearing human bonds, 
but who persisted in remaluing the enemies of Jesus.” p. 376, 377. 


In the same description, in an address to the wicked, they 
are told:— 


* Your Judge will then turn upon you Ais eyes burning with in- 
dignation, and pronounce upon you that decisive sentence.” p. 379. 


In the sermon on early piety, God denying his grace to the 
sinner, who has with premeditation delayed repentance, is rep- 
resented as addressing him in the following language. 


“ ¢Go to that world to which you have consecrated your youth; 
Jet it rescue you from the graye und from perdition, and give you 
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eternal felicity. Go to sin, your tyrant, let him give you the wages 
due unto his slaves, death, which is the recompense that he pays to 
those that serve him. Go to the prince of darkness, to whom you 
have sold yourselves to do evil. To them you made the offering 
of your best days; give them also what remains to you.’” p. 57. 


We might produce other passages, but these are sufficient 
to illustrate our meaning. Such representations, as well as the 
manner of speaking of future punishment before-mentioned, are 
adapted to produce a present effect at the public delivery, and 
a similar end may have been intended in some passages found- 
ed upon certain peculiar articles of belief. In his sermon on 
the agony of Jesus Dr. Kollock exclaims:— 


“ What is the cause of that astonishing grief which calls down 
an angel from heaven to strengthen him, the Creator of angels; 
which urges those strong cries and tears, and forces from his ago- 
nized frame that dreadful sweat of blood? p. 121. 


A few pages after, he says: 


“Now it was that the wrath of God flamed against him, 
standing in our stead, with ds much violence as though it had ex- 
erted itself in one act against the wickedness of all mankind. It is 
true that during all this time he was most dear toGod, and that the 
Father beheld him with peculiar affection, whilst he was laying 
down his life for the glory of God and the salvation of man. Nev- 
ertheless it is certain that the fierce anger of God was exercised 
upon him. Any apparent inconsistency in these assertions results 
from our ignorance of the divine attributes: we are apt to suppose 
that these attributes resemble human affections, and then to imag- 
ine contradictions and inconsistencies. The truth is, we know not 
what anger is in God; we have no idea whatever of the manner in 
which Christ bore it—but we know that he did bear it, although he 
was the object of the Father’s tenderest love.” p. 125, 126. 


In his sermon on the remembrance of the love of Christ, 
there is the following passage: 


6¢ . hd . . 
Now where can a greater complication of wonders be dis- 
cerned, than in the love of your Redeemer? Examine it in every 


part, and you will find prodigies which nature cannot parallel. : 
That the second person of the adorable Trinity, should leave his | 
heaven and dwell with agonies, that God might be reconciled to us; 

that the Eternal should become an infant of days; the Infinite, be 
circumscribed by a human body; the Essentially Blessed, be the ' 


man of sorrows; the Ruler ofthe Universe, the babe of Bethlehem: 
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are not these sufficiently wonderful to arrest the attention and to fix 
the remembrance? That he who is God, should be forsaken by 
God,” &c. p. 304. 


We do not know whether this be a little more or a little less 
absurd, than many passages to be found in the Fathers. We 
have before us one quoted from Maximus Taurinensis, that 
we think goes somewhat beyond it, and which we will produce. 
It is a part of a soliliquy put into the mouth of the devil, res- 
pecting the person of Christ, when an infant. 

“ I fear lest he should be a god, who is absolutely without 
“stain. But if he was a god, how could he bear the indigni- 
“ ty of being born of a woman? How could he be content with 
“‘ the cradie and swaddling clothes? Who could believe the 
“‘ wailing of an infant in a God; and to whom does it not ap- 
‘“‘ pear ridiculous that God should be fed with a woman’s milk. 
‘* Besides he is hungry, and it is repugnant to reason that God 
*¢ should be hungry.’’* 

If we thought our advice would be at all regarded by Dr. 
Kollock, we would suggest to him the advantage, which, it is 
possible, he might receive from reading that chapter in Dr. 
Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, which treats of “ the cause 
‘‘ that nonsense so often escapes being detected, both by the 
“‘ writer and by the reader.” It might perhaps save him from 
writing passages, as absurd as what we have quoted from him, 
and as shocking as the following must be to those, who are in 
the habit of annexing some ideas to what they read. Speaking 
of the crucifixion, he says: 


‘* And the Maker of all things is suspended between heaven, 
which is his throne, and earth, which is his footstool, as though une 
worthy to occupy a place upon either.” p. 144. 


In another sermon 
‘“¢ Let us turn aside for a moment, and behold this great sight. 


* * Vereor ne forte deus sit iste, quem nullum potest maculare delictum, 
Sed si deus esset, quomodo indignitates partus feminei sustineret? Quomo- 
do esset cunis pannisque contentus? Quis credere possit infantiz vagitus in 
deo, cui non audienti ridiculum est deum femineo lacte nutriri? Post om- 
nia ecce esurit, cum utique esurire deum ratio nulla persuadeat.” Opera, 


Pe 206. 
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Christians, raise your eyes to the accursed cross; behold extended 
upon it the eternal Lord, the Creator of heaven and earth, the 
Judge of quick and dead.” p. 301. 


The use of such language cannot be spoken of with too se- 
vere reprobation. There is no mode of faith, which will in any 
degree justify it. He must have a wretched desire to be 
thought eloquent, who can for this purpose make use of ex- 
pressions, that either have no meaning, or whose meaning is 
blasphemy. 

Another mode of exciting temporary effect, that appears in 
these sermons, is their general style, which abounds in excla- 
mations and apostrophes, and the use of metaphorical language, 
that is at least of a character to attract notice. In aiming at 
strength and effect, their author has failen into an unusual degree 
of coarseness and violence of expression. We shall give some 
examples. 

In one of his sermons on Christian Education, in an ad- 
dress to careless and neglectful parents, he describes their chil- 
dren at the house of death as thus apostrophizing them: 


“¢Of what avail,’ they cry to you, ‘ of what avail are now ail 
the riches, the honors, and pleasures of the world, which you were 
anxious to procure for me; why did you not tell me that a single 
Christ was better than all earthly friends!’?” p. 24. 


In an exhortation to early piety, while expostulating on the 
folly of delay, in the expectation of lite’s being prolonged, he 
asks, 


“¢ Have you ascended into the heavens, and there penetrated 
into the counsels of thit God, * who holdeth in his hands the keys 
of life and of death;’ who hath appointed the number of your days, 
beyond which you cannot pass? Or have you fettered the hands of 
the Almichty, so that he cannot snatch you hence before your re- 
pentance!” p. 53. 


Speaking of our Saviour in the garden of Gethsemane, he 
describes him: 





“Pouring out his strong cries and tears before his heavenly 
lather, whilst the ground, on which he is stretched, smokes with 
the blood that rushes from every pore of his agonized frame, which 
trembles, oppressed by the anguish of his soul.” p. 137. 
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We are not at all pleased with the passage we are about to 
quote, in which the scourging of Christ is spoken of. It is 
however very much in the style, in which his sufferings are 
sometimes described by the French preachers. But neither the 
character of our Saviour, nor the nature of his sufferings, were 
of a kind to excite such sentimental pity. He is delivered to 
the soldiers. 


** The brutal and inhuman soldiery, who had long been habitu- 
ated to murder, and inured to blood, with joy execute the barba- 
rous commission. What a spectacle! The sacred, the tender, the 
precious body of the Redeemer, is galled and torn by their merci- 
less strokes: his blood, which lately bedewed the ground of Geth- 
semane, now flows in torrents on the pavement of Pilate’s hall.” 
p. 138. 


The next passage we quote is the following: 


“ Tt was a wish of St. Augustine, that he could have lived in 
the time of Paul and beheld him delivering his defence before Fe- 
lix: he has seen what is more desirable, St. Paul shouting the 
praises of redeeming love before the throne of the Most High 
God.” p. 255. 


Again: speaking of the blessed in heaven enjoying the pres- 
ence of God, the author says: 


“ We know that, surrounded by his glory, tasting perpetually 
of his mercy, all our desires will expire in his bosom, and triumphs 
of joy and of rapture will succeed.” p. 257. 


In another sermon, describing the death of a saint, he rep- 
resents him as concluding a series of exclamations with saying: 


“«¢The voice of my beloved calls me, and my heart longs to rest 
in hisembraces.’ It is with such transports of joy and holy impa- 
tience that his soul leaps into the presence of God, that his heart 
springs into the arms of Jesus.” p. 288. 


We will give but one extract more. Speaking of Christ, 
he says: 


“ If the curses of the broken covenant hang over us, and hell 
gape to receive us, yet sheltered in his wounds, no curse can smite 
us, no flames kindle around us.” p. 300. 


The maxim of Boileau, Rien n’est beau que le vrai, (nothing 
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is beautiful but what is true,) however it may hold in other 
composition, is without exception as it respects a sermon. 
But in these sermons it is almost entirely neglected. There 
is a constant effort, not to say what is true, but to say what may 
be striking. In what are intended forthe more eloquent pas- 
sages especially, there is a visible labor after effect; every 
thing is exaggerated, and forced out of nature. The author 
does not seem to have prepared himself for the composition of 
these sermons, by thinking soberly on their subjects, by recol- 
lecting what he knew of human nature, and by endeavouring 
to put himself in the place of an hearer, and considering what 
modes of address would produce the most permanent effect; 
but, on the contrary, by throwing himself into an unnatural 
state of excitation and artificial feeling, and trusting to, what is 
often not very discriminating, the sympathy of an audience, and 
to his own powers of delivery, for the effect of what might in 
such a state be produced. 

We do not mean however that there is nothing to praise in 
these sermons. ‘There are passages, which may be read with 
pleasure. ‘The principal excellence of these however is, that 
they are free from those faults, which elsewhere abound. They 
are those negtected parts, where the author did not think it 
worth while particularly to exert himself. They contain com- 
mon ideas, in somewhat animated language, and after the un- 
comfortable glare of Dr. Kollock’s eloquence, they come upon 
us with a feeling of coolness and refreshment. In the sermon 
on Early Piety, among others, there are some passages of this 
character, and in that upon Heaven, the notions of the author 
were, as it seemed to us, more rational, than, judging from the 
ether discourses, we should have expected. , 


ARTICLE %. 


A statement of proceedings in the first society in Coventry, Con- 
necticut, which terminated in the removal of the pastor: with 
an Address to his late people. By Abiel Abbot, late paster 
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of the first church in Coventry. Boston, Fohn Eliot, jun. 
1811. pp. 68, 8v0. 


Ma. Aszor having been nearly sixteen years a reputable min- 
ister, his old neighbours and friends, the pastors and messen- 
gers of the churches in the county, assemble, and with great 
unanimity solemnly decree, that he has forfeited both his parish 
and his office; he is severed from his people and deposed from 
the ministry. Doubiless he has given cause of scandal by im- 
morality, or he would not receive this deadly blow from hands 
accustomed to be met in Christian fellowship. This is not the 
solution, however. His morals are puree He has apparently 
as few faults and as many virtues,as most good men; and in 
some points of conduct he must be allowed to excel. In the 
reality of his religious persuasions, in sincerity and probity, in 
love of truth, and diligence in the proper studies of a clergyman, 
in modesty and humility, in meekness and command of temper; 
he is to be pronounced, as far as man can judge of man, entitled 
to as much credit, as his brethren in general; not excepting those 
who have thought it their duty to shut him from the communion 
of the faithful. If he has not excited scandal by vice, perhaps 
he has given offence by indiscretion—disregarding the expe- 
dient in a pertinacious adherence to his ideas of the right. He 
is a rash and wanton assailant of received opinions, a fanatical 
champion of some peculiar theory, which the people cannot un- 
derstand or approve, or which they cannot reconcile with senti- 
ments held sacred—a man maintaining what he calls truth by 
means, and in a spirit, that would seem to be the natural fruit 
of error. Quite otherwise, Mr. Abbot has yielded nothing to 
humor, the propensity we all have to speak our minds, and use 
our tongues as our own, and has sacrificed as much to pru- 
dence, as conscience and honor would permit. He has hus- 
banded his reputation and usefulness with miserly thrift, doing 


nothing voluntarily to awaken a spirit, which he could not ex- 
pect to resist. Integrity and prudence will not ward off all the 
evils which man is liable to suffer from: his fellow-man; they 
may even contribute to his misfortunes. The world, or that 
part of it which providence may invest with a control of our 
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destiny, may prove an unfair or mistaken interpreter of our 
best actions; and the prudence of the man, whom it is a favor- 
ite point to discredit or destroy, is a reason for measures of 
greater severity. Such indications of human imperfection are 
more evident in nothing, th:n in disputes about religion, and in 
the deliberations and results of ecclesiastical bodies. The es- 
timate of character, the apprehension of right and wrong, and 
the distribution of praise and blame, are too uften perverted by 
narrow views or sectarian zeal. Mr. Abbot is deemed to have 
forfeited his friends and his living—wherein has he offended? 
He has committed the old protestant sin of regarding the scrip- 
ture as the only standard of faith; and refusing to express his 
religious sentiments in the manner prescribed by men. Being 
subjected to a scrutiny, he is found upon certain difficult points 
to differ in opinion from a section of his society, including chief- 
ly the church, as distinct from the congregation. He could not 
take the words set down for him. He could not stretch to the 
full length of the Procrustes bed, on which he was laid. 

The zeal for religion has of late years in many- instances 
seemed to be identified with zeal for that particular form, 
which it assumes in the creeds and confessions of the Genevan 
school. The distinctive parts of this system, its definitions and 
propositions respecting the nature of the Deity, the Saviour, 
and Redeimptidn, are required to be prominent in preaching, at 
least occasionally, and are applied as a test of ministerial and 
Christian communion. This is thought by many an injudi- 
cious and mistaken, and where imposed as the condition ot fel- 
lowship, “‘ an unauthorized restraining of the word of God from 
that latitude and generality, and the understandings of men 
from that liberty wherein Christ and his apostles left them.” 
From particular causes, it was suspected by one or two of Mr. 
Abbot’s church that he did not think the Westminster divines 
in every respect the best interpreters of scripture. ‘These gen- 
tlemen, by great pains and diligence, persuaded a few others that 
they ought to be dissatisfied with the omissions, if not the dece 
jarations of their minister; and that they owed it to their own 
hopes of salvation to put him upon trial. Having obtained a 
majority of the church to aid in the process, they began the iy- 
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quisition, which led to the removal of their pastor. A part of 
the detail of tacts 1s extracied trom the pamphlet. 


The unhappy controversy, which has existed for many 
months in the first ecclesiastical society in Coventry, Connecticut; 
having at length terminated in tie removal of the pastor, the rea- 
sons and the manner of it may be a subject ef interesting inquiry 
among many, who have not the means of correct information. 

* As 1 would now gladly find that repose which is congenial 
with my temper, principies and habits, and escape from the painful 
Scenes which iiave embittered the close of my ministry, it is not 
without reluctance that 1 have yielded to the importunity of 
friends, and to the request and reasonable expectation of many 
persons at a distance, to give a plain, unvarnished statement of 
facts, and such remarks as may set the whole controversy in a just 
point of light. The task which I undertake is delicate; but I 
shall not needlessly wound any man’s feelings. I will bring né 
tailing accusation. The men from whom I have differed, I have 
loved; the men from whom I have suffered, I have respected; and 
to none am | conscious to this hour of feeling an unfriendly senti- 
ment. From the heart I wish them grace, mercy, and peace from 
God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

*“ In Eebruary, 1795, I] began to preach as a candidate to the 
first ecclesiastical society in Coventry; and in October following, 
With unanimity tn the church and society, was oraained to the pas- 
toral office: Except by a very few of the church, very little dis- 
satisfaction with my opinions was manilested to me before Februa- 
ry, 1810, when most oi the brethren met at my house to inquire 
and converse concerning my opinions. Two of them having stat- 
ed their sense of the importance of thelr own opinion concerning 
Christ and justification, desired me to express my views, witha 
summary of my reasons forthem. On the first point my opinion 
was stated to this effect, That the God and Father of our Lord Je- 


‘sus Christ is the only true God, and that Jesus Christ, being the 


Son of God, has derived all from him. To the inquiry, What is 
the ground of the sinner’s justification before God? My reply was, 
The mercy of God. After some conversation I observed, that I 
perceived there was a difference of opinion between me and some, 
if not all of the church; and perhaps of the society also, and on 
points in their view fundamental. That if this were fact, I could 
not probably be a very edifying or useful preacher to them; and 
was therefore willing, if it was the desire of the church and socie- 
ty, whatever domestic inconvenience it might be to me, that my 
pastoral relation should be dissolved. _It was replied that they 
wished nothing done rashly, and that except what arose from this 
difference of opinion, they had no desire that the connexion should 
be dissolved. 
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«“ After this interview, the members of the church, without re¢ 
questing the attendance of the pastor, held frequent meetings; and 
in June following most of them met at my house for further inqui- 
ry and coiversation in regard to my opinions. ‘The result of this 
interview however was not satisfactory. 

“ At this meeting, they requested me to frreach on the subjects 
about which we differed. I complied with their request in several 
discourses; stating my opinions, not in a controversial manner, and 
without impugning, in any material respect, the opinions of the 
aggrieved brethren. 

“ In September I received a written request ‘ to warn a church 
meeting, to consider and resolve on proper measures to be adopted 
and pursued under our present difficulties.” On the 13th the church 
met. After opening the meeting with prayer, | made some obser- 
vations with a view to conciliate the minds of tne brethren, and to 
convince them that the points, concerning which we had different 
Opinions, were not fundamental. 

*“ The church notwithstanding voted their belief of several ar- 
ticles, acknowledged by them to be incomprehensible, and yet not 
expressed in scripture language. To my mind this appears noth- 
ing short of a bold attempt to explain incomprehensibility; and 
even further, to palin on conscience a human gloss for divine truth. 
However they immediately proceeded to vote to this effect, That 
as their pastor neither preached nor believed these incomprehensi- 
ble doctrines thus explained in their own terms, it is expedient to 
apply te the Association of ministers in the county of Tolland for 
advice. 

“ October 2d, the church was advised by the Association to take 
proper measures for convening the coucil of the consociated church- 
¢s in the county of Tolland. Being present at the time I observed 
to the Association, that, in my apprehension, there was no Conso- 
Clation in the county; and if there were, that I did not consider my- 
self amenable to it. But that I was willing to unite with the 
church in submitting our difficulties to a mutual council. ~The 
committee of the church who were present, said they were not au- 
thorized by the church to agree upon such council, and they 
thought the ministers and churches in the county a more suitable 
board, to consider and decide the difficulties. 

“ At a church meeting on the 9th of October, I stated to the 
church reasons for my settled opinion, that there was no Consocia- 
tion inthe county, to take cognizance of our difficulties. This brief 
reply was made to my statement by a member, that a plea against 
jurisdiction was not to be made to the church; and the church then 
voted compliance with the advice of the Association. 

“ At the request of the church, the society met on the 15th of 
November, and declined calling the Consociation, proposed a mu- 
iual council, and passed other votes relating to existing difficulties. 
1n consequence of the proposal of the society to convene a mutual 
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council, the church met November 21st, and voted to unite with 
the pastor and society in convening a mutual council, ‘ provided 
we shall be able to agree with him and the society on the churches 
Jrom which such council shall be called.’ 

“ On the 27th of November, there was a convention of the 
committees of the church and society withthe pastor. The com- 
mitiee of the society, in order to promote the desired accommoda- 
tion, after some conversation, waved their right of selecting any 
members of the council. The committee of the church and my- 
selfthen attempted to avree on the churches from which the coun- 
cil should be called. And on the 30th, we met again for the same 
purpose, but a majority of the committee of the church then refused 
a mutual council. The majority of the church, being still anxious 
for a mutual council, aftcr several meetings by themselves, a come 
mittee inquired, Whether it would be agreeable to me to unite 
with the church and society in a mutual council to d/ssolve my fase 
toral relation? To this inquiry I replied, That | had always been, 
and still was ready to join In calling such council, wnen the church 
and the society should desire it, and that should such council be 
called, the reasons of my dismissiun, and all existing difficulties, 
must be laid before them. 

* February 20th, the church voted to unite with their pastor in 
calling a mutual council to dissolve the pastoral relation subsisting 
between himandthem. The society dissented from this proposal, 
refusing to join in calling a council thus restricted, and bound to 
dissolve the connexion. Disappointed in this attempt, the church 
cominittee then proposed to join with me in calling a mutual coun- 
cil to dismiss me, without the society’s consent. Tome this appear- 
ed not only improper in itself, but unsafe, as it would be against 
the express vote of the society; and as such council would be in- 
competent to annul the contract between me and them. 

“ Thus failing of the countenance of the society both to the cal- 
Jing of Consociation, and to the calling of a council restricted to 
disselve my pastoral relation, the church at léngth determined to 
take upon itself the responsibility of the only measure, which 
would put the case in a train perfectly agreeable to the will of those 
who had taken a principal part in these measures. Accordingly I 
was duly notified of a complaint of the church, and of the time for 
convening ‘ the council of the consociated churches in the county 


of Tolland.’”, 

The council of Consociated churches assembled on the 16th 
April, and summoned the pastor to appear and answer to the 
complaints of his church. Mr. Abbot read and presented his 
protest against their jurisdiction on three grounds, viz. his 
right to a mutual council, irregularity in the formation of the 
Consociation, and the incompetency of its powers, deduced 
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from the Saybrook platform, under which the body professed 
to act; and the assumption implied in authoritative decisions 
on doctrinals, by counciis of fallible men. The objections are 
thus stated: 


“ Upon principles of equity and the general practice in the 
ehurches in New England, I regard myself entitled to an impar- 
tial council, mutually chosen. by the church and me, to consider 
and decide the difficulties between us. This has never been offers 
ed to me. : 

“ There has never been a convention of elders and messengers 
in this county to adopt this ecclesiastical constitution. There 
never has been but one council in the county assuming the name 
of Consociated, and that most certainly irregular. This church 
has no record or memory of any connexion with Consociation. 
The pastor has never consented to these articles of agreement. 
The platform claims to bind neither church nor elder withouf 
consent. 

“ The complaint of this church is entirely concerning opinions, 
and these stated, not in the words, which the Holy GAost teacheth, 
but which man’s wisdom teacheth. For men to determine such a 
complaint I conceive would be to assume the prerogative of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The platform does not permit it; and if it 
did, it is not warranted by the leading principle of protestantism 
and the reformation; and I firmly believe such authority is con- 
ceded by the word of God to no man or body of men upon earth.” 


In conclusion he ventures to suggest that the consequences 
of these proceedings, as well to the cause, as to his people and 
himself, make a strong appeul to the conscience and sensibility 
of his fathers and brethren. 

The society also, by their committee, make their protest, 
confirming the statement of their pastor, and warning and re- 
questing the elders and messengers convened to withhold their 
hand. ‘They bear strong testimony to the worth of their min- 
ister, and aver the satisfaction of a great majority with his ser- 
Vices. 


_ © We wish to state in behalf of said society, that we have lived 
in much harmony and peace with our pastor, and that he has been 
attentive anc diligent to promote our peace and welfare: that as a 
man, a Christian, and a minister, our connexion with him has been 
highly satisfactory; that he has conducted with such prudence, af- 


fection, honesty, and fidelity among us, as greatly to endear himself 
te us, and to our families, 
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“ Till of late, this church and society appeared well satisfied 
with the preaching and public performances of their minister. And 
we have reason to believe, that his occasional labors in the vicinity 
have been acceptable. 

‘“ His preaching has not been often on disputable or controver= 
sial points; but upon refentance towards God, and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and well calculated to promote love to God and 
man, and a holy, virtuous, and sober life. 

‘¢ Within a short time, one or two of the society have expressed 
their dissatisfaction with some opinions which they suppose the 
pastor to hold, on which the Christian church has always been di- 
vided. Whatever may be our pastor’s view of these subjects, 
he has not failed to exhibit candor and forbearance towards those 
who differ from him, and has never endeavoured to disturb the 
peace of the society with his speculations. 

“ By great and continued exertions, the tainds of some others 
have been alarmed, and the uneasiness increased. Still, notwith- 
standing the zeal of tle dissatisfied, we are in a good degree a unit- 
ed people, and desirous to enjoy the ministrations of our pastor. 
There is hardly a society, where the same kind and degree of ex« 
ertions to excite alarm and dissatisfaction would not procure as 
great a number of votes to dismiss a pastor as here. 

“ While great pains have been taken to excite uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction with our pastor, with less effect, however, than 
could have been expected, no improper endeavours have been used 
on his part to disturb the m'nds of the people, or attach them to 
him, none but a steady, prudent, and candid behaviour, and a faiths 
ful discharge of duty. Indeed, the candour, p ‘tience, prudence, 
fortitude and good temper, which he has uniformly maintained in 
his great trials, have excited our admiration, and contributed not a 
little to endear him unto us. If we were to part with our minister, 
We see no prospect of our being so well united in another.” 


These protests did not avail, and the Council voted that 
they were duly convened and authorized to try the complaint 
before them, which they proceeded to do of course on ex 
parte evidence, Mr. Abbot abiding by his protest. This evi- 
dence he alleges, without impeaching the integrity of any, 
would undoubtedly have had a different aspect, if the wit- 
nesses had been examined by both parties, improper testi- 
mony prevented, or just explanations admitted. During this 
procedure a mutual council was again proposed without effect: 
The result was made that Mr. Abbot was guilty of the facts 
alleged against him, as follows: 


“ That he does neither preach, nor believe in the divinity of 
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Jesus Christ; that he is both God and nran united in the person of 
Mediator. é 

« That ‘he does neither preach nor believe the doctrine of the 
atonement made for sin by the blood of Christ, and of the justifica- 
tion of sinners by the righteousness of Christ, imputed to them and 
received by faith in him, 

“The foregoing doctrines, though clearly revealed in the word 
of God, as not only true, but fundamental in the gospel system, 
and essential to be believed in order to salvation, are by him omit- 
ted in his preaching; and doctrines contrary to these and repugnant 
to the faitn once delivered to the saints by Christ and his apostles, 
and subversive of the Christian’s hope, are by him taught and Ins 
culcated.” p. 27. 

The Council proceed te vindicate their jurisdiction, and de- 
elare that the ministerial relation between Mr. Abbot and his 
church ought to be and is dissolved, and revoke his commission 
to preach the gospel. | 

The author remarks upon the resz/t, as an instrument of ex- 
traordinary, and as he believes, of unexampled aspect. It rests 
on facts, which he seems to prove never existed. His observa- 
tions on the positive part of the charge, of which the Council 
say he is guilty, are:-— 


“ There was no fositive charge inthe complaint. It is wholly 
composed of negatives; and are negatives susceptible of direct 
proof? If it be said, there was a positive charge of teaching doc- 
trines ‘ repugnant to the faith, and subversive of the Christian’s 
hope,’ I repel the slander with indignation. But the church never 
brought this forward as a charge; and when called upon by a judi- 
cious member of the council to produce their evidence on this 
point fully, as to him it appeared to be the only positive charge be- 
fore the council, the committee of the church very frankly ac- 
knowledged, that they Aad no evidence to frroduce, other than had 
appeared on the other charges. In other words, this was a point, 
the direct proof of which they were not iiclined to undertake. It is 
evident that this most offensive and groundless insinuation was in- 
tended to bring up the rear of negative charges; and lend a colour- 
ing to them, which might alarm the council, and inconsider’te men 
that should read or hear the complaint; an effect, which negative 
charges alone might be incompetent to produce. I forbear further 
comment on a point. which has more deeply wounded my mind, 
than any other in this extraordinary complaint.” p. 32, 33. 


The minister and the society, according to notice given to 
the other party, proceed to convoke another council, to see if 


their case was as desperate, as it would seem from the result of 
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the body just dissolved. They fixed upon a portion of the 
church at a considerable distance, in Massachusetts. Most of 
the elders and three of the messengers invited, acceded to the 
request, and assembled at Coventry in June. Those, who did 
not go, expressed their willingness to support their brother in 
the exercise of his Christian liberty, and gave a general opinion, 
as far as the facts known to them would admit, that the princi- 
ples, upon which" he was deposed, were untenable. <A very 
explicit and pointed letter from Dr. Osgood on the subject is 
among the documents. This last council gave their testimony 
to the good ministerial and Christian character of the minister. 
They think that the disciples of a common Master ought to 
unite under his authority and make his gospel, without addition 
or diminution, the basis of ministerial intercourse and Christian 
communion; and that Mr. Abbot, appearing to them an intelli- 
gent and sincere believer in the scripture, and receiving it 
as the standard of his faith, ought to be allowed that liberty of 
construction, which all claim for themselves. The Consocia- 
tion is irregular and unauthorized, and virtua'ly the church 
judging in their own cause; and therefore Mr. Abbot is still a 
minister and their minister. Considering however that Mr. 
Abbot’s real or supposed opinions make him obnoxious to an 
important minority of the society, who are also in the church, 
and that his usefulness and comfort in sucha situation must be 
very much in hazard, they think it lawful and advisable that 
he should go away. Whilst they declare his separation from 
this people, they rescind the revocation of his commission, by 
the last assembly, and cordially recommend Mr. Abbot to all 
Christian societies. 

The history of these proceedings affords many more topics 
of remark, than we can consider. 

It bodes ill to a minister to differ in opinion from one or 
two principal parishioners in their favorite points, especially 
theological. Let him beware how he incurs the suspicion of 
doubting any part of the popular creed, or ‘‘sliking any of 
the dialect in received formularies. It is setting up for being 
wiser than other people; and if he really should happen to think 
differently from a few persons, who lived two hundred years 
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ago, and made certain propositions, and should be an upright man 
at the same time, it must put him in the power of such as deem it 
their duty to call the articles of a catechism, made at Westmin- 
ster, the faith once delivered to the saints; and who possibly may 
have their zeal for this faith sublimed by the ambition of guiding 
other people’s opinions; especially of those whom a sense of de- 
pendence should make afraid to differ. He may do very well, so 
long as he is supposed to acquiesce in their views. ‘Ihough he 
never introduces in so many words the venerated propositions, 
and though he confines his instructions to the less disputed and 
more intelligible doctrines/and duties of Christianity, instead 
of attempting the dubious and obscure; yet the hearers may 
think they are well taught, and that their attention is called, as 
it will be, to every important truth. But let the good man be 
placed in a situation, where he must virtually or explicitly de- 
clare his party and give a pretext to any for believing or say- 
ing, that he is not as thorough going in particular opinions, as 
they thought him; let him have occasion, for example, to at- 
tempt to save, whom they are intent to destroy, and forgive and 
forbear the heterodox brother, whom they have resolved to pro- 
scribe; if he is not more cunning than honest, farewell to the 
soundness of the preacher, to the docility and confidence of the 
hearer. Now forsooth he is full of flaws; he omits funda- 
mental doctrines. The same discourses, which were once con- 
sidered edifying or unexceptionable, they are surprised did not 
appear to them as suspicious and unsatisfactory as at present.* 
You may calculate that at the proper time he will be requested to 
give what is called satisfaction concerning his sentiments. His 


* © We cast out our doctrine almost as a football is turned out among boys 
in the street; in some congregations few understand it, but every one cen- 
sureth it. Few come as learners or teachable disciples, but most come to 
sit as judges on their teacher’s words, and yet have not either the skill, or 
the patience, or the diligence, which is necessary in a just trial to a right 
judgment. But as words agree or disagree with the former conceptions 
of every hearer, so are they judged to be wise or foolish, sound or unsound, 
true or false, fit or unfit. They heedlessly leave out, or put in, or alter 
and misrepresent plain words, and with confidence affirm those things to be 
said, that were never said, but perhaps the contrary.” Baxter’s dying 
thoughts Pract. Vol. iii, p. 883. 
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good friends apprehend he is guilty, but are not quite certain; 
and will therefore be much obliged to him to accuse himself; 
or, to state the more charitable side, hope he is inncocent, and 
ask him to cleat himself. 

The church in distinction from the congregation has a 
principal agency in ecclesiastical affairs, especialiy when a min- 
ister 1s to be made or broken. It is natural it should be so; 
the church being an association of individuals in the society, 
explicitly pledged toa regular observance of Christian rites and 
to anexemplary life. It were to be wished the terms of ad- 
mission might be so fixed, that all who are willing to give this 
pledge might be encouraged to doit. In many places admis- 
sion into this body is considered as the sign of a precise meas- 
ure of religious attainments, which many of the best disposed 
hesitate to claim; and when told, that the relation to the church 
visible implies that the 1it:ated in his own vrew and in the view 
of others is sealed for the church invisible, they forbear mak- 
ing so high a pretension. The church have exclusive access 
to one of the ordinances, the supper, and in many parts to the 
right of baptism for their children. With all the service, which 
this part of the Christian community render the cause, they are 
not always exempt from prejudices and infirmities, incident to 
an association so constituted and circumstanced. ‘They are 
found sometimes to urge questions affecting the peace and edi- 
fication of the society at large, with an inflexibility not to be 
approved, showing that power of all kinds is liable to abuse. 

Mr. Abbot does not complain of his church for being ar- 
rued, persuaded, or terrified, out of their good opinion of hims 
Nor does he deny the consciousness of right views to those 
who might be principals in accomplishing this alienation of his 
old friends; nor could it be expected that ceasing to hear him 
With approbation or conviction, they should not endeavour to 
obtain by his removal the opportunity of hearing another. ‘To 
meet undeserved opposition, and for doing the best that circum- 
stances admit, to suffer the evils, that should seem the punish- 
ment of doing the worst, is hard; but to encounter such adversi- 
ties deserving them, is inexpressibly harder, Though this gen- 
tleman must have expected, when feelings were roused, which 
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there is no composing drug to allay, to be put on trial, he could 
not expect that the brethren would insist on being their own 
judges; or that the other pastors and churches would, without 
obvious necessity, fail in with the aggrieved party in such a de- 
sign; and still less chat they would do it in the face of such dif- 
ficulties and objections as beset the way, which they finally 
took to their object. Such expectations would appear to be 
imputing to his brethren more solicitude about the end than 
the means, and implying that he was refused a mutual council, 
lest he should not be dismissed; or be dismissed without being 
deposed, and they should lose the opportunity of authoritatively 
declaring him an outcast from the ministry and church of 
Christ. 

It is evident indeed, that the imposing, judging, exclusive 
system in respect to articles of belief, is maintained with full 
conviction and active Zeal by a numerous party of our religious 
public. They think themselves authorised and required to 
make certain explications and statements of the doctrine of the 
scriptures essential to Christian and ministerial communion. 
Yet it cannot be denied that these representations of Christian- 
ity are in some particulars at variance with the sentiments of 
many enlightened and sincere Christians. They are bound to 
inquire and judge according to the light they receive. They 
do this, and you say they shall not teach, or the people shall not 
hear at their peril. Ihey are renounced by the disciples for be- 
ing faithful to their common master. There must be some 
fallacy in the reasoning, which results in the conclusion that 
one half the Christian world may inflict a penalty on the other 
for not obeying man rather than God. One source of the er- 
ror in the imposing brethren undoubtedly is, confounding their 
opinions or statements with the scriptures, and themselves with 
the apostles. All the censures and anathemas uttered by Paul 
and the divinely commissioned teachers of the gospel, they ap- 
ply to those who dissent from them, and then claim the authority 
of these inspired men, for rejecting their opposers, and stopping 
their mouths. ‘ The popes, when they assumed the power of 
the apostles, laid claim also to their infallibility, and in this they 
were consistent. Protestant churches renounce with all their 
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might this infallibility, whilst they apply to themselves every 
expression that describes it, and will not part with a jot of the 
authority that is built upon it.” Other very doubtful positions 
are taken to justify the spirit of exclusion. One seems to be 
that the terms of communion are in a great measure conven- 
tional. ** Whereas a church is not a private club or association, 
at liberty to make by-laws for itself at pleasure, but a public re- 
ligious society, subject to the lawgiver of the church, the found- 
er of the society, and having such rights, and such only, as he 
has given. Hence the church invades the rights of other church- 
es and of the members of its own, if it makes assent to any con- 
fessions or creeds, which the gospel has not expressly authoriz- 
ed, the condition of its esteem and brotherly love.” “ Christian 
esteem, Christian fellowship, are to be rendered not merely 
where we please, but where they are due.” We cannot have 
the satisiaction of punishing those, whose sentiments we dislike 
on such cheap conditions, as we may at first think. Ii we ex- 
communicate men for insuflicient reasons, men enlightened and 
sincere, who have as ample means, and not fewer motives to be 
right than ourselves, we do it at the peril of judging another 
man’s servent. But have not we a conscience, says the excluding 
party, not less than the heterodox brother? If he is as good as 
he pretends, he will rather suffer than we should do wrong, and 
commit the sin of forvearing one, whom we think it our duty to 
reject. Now it is one thing to be right, for every man to fol- 
low his judgment of duty, and auother to show that the action 
he performs is right, or the judgment trom which it proceeds 
correct. To tell a man, deposed for not assenting to what he 
disbelieves, that he ought to be comforted, since, though he loses 
his support, he retains his conscience, and saves that of his 
brother who excludes him, is too much like Julian’s “ blessed 
are ye poor,” to the Christians whom he impoverished. It is 
well observed, that men of conscience are more wanted than 
formidable, to any church, however pure.—Ihe imposition of 
human explications is inconsistent with the respect due to the 
scriptures. It implies that in essential points the words of God 
are less perspicuous than those of men. On the pretext of 
maintaining the bible, it is virtually denying its sufficiency asa 
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rule of faith.—This system is defended by some persons as fa- 
vorable to unity of semiment and profession. It must be ac- 
knowledged that it has a considerable influence of this kind. 
A pradent man will take precious care if possible not to think 
or preach himself out of his living, and will be not alittle tempt- 
ed not “to think at all, to avoid thinking wrong.” It might 
be an effectual security against diversity of sects, and all pesti- 
Jent heresies; if, notwithstanding the discouragements to relige 
ious inquiry and profession, certain men did not determine that 
being to auswer for themselves, they must judge for themselves, 
and must at all events avoid falsehood and insincerity; and if 
moreover the laws of the country were as little favourable to 
religious liberty, as the maxims and spirit of the prevailing 
sect—lIi is some deduction from the value of a unity thus ob- 
tained, that it is obtained at the expense of that inquiry and dis- 
cussion, which the interests of truth require; and that it * is not 
giving truth a fair chance, to decide points at one certain time, 
and by one set of men, which had much better be left to the 
successive inquiries of different ages and different persons.” 
Had the success of this imposing system been complete, the 
protestant world would have lost the blessings of the reforma- 
tion, and our ancestors the honor of nonconformity. Calvin 
would not have dared to enter his protest, as we believe he did, 
against what he calls the barbarous word, Trinity, let his ideas 
of the doctrine be ever so much approved; and the founders of 
the Divinity College would have been obliged to insert “ impu- 
tation” in their formulary.—To use, with moderation, the pow- 
er, which ecclesiastical regulation or popular opinion gives, of 
fixing the brand of heresy on a fellow creature, is no very 
easy task. We must surmount the prejudice, to which all are 
exposed by judging of things less known, by those which are 
more known. Hence it is, that finding particular sentiments 
and even words associated with our own good affections and 
religious bopes, we suppose there can be no goodness in those, 
who have in any point different views. We must overcome 
unfeelingness and often malignity, toward the doubters or 
oppugners of our tenets—the natural consequence of believing: 
ourselves In some sense partizans with the Divinity against his 
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i | supposed enemies; and of making a principle of that aversion, 
i which is little better than human passion. We must grapple 
iin! with ambition and pride, and cease to consider and treat relig- 
| ion as though it was designed to furnish a ground of self-exalt- 
ation, and supply a pretext for claiming superiority over others 
—when it is purely intended to make us good and happy. We 
| must unite to a decent deference to authority, a caution against 
ha implicit faith; and consider the many innocent as well as blama- 
ble causes, that determine men’s opinions. We must remember 

our ignorance and fallibility—and whilst we rest with confidence 

in the leading objects of belief and the great laws of conduct, 

| refrain from dogmatizing on things uncertain and unimportant. 
a The spirit of Mr. Abbot’s book is honorable to his heart, 
and its execution to his talents and good sense. It cannot fail 

| to interest every reader of any reflection or sensibility. We 
+ trust it will be no offence to Mr. Abbot’s consociated brethren, 
that he has again found bread and employment; being placed 
fs “at the head of that respectable and well endowed institution, 
Dummer Academy. His well known qualifications, as an in- » 
structor, his scholarship, industry, fidelity, patience, and good 
temper, justified the election. Whatever become of specula- 
tions, we believe it will be well for church and state to be al- 
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ARTICLE 3, » 
’ 


1. Two Lectures on Comets, read in the chapei of Harvard Col- 
lege in Cambridge, New England, in April 1759. By John 
Winthrop Esq., Hollisian Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in Cambridge. Boston, 1759, 8vo. 
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2. An Essay on Comets, in two parts, by Andrew Oliver jun. Esq. 
Salem, 1772, 8vo. [the above reprinted at Boston 1811.] 





Hi Tue comet of 1759, the occasion of the pamphlets before us, 
i forms an important epoch in the history of astronomy. It was 
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the first, whose return was foretold, and which really appeared 
agreeably to the prediction. We are told, indeed, that the an- 
cient Egyptians and Chaldeans, by a long course of observa- 
tions, were able to predict the appearance of comets. But as 
we are informed also, that they were able to prognosticate earth- 
quakes and tempests, there can be little doubt that these pre- 
dictions, instead of being the result of sound astronomical sci- 
ence, are to be ranked among the ridiculous pretensions of as- 
trology. Still these ancient observers of the heavens are enti- 
tled to the credit of attaining to juster notions of the heavenly 
bodies, than generally prevailed, and perhaps of giving Pytha- 
goras the first hint toward a correct view, not only of comets, 
but of the solar system in general. 

But the opinion of Aristotle,* that comets are a sort of 
combustible vapour, exhaled from the earth, and set on fire in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, has been almost universal- 
ly received, till within a little more than two centuries, and has 
undoubtedly been the reason why this most obscure and diffi- 
cult part of astronomy has been so much neglected. For com- 
ets being looked upon as of the same nature with those tran- 
sient meteors, or shooting stars, which so freguently attract 
a momentary notice, little care was taken to make and pre- 
serve such observations, as would tend to establish their true 
character and importance. They were therefore generally re- 
garded as a sort of prodigies, sent to forewarn mankind of 
some terrible calamity. 

Seneca however rose above the opinions of his time, and 
saw in those wandering stars marks of dignity and perma- 
ncncy, that entitled them, in his opinion, to a rank among the 
eternal works of nature.{| He accordingly recommends it as an 
object worthy of attention, and as the method by which so much 
was known of the other heavenly bodies, to observe and keep a 
record of these phenomena, that it might be ascertained, wheth- 
er they return periodically, like the planets. Time and care, 


* Aristotle says, that all comets {xognras, ) disappear without setting, 
from which it is evident that he included meteors under this term. 


T Ego nostris non assentior. Non enim existimo cometen subitane- 


um ignem, sed inter eterna opera naturx. Nat.Quest. lib. vii. cap. xxii. 
21 
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he says, will throw light upon this subject, and posterity will 
wonder at our ignorance of things so plain and easy to be 
known.* ‘ 

The recommendation of this excellent philosopher however 
was disregarded, and ages were sutlered to pass away without 
affording anv prospect of the fulfillment of his prediction, while 
mankind suffered the just punishment of their ignorance in the 
terror and alarm, to which they were so frequently exposed. 

At length the opinion of Seneca was in part revived by Ty- 
cho Brahe, and confirmed by actual observation. The exam- 
ple was followed by others; and, though different opinions 
prevailed with regard to the nature of these bodies, yet each 
had recourse to observation for evidence in support of the hy- 
pothesis he had adopted. ‘Thus, the way being opened, and 
materials collected, it was reserved for the genius of Newton, 
after unfolding the mysteries of the planetary motions, to re- 
veal also the hidden courses of comets, that as they together 
form but one whole, and proceeded from one cause, their ex- 
planation also might be the work of one mind. 

Indeed Newton himself had an opportunity of observing a 
comet, singularly favourable for his purpose. At a time 
when his mind was richly stored with knowledge, and in its 
full vigor, and when observatories were erected in different 
parts of Kurope, and instruments for observation were improy- 
ed and multiplied, accompanied with a zeal and diligence be- 
fore unknown; under circumstances so auspicious, a comet 


* « Qvid ergo miramur, Cometas, tam rarum mundi spectaculum, 
nondum teneri legibus certis: nec initia illorum finésqne notescere, quorum 
ex ingentibus interuallis recursits est? Nondum sunt anni mille quingenti, 
ex qua Grecia stellis numeros et nomina fecit. | Multeque hodie sunt gen- 
tes, que tantum facie nouerunt calum, que nondum sciant cur luna defici- 
at, quare obumbretur. Hoc apud nos quoque nuper ratio ad certum per- 
duxit. Veniet tempus, qno ista que nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahat, 
& longioris xui diligentia. Ad inquisitionem tantorum ztas vna non suffi- 
cit, vt tota ceelo vacet- Quid, quod tam paucos annos inter studia ac vitia 
non «qua portione diuidimus? Itaque per succcssiones istas longas ex- 
plicabuntur, Veniet tempus, quo posteri nostri tam aperta nos nescisse 
mirentur.” Seneca Nat, Quast, lib. vii. cap, xxv. 
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presented itself, distinguished almost above all others for the 
rare and interesting phenomena which it exhibited.* 

This comet was seen in the morning on its way toward the 
sun, from the 4th to the 25th of November; and after it pas- 
sed the sun, in the evening, from the 12th of December to the 
9th of March following. Its tail appeared under an angle of 70° 
and very brilliant. Upon the numerous and accurate observa- 
tions of this comet, made in different parts of Europe, was 
founded the theory which has since prevailed; that comets are 
solid, opaque, and durable bodies, which revolve round the sun 
in very oblique and eccentric ellipses; that they are indeed a 
kind of planets, carried along in their courses by the same power, 
observing the same laws, and differing indeed only in the ec- 
centricity and obliquity of their orbits, and in the extent and 
density of their atmospheres. This theory, so simple in itself, 
and so agreeable to analogy, solves in a wonderful manner the 
various phenomena of comets; and nothing was now wanting 
to complete it, and secure it universal reception, but a pre- 
diction grounded upon it, followed by a corresponding event. 

It was accordingly submitted to this test. On the supposi- 
tion, that comets revolve round the sun, like the planets, it was 
presumed that no two of them are so situated, as to interfere 
materiaily with each other’s motions; that is, as no two planets 
have the same distance from the sun, or cross the ecliptic in the 
same point, it was fairly concluded, that an agreement in ele- 

* The following just and elegant character of Newton introduced by 
Pingré after the mention of this comet, we think will be acceptable to some 
of our readers. Coming from a foreigner it has double value, and does 
great honor to the writer. 

‘** Lorsque la Cométe de 1680 parut, le vaste ¢énie de Newton em- 
brassoit l’ Univers enticr. Physicien éclairé, Géometre pénétrant, Astronome 
intelligent, il renfermoit en lui seul des talens dont chacun en particulier 
auroit suffi pour cterniser la mémoire de tout autre Philosophe. L’éten- 
due de ses connoissances en tout genre l’exemptoit de la nécessité de ree 
courir a des lumicres étrangéres. Seul il étudioit la Nature dans la Na- 
ture méme, il saisissoit les moindres secrets qu’elle laissoit échapper, il 
approfondissoit les idées, il combinoit les rapports. Sublime dans ses 
vues, simple dans ses principes, profond dans ses recherches, solide dans 
ses raisonnemens, réseryé dans ses conséquences; un tel homme étoit fait 
peur iustruire ?Univers. I] Vinstruisit.” Cométographie tom. i. p. 148, 
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ments of this kind would indicate different appearances of the 
same comet. Upon a presumption so rational, Dr. Halley, hav- 
ing calculated the elements* of a large number of comets from 
the best observations which he could obtain, was induced from 
a remarkable agreement in some of them to hazard the predic- 
tion, which has rendered his name so conspicuous in cometary 
astronomy. ‘ There are many things,” says he, “ which make 
“¢ me believe that the comet, which Apian observed in the year 
“¢ 1531, was the same with that which Kepler and Longomonta- 
*¢ nus more accurately described in the year 1607, and which I 
** myself have seen return and observed in the year 1682. Allthe 
“¢ elements agree, and nothing seems to contradict this my opin- 
“ ion, besides the inequality of the periodic revolutions; which 
** inequality is not so great neither, as that it may not be owing 
“to physical causes. For the motion of Saturn is so disturb- 
“ ed by Jupiter and the other planets, that the periodic time of 
“¢ the planet is uncertain for some whole days together. How 
“ much more will a comet be subject to such like errors, which 
“ rises almost four times higher than Saturn, and whose veloc- 
“¢ ity, though increased but a very little, would be sufficient to 
“¢ change its orbit from an elliptical toa parabolic one. And I 


* The elements of the orbit of acometare six. i The place of the node, 
or point in the ecliptic, where the plane of the comet’s orbit intersects it. 2. 
The inclination, or angle, which the plane of the comet’s orbit makes with 
that of the ecliptic. 3. The perihelion distance, or nearest approach of 
the comet to the sun. 4. The place of the perihelion, or situation of this 
point in the orbit of the comet. 5. The time of the comet’s passing this 
point. 6. The direction of the motion, whether in the order in which the 
planets move, or the contrary. With these elements, we may easily calcu- 
late the place of a comet for any time during its appearance, and when it 
returns, recognize it «s the same comet. They also enable us to deter- 
mine several other particulars, as the distance and situation of a comet with 
respect to the earth and sun; and with the apparent diameter of the nu- 
cleus and length of the tail, to determine the absolute dimensions of each, 
But the period of a comet, or the time in which it makes an entire revolu- 
tion, cannot crdinarily be determined with any certainty, on account of the 
small extent of the arc described during its appearance, and the necessa- 
ry imperfection of observations. This was attempted by the greatest 
mathematicians in the case of the comet of 1680, whose computed period, 
according to Euler, was 1664 years; according to Newton 500; according 
to Pingré 15,865. 
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¢¢ am the more confirmed in my opinion of its being the same, 
“‘ for in the year 1456, in the summer time, a comet was seen 
‘¢ passing retrograde between the earth and the sun, much after 
“‘ the same mamer; which, although no one made observations 
“‘ upon it, yet from its period, and the manner of its transit, I 
“‘ cannot think different from those I have just mentioned, and 
“‘ since looking over the histories of comets I find at an equal 
“ interval of time, a comet to have been seen about Easter in 
“‘ the year 1305, which is another double period of 151 years 
“before the former. Hence I think I may venture to foretel 
that it will return again in the year 1758.”* 

Dr. Halley, observing a considerable difference in the sup- 
posed periods of this comet, and justly ascribing it to the influ- 
ence of the planets, made a rough estimate of the probable effect 
of Jupiter in delaying its next return, and finally fixed upon the 
latter part of 1758, or beginning of 1759, as the time when 
he supposed it would appear. M. Clairaut,t an eminent 
French mathematician, computed the effect of both Saturn and. 
Jupiter, and found that the former would retard its return 100 
and the latter 511 days. He therefore determined the time when 
the comet ought to come to its perihelion to be the 15th of A- 
pril, 1759; observing that he might err a month from neglect- 
ing small quantities in the computation. This prediction was 
announced in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, No- 
vember 1758. The comet actually made its appearaece near 
the commencement of the year 1758, and passed its perihe- 
lion on the 12th of March following, within the limits of the 
errors, to which the results of the calculations were supposed 
tobe liable. After a revision of his calculations, Clairaut re- 
duced the time of the comet’s passing the perihelion to the 4th 
of April, and he would have brought it to the 25th of March, 
if he had employed the mass of Saturn, such as it has since 
been determined, The time might be approximated still near- 


* Synopsis Astronomiz Cometicz. 


7 This was by the suggestion and with the assistance of La Lande, 
as the latter informs us, though we do not learn it from any other source. 
Malgré Vimmensité des calculs que nous fimes a cette ,occasion, M. 
Clairaut et moi, &c. La Lande’s Astron. tom, iii. p. 271. ed. 3d. 
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er by taking into consideration the influence of the planet Her- 
schel, whose existence was not then known. ‘ Let us here re- 
‘¢ mark,” says La Place, “ for the honor of the human under- 
*¢ standing, that this comet, which in this century excited only the 
‘*‘ curiosity of astronomers and mathematicians, had been re- 
‘garded in avery different manner four revolutions before, 


Cc: 


‘** when it appeared in 1456; its long tail spreading consterna- 
“tion over all Europe, already terrified at the rapid success of 
* the Turkish arms, which had just destroyed the great empire. 
‘** Pope Calixtus on this occasion,-ordered a prayer, in which 
*“ the comet and the Turks were included in the same anathe- 
“ma. Another visit may be expected from this comet in 
‘6 1834."* 

It will be presumed that no small interest was excited as the 
time approaced for the return of this comet, involving, as it did, 
not only the reputation of those who had predicted it, but also 
the whole theory of Newton and the honor of science. Great 
pains were taken to ascertain that part of the heavens where it 
was expected to make its first appearance, and also to meet it 
on its way, as far as the best instruments would reach. Astron- 
omers, particularly in France, contended with each other for the 
honor of announcing so important an event to the world. De 
islet at Paris had made known to the public his preparations 
tor observing it. But his disciple Messier, who, with a zeal 
and patience the most indefatigable, had been looking for it for 


* It may be said perhaps that too much is built upon the return of 
this comet, since none appeared in 1790, as Dr. Halley predicted, and as 
was generally expected But it is now well known, that the calculations 
which led to that prediction were formed upon erroneous observations. 
Mechain, having collected all the observations in 1532, calculated the or- 
bit again, and found it to differ materially from that determined by Dr. 
Halley. La Place has apphed the doctrine of chances to this subject, in 
erder to show how far we might presume upon the identity of three ap- 
pearances, Which were thought to authorise the prediction. In the case 
of the coi et expected in 1790, he makes the probability equal only to 4, 
whereas in that of 1759 it is estimated at no less than aoe, Exposition 
du systéme du monde, p. 123. 


¢ Cométograplic, tom. is p. 64. 
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more thana year, had the good fortune to catch the first glimpse 
of this grateful spectacle. This was on the 21st of January.* 
But he was prevented by his master from giving notice of 
so interesting a discovery. He therefore continued for several 
weeks to be the only attendant upon this guest, that ought to 
have been so welcome to the followers of Newton; and al- 
though many of the members of the Academy, probably from 
a passion unworthy their character, affected to disregard these 
early observations, their conformity to subsequent ones secured 
them at length an honorable admission in the memoirs of that 
learned body.} 

This comet was first seen in this part of the world, as Dr. 
Winthrop informs us, on the third of April in the morning, and 
after disappearing about ten days at the end of the month, in 
consequence of its passing so far to the south as to continue 
below the horizon, it reappeared and continued visible, till about 
the last of May, when it became too faint tobe seen. In the mean 
time the lectures before us were read in the chapel of Harvard 
college. They give us in a style of uncommon correctness and 
perspicuity, the most important particulars relating to the sub- 
ject of comets, so far as they were then understood and admit- 
ted of being treated in a popular discourse. 

The first lecture is devoted principally to a discussion of 
the principal opinions, that have been entertained at different 
times, with regard to the nature of these bodies. Of these 
opinions we have already given an abstract, and there is no need, 
at this time, of undertaking formally to refute what nobody be- 
lieves. 

The second lecture states the Newtonian doctrine of com- 
ets, together with the arguments on which it rests; and the 
Appendix contains a very full and minute account of the Hal- 
leian comet, as it has been since called, at its several former 
appearances, as far back as any record of it is to bedound in the 

* We mean only, that he was the first who discovered this comet in 


France. It was seen near Dresden on the 25th of December, and at Lein- 
sick on the 18th of January. 


t The name of Messier has been given by La Lande to a new conste!- 
- AS ~ > e © . ° 
‘ation between Cassiopeia, Cepheus, and Camelopardalis. 
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history of comets. ‘The whole bears evident marks of a thor- 
ough and familiar acquaintance with the subject, and is inter- 
spersed with remarks and observations, that could come only 
from a man of -extensive knowledge, a philosophic mind, and 
enlightened piety. He notices with great justness the marks 
of design, apparent in the figure and position of the orbits of 
comets and in their retrograde motion. ‘ By means of their 
“ eccentricity,” says he, “ they run so swiftly through the plan- 
“ etary regions, as to have very little time to disturb their own 
“ motions, or those of the planets. And this end is still more 
“¢ effectually answered in those comets, whose motion is retro- 
“¢ srade, or contrary to that of the planets. In this case, the 
*¢ relative volocity, wherewith the comet and planet run by each 
* other, is the swm, but when they move the same way as the plan- 
“¢ ets, it is the difference, of their real velocities. By this great 
*“¢ eccentricity likewise, as well as by the very different situation 
‘* of their planes, they are at vast distances from each other in 
“ their aphelia; where their motions are so slow, and their 
*¢ gravitation to the sun so weak, that their mutual gravitation 
‘“¢ might produce irregularities, and perhaps throw the system 
*‘ into confusion, which this precaution has guarded against.” 
There is another view of this subject, from which Dr. 
Winthrop undertakes, though we thiok with less sagacity, to de- 
duce some moral reflections. “Such grand and unusual phenom- 
“ ena,” he observes, “ tend to rouse mankind, who are apt to 
“‘ fall asleep, while all things continue as they were—to awaken 


“their attention and to direct it to the Supreme Governor of 


“ the universe, whom they would be in danger of totally for- 
“ getting, were nature always to glide along in the same uni- 


“ form tenor.” 
We readily admit that such extraordinary appearances 


. have had an important influence upon the minds of men. But 


whether that influence, especially in a state of ignorance, be sal- 
utary or pernicious, we think, at least very questionable. Their 
rare occurrence and singular aspect have given them, it is true, 
somewhat of the character and effect of miracles, and have im- 
pressed mankind, very forcibly, with the apprehension of some 
superior being, but of a being whose only attribute was pow 
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er, and whose commission punishment. Men seem by a sort 
of instinct to look upon the heavens, as the proper theatre for 
the manifestation of the divine attributes and purposes ta the 
inhabitants of the earth; and, when any unusual phenomenon 
presents itself, they are induced by a fundamental law of the 
mind to expect consequences correspondent to such a suppos- 
ed interposition, or interruption of established order. And thus 
events of great moment, in the moral and political world, are 
taken out of their proper connexion and referred to these unu- 
sual appearances in the natural world, and derangement and 
confusion ensue. This we think has in fact been the opera- 
tion of such phenomena as comets and eclipses. ‘They have 
tended to draw off the attention of men from the operation of 
those uniform immutable laws, which are the best indication of 
the character of the moral governor, and led them to ascribe 
to sudden indignation or caprice in some being, they knew not 
what, those disasters, which they might otherwise have traced 
to their proper origin, and thus have learned the only method 
of averting them. To have contributed something toward 
remedying an evil of such magnitude, for it must be confessed 
that it still continued, long after the establishment of Christian- 
ity, and in the very bosom of the church, is perhaps the great- 
est boast of astronomy. It is therefore with much pleasure, 
that we contemplate the labors of those, who have cultivated 
this science with so much success; a science, which has justly 
been called* ‘ the most splendid monument of the powers of 
“the human understanding;” since it has not only done essential 
service to geography, navigation, and chronology; but has shed 
its light also upon the moral world. While it has extirpated a 
great positive evil, by dispelling those vain fears, which have 
been the scourge and scandal of every age, it has given us just- 
er notions of the power and providence of God. On the 
one hand, it has humbled us by showing us how inconsiderable 
we are in the immensity of the worlds that surround us; on the 
other, it has exalted us by the views which it unfclds, and the 


* L’Astronomie, considerée dans son ensemble, est le plus beau man- 
ument de esprit humain. La Place. 
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thoughts, which it inspires of the wisdom and greatness of that 
Being, who “ pervades and animates the wonderous whole.” 

Dr. Winthrop adopts the opinion of Newton respecting that 
singular phenomenon, which generally accompanies comets, 
called the tail; and evidently after mature deliberation and with 
a full view of the subject; for he had some time before commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society of London an ingenious and elab- 
orate paper,* giving a geometrical explanation of the mechan- 
ism of this phenomena. he hypothesis of Newton supposes 
that the tails of comets are a sort of vapour, sufficiently dense 
to reflect the rays of light, sent out from the head in consequence 
of being heated by the sun’s rays, and elevated, by the buoyan- 
cy of the atmosphere, or some ethereal fluid surrounding the 
sun to a great extent; just as smoke rises in a chimney by be- 
ing entangled in rarified air, which is necessarily carried up on 
account of its relative lightness. 

This explanation, it must be confessed, is attended with 
very great difficulties, and seems not to have been advanced 
with much confidence by Newton himself. The tail of a com- 
et moves with nearly the same angular velocity, as the head, 
and of course must move much faster, as it is more distant 
from the sun. Now without having recourse to a resisting me- 
dium, rendered necessary by the very hypothesis, it is not very 
easy to conceive what there is to accelerate the progress of this 
vapour, as it recedes from the comet; especially when its dis- 
tance becomes so great, as almost entirely to lose its gravity, 
and that at the very time, when it is most wanted; if that is to 
be the mean, by which it is to continue attached to the body. 
Take the comet, for instance, which we have recently seen, and 
which was visible when it passed its perihelion. Its tail was 
not very sensibly incurvated; although, had it been, our situa- 
tion was not unfavourable for observing it; and yet to maintain 
this position, the extreme part of it must have been carried 
along with a velocity, at least a third part greater, than that 
which it received from the head at the time of its ascent. It 
cannot be supposed, that it is constantly dissipated and replaced 
by a stream of new matter; for in that case it must move with 


* Cogitata de comctis, published in the 75th vol. of the Phil. Trans. 
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the velocity of light; and Newton himself supposed that in the 
case of the comet of 1680, the extreme part of the tail was for- 
ty five days in rising. But we will not consume the time of 
our readers on this intricate subject, which has perplexed and 
divided the greatest philosophers. ‘The cpinion of Newton 
has labored very much, even with many of his most devoted 
followers; and some have rejected it altogether. 

Mr. Oliver is to be commended for having attempted, 
although with some diffidence, a more satisfactory solution of 
this phenomenon. He begins, as most others have done, who 
broach new opinions, with exposing the insufficiency of those 
commonly received. He undertakes to shew that Newton’s 
account of the tails of comets is altogether irreconcilable with 
the inference which he draws from the freedom of their motion, 
relative to the vacuity of the celestial spaces. And so indeed 
it would seem; yet it any one will read attentively what New- 
ton says on this subject, he will be satisfied that this is not a 
loose hint, thrown out by the by; but that this great philosopher, 
no less remarkable for his caution than for his penetration, knew 
what he was about too well to expose himself to so palpable an 
inconsistency.* 

Mr. Oliver supposes that the tails of comets arise from the 
elastic nature of those fluids, which surround the heavenly bod- 
ies; that as a comet approaches its perihelion, its atmosphere is 
evidently repelled by that of the sun, and thrown off to vast 
distances, and there reflects the light of the sun, which falls 
upon it, producing the appearance which we observe. He 
sets out with proving very formally that the earth, and proba- 
bly the sua and planets, are surrounded with atmospheres; that 
these atmospheres are very elastic, and capable of great expan- 
sion. So tar Mr. Oliver is very safe, though not very origin« 
al. ‘Lhe foundation of his hypothesis is sufficiently deep and 
broad, and the only fault we find is, that this is all. He does 
not produce a single fact, or a sound principle, that advances, 
him a step farther. We readily grant that the particles of air 
are repellent, and that we know no limit to this repulsion; but 
we believe at the same time, that this is owing to some medium 
interposed, and not to any proper intrinsic quality in the sub- 
* See quotation from Newion, p. 174. 
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stance which causes the parts of it to recede from each other ad 
infinitum; and that two distinct portions of this fluid, separated 
from each other by many millions of miles of void space,* 
would no more repel each other, than two leaden balls. But 
even admitting all that Mr. Oliver wants, we do not see how 
he is to get along. Let it be supposed then, that the sun’s at- 
mosphere exerts this repulsive power through a space of one 
hundred, nay one hundred and fifty millions of miles, as in the 
case of the present comet. Not only is itnecessary to suppose 
this force to exist, but also that it is sufficient to overcome the 
sun’s gravity, and even to detach this atmosphere from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the comet, and to carry it 
sixty or seventy millions of miles farther; whereas, if this at- 
mosphere itself, without the attractive power of the body of the 
comet to retain it, were plunged into the very atmosphere of 
the sun, it must be kept there by the same force, which pre- 
vents the sun’s own atmosphere from flying into the remote re- 
gions of space. _ Besides ail this, the phenomenon itself is al- 
together different from what the power supposed, did it exist, 
must necessarily produce. We should expect to find, that as 
the comet approached its perihelion, the atmosphere on the side 
next the sun would be driven back so as to appear manifestly 
less extensive in that direction, if not to leave the nucleus en- 
tirely bare; but we have no account of any difference in this re- 


spect being observed. Without any apparent disturbance of 


the great body of the cometic atmosphere, the tail of the comet 
shoots out to an immense distance, sometimes in the form of a 
narrow, brilliant, and pointed streak of light, sometimes like a 
faint, uniform and homogenious column, sometimes bifurcated 


and even divided into three or four branches, and sometimes it: 


diffuses a pale and hideous glare over a fourth part of the 


. heavens.} 


* That the celestial spaces are perfectly void, and that the repulsion, 
which Mr. Oliver maintains does not arise from the atmospheres com- 
mingling with each other, is not only supposed by him, but attempted to 
be demonstrated. 

¢ According to Justin a comet appeared one hundred and thirty years 
before Christ, the light of which was so terrible that it embraced the 
whole heavens. 
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In short, this hypothesis is altogether untenable, and we 
have spent perhaps more time than was necessary in pointing 
out its defects, but we thought some attention was due to a tract, 
which has found its way into Europe and has been noticed with 
considerable respect, and is now republished at a time, when the 
curiosity, that is awakened, may lead to some inquiry on this 
subject. 

We wish now that it was in our power to offer to the curious 
a just and satisfactory account of this singular appendage of com- 
ets; but we confess, that after patient and diligent search, we 
can find but little substantial information respecting it. The 
explanation, which appears to be incumbered with the fewest 
difficulties, supposes that the tails of comets are composed ot 
the very light substance of their atmospheres, highly rarified by 
the heat of the sun, and elevated partly by the impulse* of the 
solar rays, and partly by the sun’s atmosphere. On this supposi- 
tion the tail is a hollow cylinder, or frustum of a cone, and ought 
to appear more bright near the edges, than along the middle, as 
is frequently observed. The undulations, which are sometimes 
noticed, as also the sudden extinction and reappearance, and 


other phenomena of the tail, like what we observe in the aurora 
borealis, are ascribed with great probability to changes in our 


* The momentum of light which is here taken for granted, we ac- 
knowledge has not been so satisfactorily proved as we could wish, although 
it is rendered highly probable, from the powerful action, which it exerts 
upon the retina, from its being turned out of a rectilineal course by passing 
near the sharp edge of a body, from its communicating sensible motion 
to light substances, such as films of amianthus, when it is condens- 
ed by a burning glass) An experiment has also been made, in which it 
was made to act by a very powerful lens upon the beam of a balance, made 
of the wire of a harpsichord, and placed under a glass receiver; the mo- 
tion of the balance was very apparent, but it is not quite certain, whether 
this arose from the impulsive force of light or the rarifaction of the air. 
The most formidable objection to the admission of this principle is the 
necessary diminution of the sun’s body, occasioned by this copious and 
constant emanation. La Place however has determined, that the sun’s loss 
cannot have amounted to a two millionth part of his substance in the last 
two thousand years; and that although the mean motion of the planets 
would be accelerated by the impulse of his light, the effect would be much 
more than destroyed by the diminution of the sun’s mass. 
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own atmosphere.* The variations in the appearance of the head 
however, which have led some to suppose two or three bodies 
united, are thought to arise from somethiig like clouds in the 
atmosphere of the comet. ‘The explanation here given is sub- 
stantially that which is adopted by Pingu ét and La Place; and 
is evidently far from being inconsistent with that of Newton, 
for he says expressly,{ ‘ Without any great incongruity we 
““ may suppose that in so free spaces, so fine a matter as that 
‘“ of the ether may yield to the action of the rays of the sun’s 
“light, although those rays are not able sensibly to move the 
“‘ gross suustances in our parts, which are impeded by so pal- 
*¢ pable a resistance.” 

We now return to consider a remark of Dr. Winthrop, 
with regard to the natural effects, which comets may be intend- 
ed to produce; and we are somewhat surprised that he should 
entertain so mean an opinion of the rank and relative impor- 
tance of these bodies in the solar system. ‘ It does not seem 
“‘ very likely,” says he, “ that they should be intended, as the 
*¢ planets, to afford an habitation for animals, but it is most prob- 
“‘ able that they are designed to be some way or other servicea- 
“ble to the planetary worlds.” Similar sentiments, indeed, 
have been expressed by others. Dr. Herschel, after mention- 
ing several comets discovered by his sister, that appeared to 
consist of mere vapour, condensed about a centre without any 
nucleus, (probably owing to the thick atmosphere, which en- 
veloped them,) observes: —* This circumstance throws a mys- 
“tery over the destination of comets, which seems to place 
*‘ them in the allegorical view of tools, probably designed for 
*¢ some salutary purpose to be wrought by them, and whether 


*“‘ the restoration of what is lost to the sun, by the emission of 


‘“‘ light, may not be one of them, I shall not presume to deter- 


* The comet of 1759 had no visible tail at Paris or not more than 2°, 
whereas, at Montpellier it extended 24°. 

The tail of the comet of 1607 appeared short for a little while, and then 
in amoment shot up very long. In the case of the comet of 1618 the rays 
of the tail had the appearance of being agitated by the wind. 


¢ See Cométographie, tom. il. p. 217. also Systeme du monde, p. 121. 
+ Prin. 1. ii. p. 41. 
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+ mine.” Some have assigned to these bodies the task of bring- 
ing back those floods of electrical matter, which are supposed 
to be continually sent off into the regions of space by the plan- 
ets. Others again have considered them designed, as houses of 
correction for impenitent transgressors; but the more com- 
mon and favorite opinion is, that they are destined to furnish 
fuel for the sun. 

Now as this is a subject, on which every one may guess, 
we take the liberty to dissent from all such opinions. We cannot 
help considering them as nearly allied to those very old ones, 
which supposed the earth to be the only considerable object in 
the universe, and the sun, moon, and stars, as designed solely 
for its use. : 

After the study of some thousands of years, men were com- 
pelled to admit, that the earth, which we inhabit, is but a plan- 
et,* like those little bright bodies, which move among the stars. 
This was a great step, and once taken, the subsequent progress 
was comparatively easy and rapid. But as we have extended our 
views we have regularly sunk in the scale, while the objects 
around us have as constantly risen. Comets have but lately been 
introduced to us, and we have no doubt, that a more intimate ac- 
quaintance will lead to a better opinion of them. It is not yet 
three centuries since they began to be observed with attention, 
and we have already a catalogue of more than one hundred, 
among which not more than three or four can fairly be consider- 
edas different returns of the same comet. Beside these, since 
the commencement of the Christian era, we have accounts of 
about three hundred and thirteen,t that may be relied upon. 

* No longer ago than inthe time of Galileo, that venerable philoso- 
pher, at his second citation before the inquisition, was compelled, by the 
terrors of that tribunal, to sign the following formula of abjuration:—-* I, 
** Galileo, in the seventieth year of my age, brought personally to justice, 
** on my knees, and having before my eyes the holy evangelists, which I 
“touch with my own hands, with a sincere heart and faith I abjure, 


*‘ curse, and detest, the absurdity, error, and heresy, of the motion of the 
ee 9 
earth. 


t Whole number of comets down to 1651 according to Riccioli 154. 
: Do. 1665 do.  Lubienietski 415, 
From the commencement of the Christian era, down to 1783, accord. 
ing to Pingré, 380. 
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What deduction is to be made for returns, it is impossible to 
say. But from the elements of those, with which we are ac- 
quainted, from the circumstance of every new comet differing 
in its orbit from those before known, also from the duration of 
the periodic revolutions of those, whose return has been recog- 
nised, which we cannot but suppose are among the shortest, for 
such would be likely to be first known: from all these consider- 
ations, it is evident, that the periods of comets must be very long 
and of course the real number to be inferred from all the ap- 
pearances, of which we have any knowledge, proportionally 
great. If now, in addition to all this, we consider that there are 
many, which entirely escape our notice, notwithstanding all our 
vigilance; first, from distance and feebleness of light, as we sel- 
dom see any in the hemisphere opposite to the sun; secondly, 
from such a proximity to the sun as never to appear above the 
twilight;* thirdly, from a long course of bad weather or the 
light of the moon, which sometimes eclipses them; and lastly 
from such a position of their orbits, as does not admit of their 
appearing above the horizon in those places where observations 
are taken; it is evident, that the number of comets must be very 
great. 

Let us ow see what we can learn of their magni- 
tudes. The comet of 1759, at its former appearance, was 
found, by the observation of Flamstead, to have a diam- 
eter equal to that of Mercury. The comet of 1744 is said 
to have subtended an angle of one minute, when at the distance 
of the sun, and of course must have had a diameter equal to 
three times that of the earth, and a magnitude twenty seven 
times as great. Several others, according to the best observa- 
tions, must be considered as holding a rank, in this respect, but 
little inferior to the smaller primarv planets. _ Beside, if form- 
er accounts are to be depended upon, we have not yet had an 
opportunity of making exact observations upon the most re- 
markable. We find in the history of comets, that there is men- 
tion made of several, which shone with such a lustre as to be 


* A comet is said to have been seen in the year 60 during a solar 
eclipse. 
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visible in the day time;* a circumstance, in which an observer 
could not very well be deceived, and concerning which he would 
not be likely to misrepresent. One of these is particularly de- 
scribed as very much resembling the moon, when obscured by 
athin cloud. Several are described as expelling the darkness 
of the night, and even rivaling the sun in splendor. After 
the death of Scipio Africanus, a comet appeared which is said 
to have “occupied nearly a fourth part of the heavens with its 
“light, and almost to have bedimmed the brightness of the sun.” 
In the summer of 1454 a remarkable comet appeared, 
which is represented as “ passing between us and the moon, 
“ producing an eclipse of that luminary, according to the cus- 
“ tomary manner in which those phenomena take place.t 
Seneca has given us an account of a comet, “ which,” he says, 
“ was not inferior to the sun, and which burst forth a little before 
“the Achean war. It was at first fiery and red, emitting a clear 
* light, by which it conquered the darkness of the night.” 
But we have evidence still more decisive in proof of the 
very great apparent magnitude of some of these bodies, in the 
ample account furnished us of one, which appeared no longer 
ago than 1652, and which was very carefully observed by He- 
velius himself; and several other astronomers in Europe. He- 
velius says, that at first it appeared under an angle of about 30’, 
that is, little less than the sun or moon; that it grew less and less 
for about twenty days, when it disappeared. Fully aware of 
the distrust, with which accounts of such wonderful phenomena 
are received, he enters into a minute description of the magui- 
tude, figure, colour, and every circumstance attending this 
prodigy. He states most explicitly that the whole head of this 
phenomenon exhibited an equal light, not faint toward the 


* The comet, which appeared about the time of Julius Cesar, the first 
of 1402, that of 1618, that of 1744, and several others, are said to have 
been visible in the day time. 


T Pingré says ‘ this account is attested by one eye witness of sound 
judgment. The thing is not impossible in itself. if it is true, we 
conclude that comets have very little density, for it did not disturb the 
earth or moon.” Cometog. tom. ii. p. 152. 


+ Nat. Quest. Lib. 7. c. 15. 
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limb, but presenting a well defined disc, easily traced by the nak- 
ed eye.* 

When therefore we consider, that the number of comets, in 
all probability, does not fall short of four or five hundred,} and 
that the magnitude of some of the less conspicuous and remark- 
able, raises them to an equality with the smaller planets, when 
we consider also that they are governed by the same laws, and 
make a part of the same system, is it consistent with reason and 
a just analogy to suppose, that a class of bodies, so numerous 
and majestic, was created to be the mere tools and servants of 
half a dozen planets, especially as they do not come in sight 
of them more than once in two or three centuries, and then do 
not approch within many millions of miles? As to the opinion 
that they are employed to bring back light and electricity, it is 
very difficult to conceive, without mentioning the awkwardness 
of such a contrivance for collecting and transporting fluids so 
subtle and impatient of confinement, when and how they are to 
dispose of their cargoes, and in what manner those precious ar 
ticles are to be carried through such immense spaces, as still in- 
tervene between us and the nearest approach of a comet. ‘The 
case is particularly perplexing when applied to electricity, as a 
vacuum is found to be the most perfect nonconductor of this 
fluid, which it should seem ought even to prevent it from ever 
leaving us, and so far supersede the necessity of these carriers. 
But it will be said perhaps, that there are not equal objections to 
comets being subservient to the sun, and that sume provision 
must be made to meet the vast expense, to which this luminary is 
subject. To this it may be answered, that we know too little of 
the constitution of the sun to infer a priori the necessity of 
any such supply. And were we satisfied on this point, it is far 
from being clear that comets are exactly suited to the purpose. 
It is not easy to conceive how these gross bodies are capable of 


* Hevelii Cometog. p. 324. 


¢ Struyck, upon a kind of computation not to be relied on, supposed the 
whole number about one hundred. Others have fixed it at three hundred. 
They have been generally estimated at about five hundred, La Place savs 
{hey probably do not exceed a million. 
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being manufactured into a substance so ethereal as light. From 
the proximity of the comet of 1680 to the sun, and its sup- 
posed elevation of temperature to a degree two thousand times 
greater than that of red hot iron, we should expect, if it 
were composed of matter in any considerable degree combusti- 
ble, that it would have taken fire, and become a little sun of it- 
self. But there is no evidence that its appearance after pass- 
ing the sun was essentially different from what it was before. 


Still however it may be said, that this comet must ultimately 


fall into the sun from the operation of known principles, it 
having already entered into the sun’s atmosphere, the resistence 
of which must continually make it approach nearer and nearer, 
till at length it is precipitated upon the sun’s body. This is by 
no means necessary, for we find that the orbits of the comets are 
materially changed by the influence of the planets, and this ef- 
fect of the solar atmosphere may be effectually counteracted by 
disturbing forces, which other comets are known to have expe- 
rienced. 

Indeed all these conjectures are founded upon vulgar anal- 
ogies, where the circumstances of the cases compared are out 
of all proportion to each other. Because the sun gives light 
and heat, we presume that it must be a great body cf fire, and 
like other fires must be continually fed. But its light and heat 
are found to be pretty uniform, although we know of no in- 
stance, in which there has been an accession of combustible 
matter. These who recollect the heat of the last summer, will 
be satisfied that there is at present no want of fuel, although 
the comet, which lately visited us, appears to have contributed 
no part of it. 

But there is another view of this subject, which perhaps 
will raise comets still higher in our estimation. It will appear 
upon a slight attention, that the distinction, which at first view 
seems to be so wide and manifest, is not so well grounded as 
we are apt to suppose; and we may perhaps have the mortifi- 
cation to find that we are more nearly related to these bodies, 
than we have imagined; so much so at least, as to lay us under 
an obligation to treat them with more civility. 

We would now ask, in what consists the mighty difference 
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between a planet and acomet? Not surely the position of 
their orbits. or the direction of their motion; for these can in 
no respect affect the constitution of the body, or the condition 
of its inhabitants. Nor indeed can it be the circumstance of 
having or not having an extensive atmosphere, or a long train 
of light appended, since many of these bodies, which we call 
comets, have appeared without any tail, or beard, but with a 
disc as round, well defined, and clear, as that of Jupiter. And 
as to dulness of aspect, and thickness of coma, the new planets 
of Piazzi, Olbers, and Harding,* for such we continue to call 
them, notwithstanding Dr. Herschel’s attempt to detrude them 
from the rank, these planets have atmospheres very much re- 
sembling those of most comets. Beside, it is thought by very 
good judges, that the aurora borealis, to a spectator on one of 
the other planets, would appear under che form of a tail, like those 
which belong to comets. 

But it will be very confidently asserted, that eccentricity of 
orbit constitutes an essential and most important distinction, 


* As little information is to be found in books of astronomy relating to 
these newly discovered bodies, the following sumfmary needs no apology. 
The planet Ceres was discovered by Piazzi, astronomer royal of Palermo 
in Sicily, January 1, 1801; Pallas by Dr. Olbers of Bremen, March 28, 
1802; Juno by Mr. Harding of Lilienthal, near Bremen, September 1, 1804. 
Vesta by Dr. Olbers, March 29, 1807. It will be seen from the annexed 
table, that these four bodies are in some respects distinguished from plan- 
ets and from comets, while at the same time they have some features in 
common with each, and evidently form an intermediate grade, sv that some 
astronomers have hesitated to which class to refer them. To settle this 
dispute, Dr. Herschel proposed to separate them from both under the new 
name of Asteriods. The following 1s the order of theirdistances from the 
sun; but the reverse of that in which they weve discovered. 


Vesta. Juno. Pallas. Ceres. 

Distance from the sun " aor 
in millions of miles. 217. — 266. 266. 
Periods in days. 1169. 1582. 1683. 1683. 
Eccentricity. 0°0953. 6°25. 02463. 0'097. 
er to the iad 70 g/3, 13° 50’. 34°39. 10° 37. 


Diameters in English : 
me t 100. 110. 161. 
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that must bar these intruders from our society, and keep them 
at arespectful distance. It is indeed true, that there is in this 
respect a very great difference; but we shall notwithstanding be 
surprised to find on examination how nearly they approach to 
each other, when we compare the most eccentric of the planetary 
orbits with that which is the least so, among the comets. Indeed 
we may forma geometrical serics, each term representing the 
ratio of the eccentricity to the mean distance, which shall rise 
without interruption from the planets to the comets, and con- 
nect them together in the same progression. _ But the planets, 
which have been recently discovered, seem to be filling up the 
chasm; and it is not improbable, that future discoveries will so 
multiply these intermediate objects, and render the transition 
from one to the other so imperceptible, that the distinction be- 
tween these two great classes of bodies, which has hitherto 
been considered as so just and well founded, shall appear to 
have arisen entirely from overlooking intermediate links, and 
bringing into comparison remote parts of the same chain. 

But there are many, who are willing to admit, that comets 
hold a place of some respectability in the system, though a 
subordinate one, who have yet so much humanity, that they 
know not how to consign beings, endowed with sense and rea- 
son, to such dreary abodes. ‘They are distressed for the poor 
creatures, that may be destined to experience such terri- 
ble extremes of heat and cold, of light and darkness. And it 
is not their fault, that the situation is not more tolerable, for they 
have labored very hard to make it as comfortable as possible, 
and after all, have left it but a sorry residence. Now we candidly 
confess, that we have the barbarity to feel none of this compas- 
sion for the cometarians, any more than for the poor fishes that 
know nothing of the comforts of a dry lodging and a good fire. 
Every one knows, that the tropical regions were once thought too 
hot, and the polar circles too cold, for the habitation of man. 
{Indeed it would be very difficult to conceive, were we not con- 
vinced of the contrary by fact, that animals could be so consti- 
tuted, as to live in the water, under ground, and in a vast vari- 
ety of situations, that would be fatalto man. Since then we 
find that the air, earth, sea, every element, and every climate 
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teems with life and enjovment, will not analogy justify the be 
lief, that comets are also peopled with inhabitants, who are very 
well satished with their condition, and would net thank us for 
our fancied improvements, however they might commend our 
good wishes! But if men will have it, that the cometarians 
shall not exist, unless they will condescend to use our thermom- 
eter, philosophy furnishes us with means abundantly sufficient 
to accommodate them with a temperature to their liking. 

In the first place then, even if we admit the materiality of 
heat and its actual emanation from the sun, it is well known, 
that the sun is not the only source of heat; that at a certain 
depth below the surface of the earth, the temperature is mode- 
rate and constant; that most animals are so constituted, as to 
furnish a supply of heat suited to their nature and wants; and 
that there are artificial means of procuring it, in almost any 
quantity we please. 

But it will be said, that all these means are derived ulti- 
mately from the sun, that his influence is essential to the growth 
of vegetables, and even to the fluidity of the air we breathe. 
Granting all this, we see no reason why comets may not at all 
times have an abundant supply of the sun’s beams for every pur- 
pose of this kind. Indeed without supposing that comets have a 
source of heat in themselves, which seems not altogether im- 
probable, from the observations of Dr. Herschel; yet, since the 
developement of heat, even through the medium of the sun, 
depends so much upon the nature of the substance acted upon, 
the constitution and density of the atmosphere in which it is plac- 
ed, anda variety of other circumstances; since it is well known, 
that in the latitudes of 40° and 50° the oppressive heat of 98° 
or 100° is sometimes experienced, while snow and ice on the 
mountains under the line remain congealed; since we are expos- 
- ed to sudden transitions of 30° or 40° without being able to assign 
any adequate cause; since also the comet of 1680, as well as oth- 


ers, retain their atmospheres alter passing the sun In a state very 
similar to what they were before, which, on the supposition of 
such an intense heat as some have supposed, must have been 
dispersed to the remote parts of the system; all these circum- 
stances duly considered, we see no reason in the world why 
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comets may not be provided with any temperature, which we 
may choose to give them. 

There is considerable ingenuity, though not much novelty, 
in the suggestion of Mr. Oliver in his second essay, that the 
extremes of heat and cold may be very much moderated by a 
variation in the density of the atmosphere, which surrounds 
the comet; more especially as it has been found, that caloric 
may actu:lly be expressed from the air by condensation in such 
quantity, as to set fire to combustible bodies; as also that the 
opposite effect is produced by rarefaction. 

This supposition derives additional confirmation from dis- 
coveries relative to the slow propagation of heat through fluids. 
And as the atmosphere of a comet is very thick and extensive, 
frequently equal to the space comprehended between the earth 
and the moon’s orbit, it is not improbable, that a considerable 
part of a revolution may be necessary for the heat thoroughly 
to penetrate through a medium so dense and extensive, and 
that there may not be a greater variation of temperature on the 
surface of the comet, than what takes place at the bottom of the 
ocean on the earth. Nor will this aliogether prevent those 
cool breezes, which Mr. Oliver supposes are constantly blow- 
ing towards the parts most exposed to the sun’s heat from the 
opposite hemisphere, similar to those which are found so re- 
freshing in countries adjacent to large bodies of water. 

As to the article of light, we do not see but that some of 
the cometarians, during a considerable part of their year, must 
be under the necessity of using candles, or be contented with that, 
which is not much superior to our brightest moonshine. If how- 
ever, as Dr. Herschel thinks from his observations of the comet 
of 1807, they emit a light of their own, they may suffer no in- 
convenience on this account. 

But enough of conjecture. For ourselves we want none 
of the various expedients resorted to, in attempting to render 
these bodies habitable. We have evidence abundantly suf- 
ficient to satisfy us of their habitability, in the innumerable or- 
ders of organized beings, that fall under our own observation, 
and in the ample provision, which is made to render their ex- 
istence a blessing. It is not only the shortest course, but we 
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think the most conformable to a just and enlightened philoso- 
phy, instead of bringing every thing to our own standard, to 
admit, that the variety is inexhaustible, that the worlds, which 
revolve around us, so diversified as to magnitude, aspect, and 
situation, are peopled with inhabitants equally dissimilar, as un- 
like in their form and faculties, as the several species of animals, 
which occupv this earth. 

On the whole, we cannot but hope that the view, which we 
have taken, and the facts and arguments, which we have pro- 
duced, will serve at least to correct some erroneous impres- 
sions, and do away those narrow and unworthy notions, which 
are still retained by many, relative to the use and destination 
of so considerable a portion of our system; notions, for the sup- 
port of which the general scheme of creation offers no legiti- 
mate analogy. Were the case put to ourselves, should we not 
think it very illiberal in an inhabitant of one of those bodies, 
who, as he travels through the region of the planets, should re- 
gard these vast and magnificent orbs, merely as a sort of mile- 
stones to mark his progress by, or at best but pleasant objects 
to relieve the otherwise dull uniformity of his journey; or who 
should pity the miserable condition of beings, that might be 
doomed to a sphere so contracted and destitute of variety, while 
he is favoured with so wide a range, and prospects so grand 
and diversified; visiting in succession, not only the planets, 
which happen to fall within our view, but many, to which we 
are strangers, and occasionally meeting other comets, who 
bring intelligence from distant and unknown parts, and hold- 
ing communication either immediately or by means of sim- 
ilar bodies with other suns and other systems. It is by no 
means difficult to conceive that these wandering stars present 
not only a comfortable habitation, but the means of improve- 
inent and enjoyment, in many respects superior to what we 
possess. 

Still however we cannot help thinking, though we may be 
chargeable with the same spirit, which we have been opposing, 
that there is a privilege in having our lot fixed comparatively 
near the great fountain of light and heat, whose influence is so 
sensibly felt in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and that, 
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limited as our sphere of vision is, it comprehends the better, if 
not the greater part of the system; at least it affords ample 
scope for all our faculties. Nay we will go farther, we think 
that this portion of the system exhibits striking marks of supe- 
rior dignity; and, if we may be allowed the expression, of a 
higher state of improvement and civilization; whereas there is 
something about these comets after all, which gives them the 
air of rudeness and barbarism. And although we might like, 
for the sake of the exercise and the scenery, to take an excur- 
sion into these wild and uncultivated regions, yet for a con- 
stant residence, we should prefer being at least in the vicinity 
of the metropolis. 

We have now a few words to say to another description of 
persons, who, feeling no concern for the comets, are yet under 
some apprehensions for themselves. We do not mean such as 
have yet so much of the spirit of heathenism in them as to as- 
cribe to these harmless, but illfated bodies, those calamities, 
which both reason and revelation teach us come of ourselves. 
They are out of our reach. It is in vain to argue againsta 
miracle, real or supposed. But we address ourselves to those 
who, with some philosophy, apprehend that as the heavens are 
so full of these comets, moving in all directions, there is great 
danger of collision; that the shock, or near approach of a comet, 
would be attended with the most tremendous consequences. 

In speaking of our relation to comets, we took no adyantage 
of the opinions of some very learned men, who suppose that 
some six thousand years ago, this earth itse!f was nothing more 
nor less than a comet, involved in an immense cloudy atmosphere, 
the state of darkness and chaos alluded to in sacred and profane 
history; that in consequence of passing very near the sun, this 
atmosphere was refined and purified, while the grosser parts 
subsided in the form of a crust; that some time after, a comet 
passing this way, set the earth a rotating upon its axis, whereas 
before, the day and year were of the same length, and finally, 
that the same comet, which in 1680 was observed by Sir Isaac 
Newton, came so near the earth, as by means of the vapour of 
the tail, and its attracting the waters of the ocean, to produce 
that great catastrophe the deluge, leaving this before beautiful 
24: 
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planet a melancholy ruin, its atmosphere polluted, and its soil 
deteriorated, its scanty fruits obtained only by laborious cul- 
tivation, and the lives of its inhabitants reduced to a tenth part 
of their former period. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that these are the opin- 
ions of the celebrated Whiston, a man more frequently ridicul- 
ed than read, and who displays more solid learning, science, 
and address, than are generally found in such extravagant 
speculations. 

There are others of a romantic imagination, who have tak- 
en prospective views of the changes, to which we may be expos- 
ed from the influence of comets. Since the moon produces so 
sensible an elevation of the waters of the ocean, it is not to be 
doubted, they think, thatthe near approach of a comet would raise 
such tides as would deluge most of the habitable parts of the 
globe, and by its attraction upon the protuberant matter about 
the equator, reverse the equatoreal and polar regions. A still less 
proximity of one of these bodies may, they fear, alter the position 
of the earth’s orbit, and increase its eccentricity to such a degree, 
as to convert it into a comet, and subject it to such terrible ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, as would be fatal to every living thing 
upon the face of the earth. <A large and massy comet may cn- 
counter the moon with an attraction so much superior to that 
of the earth, as to carry it off a captive, and leave us to lament its 
loss; nay, it is not impossible that it may encounter the earth 
with sufficient power to make prisoners of both. What is pos- 
sible here, may happen also to the other planets, and we may 
have the rare spectacle to see a comet seize upon Mars, or 
Venus, or Mercury, and bear it off before our eyes. 

But there is another side to this picture, and those who are 
more disposed to augur good than evil, may very easily imag~ 
‘ine effects of a more propitious aspect. 

The disturbing force of a comet may diminish, as well as 
increase the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, and together with 
other changes equally possible, may moderate the extremes of 
temperature we already suffer, and convert the seasons into a 
perpetual spring. We may also easily suppose a comet to ap- 
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proach us under such circumstances as to be overpowered by 
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the attraction of the earth, and subjected to’the office of a satel- 
lite. 

But before we indulge imagination any farther, let us see 
what reason there is for expecting any such changes. ‘The his- 
tory of astronomy, so far from furnishing any example of this 
kind, seems to render such an event very improbable. The 
length of the year, and the variety of the seasons, as well as the 
condition of the other planets, appear to have suffered, as yet, 
no material alteration; and we have astronomical observations 
that extend back more than two thousand years, and accounts 
of eclipses, and other celestial phenomena of astill more ancient 
date. We have already had occasion to mentien an account of a 
comet, which is said to have eclipsed the moon; and if it ts to be 
depended upon, the cometmust of course have passed very near 
the earth or moon; yet it 1s well known, by comparing preceding 
and subsequent observations, that neither suffered any consider- 
able disturbance. We have also mentioned that the well known 
comet of 1759 was retarded nearly two years, by the attraction 
of Jupiter and Saturn, and yet its reciprocal action upon these 
planets seems not to have amounted to a quantity capable of 
being estimated. But we have acase still more recent and re- 
markable. The first comet of 1770* seems by the best obser- 
vations, and the most profound and elaborate calculations, to 
have traversed the entire system of Jupiter’s satellites, without 
producing the slightest alteration, and that of all the comets hith- 
erto observed, this has approached the nearest to the earth; and 
although the period of the comet was diminished more than 
two days by the attraction of the earth, vet it is ascertained, so 


* This singular comet was found by Lexel to have described during 
its appearance an arc of an ellipse, corresponding to a revolution of a little 
more than five years and a half; and Burkhardt by a profound examination 
of the observations of this comet, and the elliptical elements, preper to re- 
present them, confirmed this remarkable result. But, with a revolution so 
short, this comet ought to have appeared several times; and yet it has not 
been observed before nor since the year 1770. To explain this fact, Lexel 
remarked that in 1767 and 1779, this comet passed very near Jupiter, 
whose attraction was sufficient to diminish in 1767 its perihelion distance, 
so as to render the comet visible at the earth in 1770, and by a contrary 
effect in 1779 to increase its perihelion distance, so as to render it invisible 
eiterward, Mécanique Céleste. Seconde partie liv. ix. ch. 11, and iii, 
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far as the best tables are to be relied on, that the length of ow 
year has not suffered an alteration amounting to three seconds. 
Whence it 1s concluded by La Place, that the mass uf this com- 
et is less than one five thousandth part of that of the earth; and 
from all the above facts it is highly probable, that whatever may 
be the magnitudes of comets, their quantities of matter are 
comparatively small; and so far from producing such impor- 
tant revolutions as those which have been suggested, judging 
from what we know, they do not appear calculated to annoy us 
many considerable degree, or even to injure the accuracy of 
our astronomical tables. 

Still it may be said, that a much greater comet may ap- 
proach us, and approach much nearer, and even impinge upon 
the earth; and that such an event would undoubtedly be follow- 
ed with the most disastrous consequences. All this is physic- 
ally possible; but then it supposes such a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, as places it so near the limits of impossibility, that 
it is difficult to estimate the difference. 

The comet of 1680 has been thought to threaten the earth 
with more danger than anyother. Dr. Halley concluded, trom 
a rough calculation, that at the nearest approach of this comet 
to the earth’s orbit, the distance amounted to a semidiameter 
of the sun, or, adds he, in a parenthesis, to the radius of the 
moon’s orbit.* But it has since been found, by the more rigo- 
rous calculations of Pingré and M. du Sejour, that the nearest 
distance of this comet from the earth’s orbit, was very nearly 
double the distance of the moon from the earth. And how 
small the chance is that these two bodies will arrive at these 
two points at the same time, we may judge in some degree by 
considering that the comet passes this point only once in five 
hundred and seventy five years; at which time it is about as 
‘ 300000 to 1, that the earth, that is, the centre of the earth, will 
not be within oge thousand miles of the point of greatest ap- 

* Dr. Halley’s determination of the nearest approach of this comet 
to the earth’s orbit, has sometimes been erroneously stated; the semidi- 
ameter of the earth being substituted for the semidiameter of the sun, 
4000, instead of 400000 miles; a mistake which may have led to some 
groundless apprehensions. See Rees’ Cyclopedia, article ‘* Comet.” 


¢ Cometographie, tom. is p. 166. 
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proximation; of course so near an approach as this cannot be 
expected to take place more than once in 300000 times 575, or 
about one hundred and seventy millions of years. 

On the supposition of a variation of the perihelion distance, 
and a change in the position of the orbit, the doctrine of chances 
has been applied to this subject, with a view to determine what de- 
gree of probability there is of a collision of a comet and a planet. 
M. du Sejour has shown, that even admitting such changes as 
should cause the path of a comet to intersect that of the earth, 
the chance in favor of the comet’s being in this point at that 
precise juncture is nearly as one to infinity. Likewise the 
chance in favor of the earth’s being in that point, is nearly as 
one to infinity. Not only therefore are two occurrences neces- 
sary,of which each is almost infinitely improbable, but it is also 
necessary that they should take place at the same time, in or- 
der to produce the event in question. 

But there are considerations, which might be suggested, of 
a higher nature and better suited to allay any undue apprehen- 
sions, arising from the marks of wise contrivance and benevolent 
design, which become more and more conspicuous the fur- 
ther our views are extended. ‘The circumstance of the planets, 
among which we are placed, moving all in the same direction 
and having the planes of their orbits so nearly coincident, a con- 
dition attended with advantages fully known only to those who 
have studied them, is a case not to be accounted for upon the 
doctrine of chances; it is the result of intelligence and foresight; 
and we may rest assured that the same Being, which has form- 
ed and so nicely adjusted this immense and complicated fabric, 
will not abandon to chance the work of his hands, but will so 
direct and superintead its movements, as best to promote the 
great and benevolent purpose of its creation. 

We would now lay before our readers such particulars, as 
we have been able to collect, relating to the present comet and 
that of 1807, had we not already extended this article to a 
much greater length than we at first intended. We therefore 
refer our readers, for such particulars, as well as for much valu- 
able information of a more general nature, to the appendix an- 
nexed to the volume just published, containing Dr. Winthrop’s 
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Lectures and Mr. Oliver’s Essays. We cannot however forbear 
congratulating ourselves and the public on the very early de- 
termination of the elements of the orbits of both these comets, 
as announced by Mr. Bowditch of Salem.* — It is now a long 
time since we had the satisfaction of seeing these results of Mr. 
Bowditch, as respects the comet of 1807,confirmed by those of 
some of the first astronomers in Europe; and although we have 
had too many proofs of the skill and accuracy of this distin- 
guished mathematician to admit of any doubt of the correct- 
ness of his conclusions respecting the present comet, yet ‘ve 
were not a little gratified upon finding how remarkably they 
agree with those of the celebrated Burckhardt,f as it may tend 
to silence a pretender, who has presumed to calh in question 
not merely the correctness of particular elements in Mr. Bow- 
ditch’s calculation, but the justness of his whole view of the 
subject. 
* Elements of the orbit of the comet of 1807. 

Time of passing Long ofthe Perihelion Long. of _ Inclina- 


the perihelion. perihelion. distance. node. tion 


/ 4} (@) / , &t / 4} 
d. h. S. 4 a. ° ° 


Sept. 1819 18 34 9005955 064962 8 26253 63 09 57 Bowditch. 
19 6 56 900 5653 0647491 8 26 39 40 63 14 01 Bouvard. 
18 22 10 S$ 28 41 064802 8 26 36 6315 Galvin Low. 
Motion direct. 
Elements of the orbit of the comet of 1811. 


d. h. Eu >? i 


Sept. 123 215 14 1 032 42024 7306 Bowditch. 

129 48 21412 1°02241 42013 7212 Burckhardt 
Motion retrograde. 

According to Mr. Ure of Glasgow this comet passed its perihelion 
Sept. 9, at which time its distance from the sun was 94,724,260 miles; 
comet’s distance from the earth September 15, 142,500,090 miles. 
Length of the tail at the above time 33,000,000 miles, 
The angle, which it subtended, is not mentioned. These results, as is 
evident, differ very considerably from the corresponding ones above. The 
above times are for Greenwich, except those of Bouvard and Burckhardt, 
which are for the meridian of Paris. The difference is 9’ 19”. 

{ The curious problem respecting the comet of 1770 before mentioned, 
was proposed as the subject of a prize, by the National Institute, and the 
prize was awarded to Burckhardt. 

+ It may be necessary to inform some of our readers, that we allude to 
certain strictures of a Mr. John Wood, on Mr. Bowditch’s calculations, 
which Mr. Bowseich has condescended to answer in a manner that we 
think must be very satisfactory even to the gentleman concerned, 
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ARTICLE 4. 
Self-Control: A Novel. 2vols.12mo. Philadelphia, Farrand, 
Hopkins & Zantzinger, 1811. Boston, 1 vol. 12mo, 1811. 


His warfare is within.—-There unfatigued 

His fervent spirit labours.—There he fights, 

And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 

And never-withering wreaths, compared with which 
The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds. Cowper. 


Tat a second edition of this book should be published, 
within three months of its first appearance in the country, shows 
that it has excited much interest, and we wish we had so much 
confidence in the public taste, as to believe that its having been 
much read, was a proof of its merit. But the appetite for works 
of mere amusement is indiscriminating. If our community 
has jusdly admired Crabbe, and Southey, and Scott, it has also 
applauded the weak Montgomery, and the effeminate and con- 
temptible Moore; and if quite sufficient praise has been given 
to Miss Porter, the value of the tribute is very much diminish- 
ed by the eudurance and even approbation of Miss Owenson’s 
sentimental lasciviousness. It is to be much regretted, that 
there are so many readers, who have so little regard to the 
means by which they seek amusement; who are pleased with 
any book, which pictures strong emotions, caring very little 
what is the character of their sympathies; for we are continu- 
ally less alive to repeated impressions, and the grossest applicae 
tions will at last be necessary to excite the appetite languid 
from indulgence. There are some novels also, whose authors 
seem to aim to confuse our ideas of virtue, and to destroy the de- 
finiteness of the boundaries of right and wrong. They picture 
characters, whose natural qualities, as generosity, courage, or 
susceptibility, cannot but please, and describe the proper indul- 
gence of these dispositions, as consisting in acts of extrava- 
gance, rashness, or folly, forgetting that restraint and govern- 
ment is virtue, and that feelings may be innocently possessed, 
which it will be criminal to indulge. Or they attribute to their 
heroes some powerful and absorbing affection, and this is usu- 


ally love, which they softly censure, vet represent as irresisti- 
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ble; and although it should cause the neglect of all duty, and 
destroy all common feeling, and propel to what is criminal, yet 
temptation is described in such glowing colours, that it seems 
hardly wrong to yield; we are induced to pity as misfortunes 
what we should consider the punishments of vice, and forget 
that no elevation of passion can destroy the obligations, which 
are common to all. The effect of being thus deceived into love 
of characters, in which there is nothing estimable, and induced 
to excuse and pity vice, or admire only that for the possession 
of which no one deserves praise, must be to destroy the nice- 
ness of moral discrimination. There are other no less unnatu- 
ral delineations of characters of excelling goodness, whose 
feelings are all benevolent, who are uncontaminated by any ot 
the common habits, which degrade weaker humanity. The 
most uncommon occurrences, the most dazzling deeds of vir- 
tue are the events of their lives, and these are accompanied by 
griefs that might rend the soul of sympathy, and joys that ago- 
nize. But if virtue is always represented as splendid aud com- 
manding, the relish for humble and domestic excellence will be 
lost, and if we are taught to sympathize only with elevated and 
refined pleasures, the common enjoyments of life will be in- 
sipid, while real pain will not be less felt, because the suf- 
ferer has cultivated a taste for elegant misery and sentimental 
woe. But as evil is generally produced by the perversion 
of the means of good, fictitious histories, though they may 
have held up a false standard, insinuated noxious principles, 
excited bad passions, and vitiated the taste, and cherished 
feelings already too uncontrolled, may sometimes have increas- 
ed the love of virtue, quickened the moral discernment, convey 
ed lessons of conduct, and been of great use in teaching that 
most important science, the knowledge of character. As nov- 
cls however are generally read for mere amusement, to pre- 
vent vacancy, and to relieve fatigue, the mind is usually pas- 
sive under the impression of their sentiments, or if at first vig- 
orous, is soon enervated by their debilitating influence. And 
the most assiduous readers are the young, ready to receive but 
unable to discriminate; easily pleased and excited, and unsusp1- 

cious that what is beautiful may be injurious. It is then of the 
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greatest importance, that they be free from every thing that can 
vitiate moral sensibility, from ever thing that will inflame pas- 
sion, or increase the difficulty of self-government, from all rep- 
resentations of pleasure, which will be in vain desired, from all 
trifling with the emotions of compassion, by descriptions of 
misery and want, in which suffering alone appears, while squal- 
idness, and disease, and vulgarity, their almost necessary and 
loathsome accompaniments, are unnoticed. Perhaps no class 
of writings have more effect upon the morals of the age than 
novels, ard it is unfit that these powerful agents should be ar- 
rogantly employed by any one, who has invention or imitative 
power sufficient to plan a story, and words enough to make 
sentences. We often wish that in these authors the desire 
of doing good was better directed, and that vanity would be 
satisfied with a less ample field for display. 

Self-Control, though without a name, we presume to be the 
production of afemale. The author declares herself, in a dedi- 
cation to Miss Joanna Baillie, to be * a person, whom nature, 
“‘ fortune, and inclination have alike marked for obscurity.” 
Now as we do not like disqualifying speeches, we were not 
much prepossessed in her favor, by this ostentation of modesty. 
She declares that she was desirous of doing good, and therefore 
she published a novel, which she wrote for amusement. How 
she intended to execute her purpose may be seen from the fol- 
lowing passage of the dedication. 


“¢ In the character of Laura Montreville the religious principle 
is exhibited as rejecting the bribes of ambition; bestowing forti- 
tude in want and sorrow; as restraining just displeasure; overcom- 
ing constitutional timidity; conquering misplaced affection; and 
triumphing over the fear of death and disgrace.” p. 4, 


How the author has executed her purpose we proceed to 
consider. ‘The story is this, 

Captain Montreville was a half-pay officer. He resided in 
Scotland. He had married a woman of fashion, because he was 
in love, and she accepted a man below her rank, because Mon- 
treville was handsome, and she wanted a husband; and this, 
like most love matches, was very sad in its event. Laura was 


his only child, and she is introduced to us, when seventeen 
25 
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years old, just after the death of her mother, which was by no 
means a thing to be lamented; for Lady Montreville had 
grown nervous, and she vexed her husband; and peevish, and 
she tormented her daughter; so that the former lost only a cus- 
tomary stimulus, and the latter an object of care and endurance. 
Near Glenalbert was stationed colonel Hargrave, who was very 
rich, and very handsome, and who, having a peerage in pros- 
pect, was an object of admiraiion with all the ladies in the 
kingdom. He had seen Laura, was cnamoured of her person, 
and for a year had been striving, by the display of his graces 
and powers, to secure so much of her love as would fit her for 
his purposes. ‘The first scene in the book represents him of- 
fending Laura, who had acknowledged her fondness, by his 
base proposals. As soon as he believed her to be serious in 
her resentment, his passion got the better of his pride, and he 
made offers to her father of marrying her. She rejected him, 
however, for she was now undeceived as to his character, and 
determined to overcome her affection. Here commence her 
efforts at se/f-control. With the small property, which captain 
Montreville possessed, he had purchased an annuity for his 
daughter’s life, and as payment was now refused because of 
some informality of the deed, a journey to London _be- 
came necessary, and Laura accompanied her father. The 
evening before they set out, she had an interview with Har- 
grave, in which he made the most lover-like protestations, 
and by varied appeals to the fears and affections of Laura, now 
promising amendment, and now threatening most desperate 
measures, declaring that if she would not forgive him, he would 
drown his love in dissipation, and even hinting that he would 
hang himself, and thus that upon her would be the death of his 
body and soul, at last persuades or compels her to promise, that 
_if for two years his habits were correct, she would then think 
about his being again her friend. Hargrave was quite satisfied, 
and he bought Blair’s sermons, and began to go to church, and 
determined to be very discreet in his gallantries. Meanwhile 
Laura and her father arrive in London, and here they are de- 

ined by various difficulties in settling the affair of the annui- 
tye Their landlady had two daughters, one of them was short, 
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round, and ugly; and much to the annoyance of Laura, was 
very full of tender sentiment. ‘The descriptions of her rhapso- 
dies, though there is in them somewhat of caricature, are rather 
amusing: the other was married to a quiet little plebeian, Mr. 
Jones; and a conversation, which took place on a visit to them, 
we wiil extract, for we think it as lively as any part of the book. 
In the narrative of an expedition which Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
had made to the highlands, some mention was made of the 
herrings, which are caught in Loch Lomond. 


“ ‘Kate,’ said Mr. Jones, setting down his tea-cup, and settling 
his hands upon his knees, ‘ you know I think you’re wrong about 
them herrings.’ ‘ Mr. Jones,’ returned the lady, with a look that 
shewed that the herrings had been the subject of former alterca- 
tion, ‘ for certain the waiter told me that they came out of the loch, 
and to what purpose should he tell lies about it?’ ‘ I tells you, 
Kate, that herrings come out of the sea,’ said Mr. Jones. ‘ Well, 
that loch is a great fresh water sea,’ said Mrs. Jones. ‘ Out of the 
salt sea,’ insisted Mr. Jones. ‘ Ay,’ said Mrs. Jones, ‘ them salt 
herrings as we gets here, but it stands to reason, Mr. Jones, that the 
fresh herrings should come out of fresh water.’ ‘I say, cod is 
fresh, eae doesn’t it come out of the sea? answer me that, Mrs. 
Jones.’ itis no wonder the cod is fresh,’ returned the lady, 
‘ when me fishmongers keep fresh water running on it day and 
night.’ * Kate, it’s of no use argufying, I say herrings come out 
of the sea. What say you, Sir?? turning to Captain Montreville. 
The Captain softened his verdict in the gentleman’s favor, by say- 
ing, that Mrs. Jones was right in her account of the waiter’s report, 
though the man, in speaking of ‘ the loch,’ meant not Loch. Lo- 
mond, but an arm of the sea. ‘ I know’d it,’ said Mrs. Jones, tri. 
umphantly, for haven’t I read it in the newspaper as Government 
offers a reward to any body that’ll put most salt upon them Scotch 
herrings, and isn’t that what makes the salt so dear?? So having 
settled this knotty point to his own satisfaction, Mr. Jones again 
applied himself to his tea.” 


The person, to whom the money for the annuity had been 
paid, was dead; his heir, Mr. Warren, was a fop, and a man of 
pleasure; and having seen Laura, he formed designs respecting 
her, which were quite in character. Warren, pretending a 
commission from her father, whom he had drawn from the 
house by a promise of settling his business, persuaded Laura to 
ride with him, and would have carried her out of the city, but 
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‘¢ aura rose from her seat, and seizing the reins with a force 
that made the horses rear, she coolly chose that moment to 
spring from the curricle” This amazonian achievement would 
have excited our wonder, had we not been before apprized of 
the alarming size of our heroine.—“ Her height was certainly 
above the beautiful, and perhaps exceeded the majestic.” This 
decription resembles in extravagance that of her eyelashes, 
which were such, that when “she raised her mild, religious, 
dark grey eyes, they rested on the well-defined, but delicate 
eyebrow; and when her glance fell before the gaze of admira- 
tion, they threw a long shade on a cheek of unequalled beauty, 
both for form and colour.” After all this we could easily have 
imagined that “ the contour of her features, inclining to the 
Roman, might perhaps have been called masculine.” But we 
are nevertheless to believe that Laura was very beautiful, for 
we are elsewhere told, that she was a person of ‘ matchless 
simplicity and consummate loveliness.” 

Laura is now represented as enduring distresses, which 
seldom befal an individual, with a keenness of feeling, undimin- 
ished by exercise. She had the care of her father, suffering 
from dangerous illness, occasioned by his alarm at the absence 
of Laura with Warren, whose character he had just discovered, 
or from hypochondriac depression, constantly foreboding and 
complaining; she supplied his wants by her labors in painting, in 
which she was skilled; and she is exposed to the passionate 
ravings of Hargrave, who had followed and found her, and who, 
as he grew more dissolute, was more anxious for a speedy union, 
urging his suit with a terrifying fervor, being seconded by the 
intreaties of her debilitated father. Her only friends, Mrs. De 
Courcy and her son and daughter, with whom she had become 
acquainted by means of her paintings, had left the city, and 
' Montague De Courcy had ceased his visits, fearing the increase 
of an incipient passion, which circumstances prevented his in- 
dulging. Alone and enfeebled, she suffered the loss of her fa- 
ther, and the prospect of poverty appalled her. _In this desti- 
tute state she was received, as a companion, by Lady Pelham, 
a half-sister of her mother, to whom, on account of some fam- 
ily dissensions, she had been before unknown. 
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Relieved from the fears of poverty and the persecutions of 
Hargrave, and elevated to be the associate of rank and fortune; 
as the niece of Lady Pelham, Laura was for a while insensible 
to the new vexations which awaited her. In her aunt she 
found a most assiduous tormentor. She received Laura because 
she wanted a companion, and Laura would be a very cheap and 
very useful one, and as she was handsome, would be known and 
admired, and thus Lady Pelham’s disinterested generosity would 
be acknowledged. She had persuaded herself that her only 
motives were benevolence towards Laura, and the desire of 
having some object to fill the chasm in her affectionate heart, 
which was made by the elopement of her unnatural daughter 
with a young ensign, whom she never could forgive. Her 
kindness to Laura, she expected would be repayed by the en- 
durance of her ill temper, and she seemed to value her princi- 
pally as an object op which to exercise her power of torment- 
ing. The casual mention of one of the most profligate actions 
of Hargrave, had so affected Lama, as to cause a long illness, 
and the melancholy which remained, and was caused by the 
conviction that she must no more have any hope with regard 
to him, excited the curiosity of her aunt, and was a theme of 
unceasing hints and inquiries. In the spring they removed to 
her Ladyship’s seat at Walbourne near Norwood, the residence 
of her friends the De Courcy’s, who are represented as hospit- 
able, and benevolent, and cheerful, and to whom she often re- 
sorted for relief from the society of her aunt. Hargrave, dis- 
covering her abode, again appears as the friend of Lady Pel- 
ham, declares to her his pretensions and wishes, and intrigues 
with her to secure the compliance of Laura, who decidedly de- 
clared to her aunt her determination to persist in her rejection, 
while to Hargrave she conducted with coldness and aversion. 
The entreaties and commands of Lady Pelham, her threats, 
and promises, and abuse; the visits of Hargrave, at which she 
was compelled to be present; the reports of her absolute en- 
gagement, and all the plans which could be devised to over- 
come her decision, had no other effect, but to distress and mor- 
tify Laura. Their removal again to London, where she hoped 
tobe free from Hargrave, did not bring the expected relief. 
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Admitted to familiar acquaintance with her aunt, Laura was 
exposed to his passion when she was alone, and to offensive 
freedoms before others. For a short time the manner of Har- 
grave was changed from ardor and extravagance to civility and 
respect, and Laura congratulated herself on the alteration. But 
it only lasted while an unsuccessful attempt was made to invoive 
her by gaming, when he again was wild and furious in his ad- 
dresses. Such was his influence with Lady Pelham, and her 
desire that he should succeed, that she conaived at a scheme, 
by which Laura was to be arrested for a pretended debt, and 
Hargrave to relieve her upon condition of iuture kindness. 
His designs were much more atrocious than were confided to 
Lady Pelham, and the detection of the plot roused the indigna- 
tion of Laura at the baseness of her aunt, which she could no 
longer doubt. ‘To appease her anger, and prevent her depar- 
ture to her friends in Scotland, her Ladyship imimcdiateiy re- 
moved to Walbourne. 

Montague De Courcy had concealed his love, because his 
fortune would not permit increased expense, until he had made 
that provision for his sister, which his father had intended, but 
neglected. Her marriage to one of the most respectable and 
sensible men mentioned inthe novel, was the cause of an avow- 
alon his part, which produced a rejection by Laura, for she 
was not yet entirely freed from the dominion of her imagina- 
tion, and believed that she could not return the love which was 
offered. Mer intimacy with De Courcy was not indifferent to 
Hargrave, and the final success of De Courcy’s suit inflamed 
him almost to madness. He hated the man, of whom he was 
jealous, and resolved that force should obtain what his persua- 
sions would not. But the regiment, towhich he belonged, with 
Hargrave at the head of it, were now ordered to America, and 
the news of his departure at length relieved Laura from appre- 
hension, and left her to indulge in happy anticipations. Ano- 
ther event, not much less propitious to her peace, also took 
place, which was the death of her aunt by apoplexy. We hop- 
ed that here the unfortunate Laura’s troubles were to cease, 
and she was to arrive at the fate of all heroines, that she was 
about to be married, have a great many children, and live a 
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long and happy life. But alas! our author was determined up- 
on having at least one original incident in her book, and seems 
through the remainder of it as though she had written herself 
into an extacy, for the purpose. 

One evening as Laura was returning from Mrs. De Cour- 
cy’s, she is seized by ruffians, transported in a carriage with 
closed blinds, with most indescribable celerity, to the sea-coast. 
She made one unsuccessful attempt by the way to jump out of the 
window, and in her despair she hid a penknife in her bosom. 
She was now put on board a vessel, and carried to America. In 
the wilds of Canada, far from human habitations, her nearest 
neighbours the Indians, she is placed in an house, which we pre- 
sume was made for the purpose, there to. await the arrival of 
her most devoted Col. Hargrave. She resolves however to 
commit suicide, provided there should be any necessity. But 
she is saved from her very disagreeable dilemma, by the care- 
lessness of her maid, who left her alone, while walking. She 
espies a canoe, embarks, and is carried by the stream down the 
rivers She moves on till the next morning, when she performs 
a most terrible exploit, no less than sailing down a cataract, 
which it is to be supposed was exceedingly high. She finds 
herself, when recovered from the uncomfortable effects of her 
adventure, in a respectable house. Hence she obtains a pas- 
sage for her native country, and after arriving there, every 
thing goes on precisely as if she had not gone to America at 
all. As for Hargrave, he thinking Laura was drowned, shoots 
himself. 

Thus much for the narrative. The incidents are most of 
them trite, and some are ridiculous. We were inclined so to 
consider the attempt of Hargrave, to seize Laura in the house 
of her aunt, in broad day-light, notwithstanding all the appara- 
tus of connivance and strategem, by which it is attempted to 
make it appear credible. And where would not our author’s 
love of the marvellous have carried her, when it induced her to 
seud her poor heroine over the Atlantic, to the wildernesses of 
Canada. It would, indeed, be no objection to the novel, if by 
the triteness of the incidents, we meant such as occurred every 
day in real life, but we mean what is very different, such as oc- 
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cur every day in novels. ‘The conduct in any imagined situa- 
tions may be represented as perfectly correct, the example to 
any one in similar circumstances fit to be exactly followed. 
But of however general application the moral or practical prin- 
ciple that is deduced may be, its impression cannot be so great 
upon us, if we believe it to be impossible that we should ever 
be in such circumstances, as if we thought ourselves continual- 
ly liable to be placed‘in them. Many have respected the de- 
cision of Alexander at the Granicus, or of Cesar at the Rubi- 
con, and have admired the fortitude of Regulus, but perhaps few 
have imitated these high examples in the familiar actions of 
common life. So too A'sop’s fox tormented by flies presents a 
very excellent example of patience, but we suspect that there 
have not been many, who have been more quiet in suffering on 
account of it. 

With the manner, in which the incidents are related we 
were in general pleased, notwithstanding many faults. Some- 
what of wit and repartee is displayed, yet the attempts at hu- 
mor are often awkward. There is sometimes an unpleasant 
obtrusion of the author’s self; there are frequent trifling vulgar- 
ities of style, and some slight inaccuracies in delineations of 
character. We were amused by the extravagance of some de- 
scriptions, and wondered at the want of judgment in others. 
Religious observations are sometimes introduced in a trouble- 
some and injudicious manner. A great deal of ornament is 
not attempted, nor does the fancy of the author appear adapted 
to figurative embellishment. But her remarks on human na- 
ture have often much acuteness. There are passages, which 
we think have great pathos, and on the whole, there is much 
interest felt in‘the characters intreduced. 

We cannot but approve the intention of the author to re- 
commend habits of self-government, which appears from the 
character of Laura; for we wish that it should be believed that 
it is our duty to direct, and not be guided by our feelings; and 
we are glad that it is the conquest of love, by which this gov- 
ernment is exemplified. Not that we consider love a thing in it- 
self the most difficult to be got rid of; not that we should view 
the man who had overcome indolence, or irritability of temper, 
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with less respect, than the person who had consented to live, 
and even to smile, after discovering the unworthiness of a lover; 
nor that we should consider patience in poverty, and cheerful- 
ness in want, virtues less exalted, than submission to the loss ot 
any object of affection, how much soever the happiness of life 
might have been thought to depend upon it; but because the re- 
presentations of love in works of the imagination are generally 
such as imply that its power is irresistible, that yielding entire- 
ly to it is commendable, and that it is worthy to employ many 
years of life. But love, (in its technical sense, as it is common- 
ly described in novels,) when it has in it any thing of senti- 
ment, we consider only as an alloy of sober friendship; we 
attribute all the ravings, and extravagances, and vices of pro- 
fessed and desperate lovers, to the impulses of animal feelings. 
And these representations are dangerous as well as false. They 
inflame imagination, they cherish passion, and excite expecta- 
tions of such happiness as can never be enjoyed. As far then 
as this story, by exhibiting the power of good sense and relig- 
ion, may counteract the delirious dreams, which may have been 
produced by “ exaggerated descriptions of the happiness of 
love,” and as far as the example which it affords of an attach- 
ment which was rational, without any of the wildness of pas- 
sion, and was strong because it sprung from a soil of virtue, 
and was firm because its growth was slow, may tend to put love 
out of fashion, so far we think it deserves praise. 

The author has judiciously contrasted the restraining exer- 
tions of Laura, with the indulgence and yielding, which char- 
acterized Hargrave; and if we think that she has not represent- 
ed the energy of religion, and the effect of continued endeav- 
ours as sufficiently great, we shall not condemn her forthe ter- 
rible event which she pictures to the undisputed sway of pas- 
sion. 

The passion of Hargrave is opposed to the attachment of 
De Courcy, and the author has with some correctness marked 
the difference between the sentiments, which Laura entertain- 
ed toward each. Hargrave had entirely possessed her soul; 
she had loved him with somewhat of such devotedness, as he 
felt for her, though with a purity, which he did not possess, 
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and without his selfishness. But so calm and rational was her 
regard for De Courcy, that she could not suspect it was love. 
She could not for a long time believe, that a mutual desire of 
pleasing and benefitting, a high estimation of each other’s vir- 
tues, there being nothing to diminish or counteract their es- 
teem, amounted to any thing more than what was a very insul- 
ficient bond of marriage; and our author herself seems almost 
unwilling to allow that raptures, extacics, and transports, are 
really unnecessary to prove the strength of attachment. Had 
De Courcy been described as a little more manly, and not so 
dependent on smiles and favors, and having less awful reve- 
rence for Laura, and not quite so much liability to gloom, the 
character of a methodist parson would not have been thought 
by Lady Pelham so applicable. 

Lady Pelham is represented as a character of the most de- 
voted selfishness. With some strength she had much narrows 
ness of mind. She was proud, and vexed at every body who 
was better than herself. Persons whose conduct was a re- 
proach upon her own, by whose virtue she was awed, she did 
not envy, she did not slander, but such was her native open- 
ness, she could not but perpetually speak of their faults, and 
hint her dislike; and yet her petulance implied that she was 
sometimes dissatisfied with herself, and sought to transfer her 
own faults to some one else. She appears to have had aconve- 
nient power of thinking herself always in the right, which was 
yet accompanied with a most uncomfortable uneasiness that 
every one else should think so too. What she thought the ten- 
derness of her heart, often appeared like ill-temper; her ungov- 
erned and irascible passions were, in her own opinion, only 
strong and quick feelings; she had no irritability, but her sensi- 
bility was always alive; her perfect generosity was most fre- 
quently manifested by her easy reception of favors, and her 
delicacy, by her unwillingness to return them. Thus she is 
described, as living upon opinion, and therefore desiring power, 
as this implied superiority, and as she had not taste or capacity 
for attachment, she was pleased that others should be depend- 
ent onher. Lady Pelham is said to have had wit, liveliness, 
and information; and when every bedy pleased her, why she 
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would please them. But if at some times her vivacity delight- 
ed, at others, the ebullitions of her indulged passions were de- 
grading and offensive. When she dared to expose herself, her 
malice seemed diabolical, and no trifle could escape her cen- 
sure, or if fear restrained her, she relieved herself from even 
apparent good humor, by provoking hints and inuendos. In 
the delineation of this character, by the descriptions of the 
means and influence of self-deception,and of the expressions of 
ill-temper and vanity, we think the author has discovered 
knowledge of human nature. 

We can give the same praise to the descriptions of cap- 
tain Montreville’s melancholy. When afflicted with this dis- 
ease, he appears weak in mind and indolent in body; ill-tem- 
pered, irritable, and selfish; depressed, and not roused by mis- 
fortunes; tormenting himself and others by anticipations of in- 
creased calamity, and refusing every thing that might enliven. 


 Wilfully and without effort he suffered his spirits to expire. 
His whole train of thinking became habitually gloomy. He was 
wretched even without reference to his situation, and the original 
cause of his melancholy was rather the excuse than the reason of 
his depression.” p. 175. 


And this is precisely the manner in which he should have ip- 
peared. 

On the whole, we have been pleased with Self-Control. If 
we have sometimes been made to laugh, where it was not in 
tended, we have never been angry; and if we could not admire, 
we could often approve. 


4G 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Unoer this head we propose, among other articles, to publish 
such interesting information as we may obtain respecting the 
universities and colleges in our country. From our vicinity 
to the university of Cambridge, we shall be able, we presume, 
to give intelligence particularly relating to this institution. 


We have received an account of the provision made by the 
late Hon. Samuel Dexter for promoting a critical knowledge 
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of the holy scriptures, which we have no doubt will be accepta- 
ble to a large portion of our readers. 


Dexter fund at Harvard university. 


Tue donor of this fund was one of “ the memorable men 
‘“‘ of our country.”* He retired from mercantile business in 
Boston, when thirty six years old, and was afterwards in im- 
portant public stations. For the last thirty years of his life he 
declined these einployments, and gave much of his time to 
study; and particularly to theological inquiries. He died in 
the summer of 1810, in the eighty fifth year of his age. He 
bequeathed five thousand dollars to Harvard college, for pro- 
moting a critical knowledge of the scriptures. The part of his 
will relating to this bequest is here published. 


Extract from the will. 


“ Being myself firmly persuaded, that if the Christian religion 
be but weil understood, it cannot fail of convincing every sincere 
inquirer of its divine authority; and recent deistical publications, 
as well as many of a more distant date, rendering it evident that 
revelation is rejected because some of the historical, doctrinal, or 
preceptive parts of the holy scriptures, or parts of each, are mis- 
apprehended by unbelievers; the reading of whose writings tends 
to shake the faith of such as are unable to detect their mistakes— 
difficulties started seeming to many insu: mountable, however super- 
ficial they really may be and may appear to be to persons well ac- 
qu:inted with the original languages—which difficulties would van- 
ish, were the passages objected to critically and judiciously render- 
ed and explained: and it being also apparent, that the nature and de- 
gree of the inspiration attributed by the most rational Christians to 
the sacred writers, are, with respect to some of them at least, 
wrongly conceived of by the enemies of revealed religion. 

“ T do therefore give and bequeath to the President and Fellows 
of the University in Cambridge, in this Commonwealth, for the 
benefit of said University, and the increase of that most useful 
branch of learning, the critical knowledge of the holy scriptures, 
- the'sum of three thousand three hundred thirty and three dollars 
thirty and three cents and four mills; to be paid in one year and an 
half after my decease; the same to be put out and kept on interest, 
on good security, both fersona/ and real; by which I mean, that 
two responsible persons, at least, shall give bond, jointly and seve- 
rally; and that there shall be executed a deed of mortgage of lands, 


* See biographical notice of the late Hon. Samuel Dexter, in the 
Monthly Anthology for July, 1810. 
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that may without difficulty be rented, free from any incumbrance, 
as collateral security for payment; which lands shall be of three- 
fold the value of the sum mentioned in the condition of the bond: 
and my will is, that the interest be applied according to the follow- 
ing directions. 

“ The first year’s interest, and that of other years as expressed 
in the sequel, | appropriate to the purchasing from time to time, 
for the library of said University, translations of the bible already 
published, not yet possessed, or that may be published, or tranus- 
tations of the Old or New Testament separately, or of any portion 
or portions of one or the other—learned commentaries and expli- 
cations, profound remarks, and in general of any books, or manu- 
scripts of any country or language, and of whatever description, 
which may be judged useful in promoting a critical knowledge of 
the holy scriptures, and for forming by degrees a complete bibli- 
cal apparatus, whereby sacred criticism may be further improved, 
and progressively carried on towards perfection. 

‘‘ [tis my desire that the President and Fellows of the University 
elect three gentlemen of the clergy, and two others, not of that or- 
der, to join with the corporation in the management of the interest 
that may grow out of this fund, according to the directions already 
given, and those which are yet to be added: and my will is, that 
three clerical, and two lay gentlemen be at all times associated 
with the corporation for this purpose; which is to be understood 
as a matter, not interfering with, but entirely distinct from the 
professorship of divinity in the University, saving that the profes- 
sor will be eligible, as a clergyman, into the association, or occa- 
sionally, as a lecturer, for the design which will be presently offer- 
ed to view. 

“ The interest of the second year, and of others, as will soon be 
mentioned, | devote to the promotion of the knowledge of the sa- 
cred writings, principally of the New Testament, in such a way 
as Cannot ordinarily be practised in mixed assemblies of Christians 
on Lord’s days; which yet may tend greatly to the inprovement 
of men of contemplative minds; especially of such students in di- 
vinity as may be desiious to become critics in biblical literature, 
that they may thereby be rendered more extensively useful in the 
church of God. It is therefore my desire that the corporation and 
their elected associates, institute time and place for the delivery, 
in each of those years, of one learned dissertation, or more, if they 
see fit, for the purpose of critically explaining either the history, 
doctrines, or frecefits, of the gospel; and of each in such order, as 
shall be judged most likely to be profitable, and as suitable lec- 
turers for each can be provided: not omitting elucidations of such 
parts of the Old Testament as have by the most judicious exfositors 
been thought to be prophetic of the advent, or to refer to the char- 
acter, or offices of the Messiah, or to the events consequent upon 
his divine mission. Peradventure while the believer is illuminat- 
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ed, the sceptic may be convinced. My meaning is, that only 
some selected part of sacred history, some particular doctrine, or 
precept of the gospel, or except where one cannot be disjoined 
from another, some single prophecy of the coming of Christ, some 
individual prophetic description of his person, or of his religion, or 
of its effects, should be the subject of any one lecture. 

“ My will is, that two hundred sixty and six dollars and two 
thirds of a dollar, the annual interest, be applied the first year in 
which it may be received for purchasing books, or writings, for 
the library; and the next year after for defraying the expenses of 
critical lectures for promoting scripture knowledge, and so onina 
regular change, and reciprocal succession. 

“ Provided nevertheless, that as the lecturers ought to receive a 
compensation, and a large number of their discourses should be 
published, if the corporation, and the five gentlemen associated 
with them, (I mean both here and elsewhere, a majority of the 
whole body,) should judge it best that the first year’s interest, ap- 
propriated to the support of lecturing, should be put out on inter- 
est, and that there should be no public discourse delivered till two 
years’ compound interest of the capital sum shall have been receiv- 
ed, their judgment shall determine this question. But should 
they thus judge, it is not to be understood to be my desire that the 
whole of the five hundred forty and nine dollars and one third of a 
doHar, then in hand, should at all events be expended in that same 
year. <A gradual increase of the capital, when a part of the income 
can at times be well spared, without injuring the design of the tes- 
tator, would be desirabie: and to this end also it will be of impor- 
tance that no monies should lie unnecessarily in an unproductive 
state. These things bowever are left entirely to the prudence 
and wise conduct of the managers. 

_ © Provided moreover, that if at any time, or times, when interest 
shall have been received, or may be receivable, a learned person 
shall have written, or shall be engaged in writing a critical treatise, 
disquisition, or commentary, of the same useful tendency, in the 
judgment of the associated managers, too lengthy to be reed at any 
public meeting—or if, when it shall be thought that circumstances 
are become sufficiently propitious, and that advantages fully ade- 
quate to the undertaking are possessed, any learned man shall be 
employed about a new translation of the New Testament, or of any 
part or parts of the same, or of such part or parts of the Old Tes- 
tament as are referred to above, the corporation and the gentlemen 
associated with them, may interrupt the ordinary course of pro- 
ceeding, and apply a part, or the whole of any money received for 
interest, as an aid towards printing and publishing such treatise, 
disquisition, commentary, or translation, if it should appear to 
them fit and proper so todo. When, however, a sale of the copy- 
right will effect the same design, this use of the money will be, 
needless. 
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«© After all that has been said above, the corporation and their 
associates will not fail to observe a disposition in the testator to 
leave very much to their discretion. He was influenced thereto 
from a persuasion of his own incompetency for determining their 
proceedings with precision. His great object is to promote a crit- 
ical knowledge of the holy scriptures; but he is not so tenacious of 
the plan he has exhibited, as to be against any deviations from it; 
provided the important purpose of the bequest be strictly adhered 
to. The scheme presented may be superfluous in some respects, 
and defective in others. Tothe superior wisdom of the worthy 
and respectable characters, who may practise and improve upon it, 
but above all to the blessing of Gop, he commends a design so im- 
perfectly delineated.” 

Note. 


“ March 27, 1800. 


“ Tr has occurred to me, since the execution of my last will 
and testament, that it may be imagined by some, that the design 
of the legacy to the university implies in it an apprehension that 
the reverend and learned gentlemen, the President and the Profes- 
sor of Theology, the learned and worthy Professor of the Hebrew 
and Oriental languages, and the great body of the clergy in this com- 
monwealth, are remiss in their attention to the object of the legacy. 
I earnestly disavow the implication. Indeed, while with an enthu- 
siastic ardor I was penning that part of my will, I had no room for 
the idea. My mind was wholly occupied with a wish that the re- 
ligion of the gospel, which the more I studied the more I was 
confirmed in the belief of its truth, might be better understood; 
that unbelievers might be proselyted, and doubters confirmed. 
Upon the occurrence of the thought, however, I was led to revise 
the article in my will; the result of which revision is, that I am 
very sensible it might receive amendments. The method pro- 
posed respecting the subjects of the public discourses might be 
altered for the better. I think I could meliorate it myself; but I 
shall not attempt it. I have submitted al] matters in a great meas- 
ure to the discretion of the managers; and to remove all cause for 
censure, I now beg that the bequest may be considered as if I had 
said but little more than that I left such a sum for promoting a 
critical knowledge of the holy scriptures. No one will deny that 
this is a very important object. Every one will allow, that he who 
wishes for no more religious knowledge than will barely suffice, nev- 
er improves, as he ought, the small stock he is possessed of, or he 
would desire more. No proficient in biblical learning will say that 
sacred criticism is arrived at perfection. It will be improving till 
believers ¢ shall know even as they are known.’ The study of the 
gospel and its precedent and subsequent relations, is * drawing 
water out of the wells of salvation,’ which are inexhaustible. 

3 Upon the whole, I leave the matter nearly as much at large as 
if the bequest had been made in two lines as above; not doubting it 
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there are suggestions in my plan that may in some measure be 
helpful they wiil be recurred to. My object will be well known 
from what I have written, though I may not have been happy 
enough to lay a wise scheme for carrying it into effect; and this 
object I earnestly wish may be pursued. The thought thot Lt had 
done nothing by proposing it, which eventually might have some 
effect in promoting the interest of the divine religion of the gospel, 
the declarations of which lie at the foundation of my own hope re- 
specting a future existence, would give me uneasiness in the latest 
moments of my life. 

“P,.S. Thedirections respecting the placing and keeping at 
interest the legacy, and the election of associates with the corpora- 
tion, cannot be dispensed with, but must remain absolute, notwith- 
standing any thing said above. They cannot be discretionary. 

“ It isimpossible that the usefulness of explaining idioms, 
phrases, and figures of speech, which abound in the scriptures; 
and the usages and customs therein referred to; and of clearing 
up the difficulties in sacred chronology and geography, should not 
be adverted to by the managers of the legacy. 

“J certify that the above written are correct copies of the orig- 
inal bequest in my own hand writing, dated February 12, 1799; 
and of the note directed to be communicated to the cerporation, 
dated March 27, 1800, with a postscript. 

“ T also certify, that on the 9th of October, 1802, I wrote and 
executed a short codicil, adding one thousand one hundred and 
eleven dollars eleven cents and one mill; and that on the day of 

1809, I wrote and duly executed a second codicil in order to 
add five hundred and fifty five dollars fifty five cents and five mills, 
thereby making an aggregate sum of five thousand dollars to be 
applied sole/y and entirely to the promoting of a critical knowl- 
edge of the holy scriptures, as expressed in the original bequest, 
and subject, mutatis mutandis, so far as may be approved by the 
corporation and their associ.tes, to the directions given in the 
same, yet renewing and confirming the discretionary powers in 
their fullest latitude of construction as therein also expressed. 


“SAMUEL DEXTER.” 


The fund thus bequeathed being received in May last, 
the corporation proceeded, according to the will, to elect 
associates, who with the President and Fellows constitute 
the Trustees of the fund; and they are the Hon. Samuel Dex- 
' ter, Hon. Artemas Ward, Rev. John Bradford, Rev. James 
Freeman, D. D. Rev. William E. Channing. 

As a first measure for accomplishing the objects of the 
foundation, the Trustees determined upon “the election of a 
suitable person to deliver a course of lectures on this founda- 
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tion, the subject to be biblical criticism; the lecturer to treat of 
its necessity and importance to a right understanding of the 
scriptures and the best manner of pursuing it; pointing out a 
course of study in this department of sacred learning. He will 
also answer objections to biblical criticism, with remarks on 
its history and present state.” The delivery of the lectures is 
to commence at the college so soon as the lecturer shall have 
prepared his course; within a period not exceeding two years 
from the time of his election; and the delivery of the whole 
course to be within three months from the time the first lecture 
is given. ‘There shall be paid to the lecturer a sum not less 
than three hundred dollars. | 

The Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster of Boston was in the 
month of June last chosen first lecturer. 


THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION AT CAMBRIDGE, 


"Tze number of resident Graduates, studying divinity at the 
College having much increased, some new arrangements have 
been made for their benefit. Heretofore the theological stu- 
dents had pursued their studies with the advantage of the Li- 
brary, and public lectures of the College, and with such advice 
as they might seek. Their superintendence had been the duty 
ofno one. The president, the professor of Divinity and pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriental languages now afford the in- 
struction, which they can give consistently with their primary 
obligations to the undergraduates. Professor Willard assists 
them in the study of the Hebrew scriptures. The critical in- 
terpretation of the Greek testament is pursued under Dr. 
Ware: general references are furnished by the Professor, and 
the attention of the students is ‘not confined to any text book. 
The President directs their inquiries on the principal sub- 
jects of natural and revealed religion, by proposing ques- 
tions for examination, with references to books to be con- 
sulted. 

As the system adopted requires an easy access to many 
hooks, the corporation have placed at their disposal the dupli- 
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cate Theological works of the college library. These have 
bee n deposited in a reading room, at all times open. Among 
these books are the following copies of the scriptures; The 
London Polyglott, The Hebrew Bible with the Massorah, 
The first volume of Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible, Grabe’s 
Septuagint, Wetstein’s New Testament. There are several 
valuable Concordances and Lexicons; among which are Tay- 
lor’s and Buxtorf’s Hebrew concordances, [Trommius’ con- 
cordance for the Septuagint, and Stephens’ for the Greek 
of the New Testament, Robert Stephens’ Latin Thesaurus, 
Henry Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, Pagninus’ Hebrew The- 
saurus, and Schindlers’ Pentaglott Lexicon. There are ma- 
ny works on the interpretation of the scriptures, some of which 
are rarely to be met with in this country: such as, those of Le 
Clerc, Grotius, Lightfoot, Poole, Wolfius, the Fratres Poloni, 
Mede. The following may be a specimen of other theological 
works. Either the whole or parts of the works of Barrow, 
Chillingworth, Bishop Burnett, Josephus, Bull, Arminius, Bo- 
chart, Le Long, Father Simon, Hoadly, Lardner, Stillingfleet, 
Sykes. Besides these works, and others of a similar nature, 
there are many good editions of the works of the fathers. 

The priviliges of the graduates in the college library have 
not been diminished by this arrangement, but any books which 
are there may still be borrowed or consulted. 


MEDICAL DEGREES. 


Somz new regulations have lately been made with regaré to 
the conferring of medical degrees by Harvard University. The 
following are the statutes now in force on this subject, with a 
note relating to it. 

“© 1. Candidates for the degree of Doctor in Medicine must 
attend two courses of the lectures of each of the medical pro- 
fessors in this University, and also their clinical practice in 
medicine and surgery during the lectures. They must study 
two years under the direction of a regular practitioner of med- 
icine, and allow a third to elapse before they can be examined. 
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Provided, however, that in extraordinary cases the medical 
professors, with the consent of the President, may dispense 
with the attendance on one course of lectures on such condi- 
tions as may be thought reasonable. 

“© 2, Those who have not received a university education, 
shall satisfy the President and medical professors of their knowl- 
edge in the Latin language, and in experimental philosophy- 

“3, The candidates shall enrol their names with the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty of Medicine, immediately after the ter- 
mination of the winter courses of lectures. ‘The examinations 
will commence on the second Wednesday following, and be 
continued from time to time until all the candidates have been 
examined in Anatomy, Surgery and Midwifery; Theory and 
Practice of Medicine; Chemistry and Materia Medica; and 
Clinical Medicine. In extraordinary cases, the faculty, with 
the consent of the President, may examine at other periods. 

“4. Each of the candidates approved shall prepare an in- 
augural dissertation on some medical subject, which disserta- 
tion having been submitted to the Faculty of Medicine, at least 
fourteen days before, shall be read and defended at a public 
examination in the Philosophy Chamber at Cambridge, on the 
Friday preceding the last Wednesday in August, in presence 
of the governors and instructors of the University, and such 
members of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and other in- 
dividuals, as may choose to attend. 

*“¢ 5. If the Faculty approve the dissertation, they shall then 
signify their approbation of the candidate to the President, to 
be laid betore the Szenarus Acapemicus, who, finding him 
entitled, will admit him to receive the degree of Doctor in 
Medicine, at the ensuing commencement. | 

** 6. All those who have heretofore obtained the degree of 
Bachelor in Medicine, at this University, will receive the de- 
gree of Doctor in Medicine. , 

Gambridge, March 21, 1811. 


“* Note. The lectures designed for medical students, are 
given in Boston, under the direction of the University, during 
the winter, in the following branches, viz. Anatomy, Physiolo- 
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gy, Surgery, and Midwifery; Theory and Practice of Physic; 
Chemistry and Materia Medica; and Cljnical Medicine. At 
the same place is the clinical school in Medicine and Surgery. 
The lectures designed for the senior class at the University, are 
given in the Spring at Cambridge. It is recommended, but 
not required, that Medical Students who have not received « 
College education, should attend the lectures on Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, which are given at Cambridge, three 
or four times in a week from April to August. Candidates 
for a medical degree are also advised to attend the course on 
Botany, which is given at Cambridge during the Spring and 
Summer. 

The fee to be paid for the degree of Doctor in Medicine is 
twenty dollars. 

The Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine is Joun C. 
Warren, M.D. Adjunct Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. 


BOWDOIN PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


Tue following are the Bowdoin prize questions and prizes 
for the present year. 

“4. The art of printing, with a comparative estimate of its 
advantages and disadvantages, in reference to the interests ot 
truth and virtue. 

“© 2, The nature and principles of taste, considered general- 
ty, or with special reference to literary composition. 

“© 3. The origin cf the masoretic points, and their subser- 
viency to a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew language. 

“4. The nature of virtue and moral obligation. 

*« 5. Natural history and experimental philosophy, consid- 
ered as sources of instruction and entertainment. 

“ Six premiums will be assigned, if so many disserta- 
tions of sufficient merit shall be offered. To the authors of 
the three best dissertations, upon either subject, will be given 
thirty dollars each, or the first medal; and of the three next 
best dissertations, twenty dollars, or the second medal. ‘The 
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performances must be in the hands of the president, by the 
middle of June, 1812. 
Harvard College. 


The above questions may be written upon by resident grad- 
uates, and by undergraduates. 





LIBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A sour seven hundred and fifty volumes have been added to 
the Library of Harvard University, since the Commencement 
in 1810. Many of the works added are very rare and valua- 
ble; and of these we shall give some particular notices in ow 
next number. 


SCHLEUSNER’S LEXICON. 


W «= announce with very great pleasure the intended publica- 
tion of an AMERICAN EDITION OF SCHLEUSNER’s LEXICON OF 
THE New Testament by Mr. Hilliard of this place. There 
is no person acquainted with this most valuable work and who 
has at heart the promotion of the cause of sacred literature, 
who will not feel a strong interest in this design. In the 
studies of biblical criticism and the interpretation of the scrip- 
tures, the scholars of our country (at least of this part of it) have 
in proportion to their means and opportunities kept pace with 
those of the most enlightened parts of Europe. They have lately 
at least participated in all the advantages dertved from those 
vast improvements in respect to these studies, which have been 
made principally in the last half century, and which have given 
new views and a new direction to men’s pursuits in these sub- 
jects. We know of no work, the republication of which would 
be more honorable to the literary character of our country, 
than that, which is now proposed, and none which could by 
any means so essentially contribute to encourage and facilitate 
the attention, which has been awakened among us, to the most 
important studies before mentioned. The theological student 
not possessed of this Lexicon labors under a great and almost 
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irremediable disadvantage compared with one, who has it in 
common use. It contains, in a condensed form, a great part of 
the most valuable information respecting the interpretation of 
words and sentences in the New ‘Testament, and the scholar, 
who has it in his library, may without inconvenience dispense 
with many voluminous works from which this information 
has been collected. From its arrangement as a Lexicon, what 
it contains may at once be found, and all the important passages, 
in which any word or phrase occurs, are collected under gne 
head, and may be compared together. Under a very large pro- 
portion, indeed, of the principal words, all the passages in the 
New Testament in which they occur are produced, so that 
this work may, beside its other uses, in a great measure supply 
the place of a Greek Concordance of the Christian scriptures. 
iferbert Marsh, in his notes on Michaelis, after adding to the 
enumeration given by that author of writers who have illustrat-- 
ed the language of the New Testament by means of the Septu- 
agint, Josephus, and the Greek classics, adds; “* Many other au- 
thors might be mentioned, who have illustrated the language of 
the New Testament: but it is unnecessary, as Schleusner’s 


Lexicon contains every thing, which is valuable in them.” 
Michaelis, vol. i. p. 449. In another place he gives the fol- 
lowing character of it. 


‘‘ This work contains a treasure of knowledge, with which no 
student in theology can dispense: it unites the most valuable ob- 
servations, which Lightfoot, Schoettgen, and Meuschen have made 
from the works of Hebrew and Rabbinical writers, those which 
Carpzov and Krebs have made from Philo and Josephus, those 
which Raphel, Bos, Alberti, Elsner, Kypke, Palairet, and Munthe 
have male from the Greek classics, together with an immense 
number, which the author’s own profound erudition supplied. The 
different senses of the words are investigated with the utmost phi- 
lological precision: they are illustrated by the principal passages 
of the Greek Testament; and the whole is arranged in the most 
perspicuous manner.” Notes to Vol. III. pp. 5, 6. 


We will add, though of less value, the testimony of the learn- 
ed Adam Clarke, whose Commentary on the Bible is now re- 
publishing in this country. In one part of his Bibliographical 
Dictionary, [vol. vi. p. 240.] he calls it “ an elaborate, accurate, 
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and excellent work, far before every thing of the kind yet pub- 
lished.” In the article devoted to this work, he makes the 
following remarks upon it. 


“ This is the completest work of the kind ever published. The 
literal meaning of each word is accurately given—the different ac- 
ceptations it has in all parts of the New Testament carefully ex- 
hibited—and those uses of the words illustrated and vindicated by 
quotations from the best Greek writers. The author has avail- 
ed himself of the labors of all preceding lexicographers on the 
Greek Testament, and in this department of literature has left lit- 
tle to his successors to supply.” 


The publication of a work of this kind, which will conduce 
so much to the honor of our country, as well as to the promo- 
tion of theological knowledge among us, should be patronized, 
not only by the scholars, for whom it is particularly intended, 
but by the rich and munificent. While we are called upon to 
exercise our liberality for the translation of the scriptures into 
the languages of the East, it may be expected that at least an 
equal share of it, and, from the judgment with which the libe- 
rality of our men of wealth has been usually exercised, perhaps 
a somewhat more than equal share, will be bestowed for the 
promotion of the knowledge of the scriptures among ourselves. 
The expense of the publication will be great, and a liberal sub- 
scription, (of at least five hundred subscribers,) must appear 
before it can be commenced. 

The gentleman who undertakes the publication, Mr. Hil- 
liard, is, it may be recollected, one of the publishers of the 
Cambridge edition of Griesbach,* and from the accuracy and 
fidelity with which that work has been executed, we have a 
pledge that the same will be found in the present. Every ex- 
ertion will be made, to produce acorrect reimpression. There 
has been lately, a new edition published in Germany, which 
will be procured as the copy for the present. 

We have before us, the second German edition, (1801) in 
two thick octavo volumes, consisting in the whole of 2660 pag- 
es. The American edition will be published in a much more 
convenient form, that of 4to. 


* It is in fact very creditable to his press, that a number of copies of’ 
this work have been sent out for bythe London booksellers 
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MARSH’S LECTURES. 


Herserr Marsx, since his appointment as Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge, has commenced a course of 
Lectures, of which he delivers and publishes six annually. Of 
these two Parts have appeared. The title is “ A course of 
Lectures containing a description and systematic arrangement 
of the several branches of divinity, accompanied with an ac- 
count, both of the principal authors and of the progress, which 
has been made at different periods in theological learning.” 
Part I. 1809. Part II. 1810. Of the first Part a few copies 
only were received in our part of the country: Of the second 
Part, we have seen but one copy. The Lectures, which have 
already appeared, Mr. Hilliard proposes to republish, and to 
continue the republication of the other Parts, as they may come 
out in England. 

The very high reputation of their author will, without 
doubt, produce an interest in this publication. Whatever may 
be their other merits, these Lectures contain a very accurate 
and very valuable compend of knowledge on the subjecss, 
which have already been treated, the Criticism (in its technical 
sense) of the New and of the Old Testament, 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


(Selected from the latest British publications, which have been 
received; to October, inclusive. ) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


Cronotocrcar Retrospect, or Memoirs of the principal 
events of Mahommedan history from the death of the Arabian 
Legislator to the accession of Akbar, and the establishment oi 
the Mogulempire in Hindustan. Translated from the Per- 
sian Authorities, by Major David Price of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service. Vol. 1, 4to. 

The History of Scotland during the reign of Robert, sur 
named the Bruce, by R. Kerr, ¥.R.s. F.4.S. 2 vols. 8v0. 
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Hakluyt’s Collection of the early voyages, travels, and dis- 
coveries of the English nation, has been republished. 

A Journal of a Tour in Iceland, in the summer of 1809; by 
William Jackson Hooker, F.L.s. and member of the Wernerian 
society of Edinburgh. 

Dr. Smith, the President of the Linnzan society, has pub- 
lished from the original manuscript journal of the celebrated 
Linnzus, Lachesis Lapponica, or a Tour in Lapland. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Thomas Macgill, author of Travels in Turkey, has publish- 
ed an account of Tunis, its government, manners, customs, and 
antiquities, especially of its productions, manufactures, and 
commerce. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Sir John Carr has published a new book, Descriptive Trav- 
els in the southern and eastern parts of Spain and the Balearic 
isles in the year 1809. 4to. 

Geological Travels, Vol. i. ii. iii. containing travels in 
England; by J. A. De Luc, r.R.s. Translated from the 
French. 

Observations on mineralogical systems; by Richard Cheve- 
nix, Esq. F.r.s. Translated from the French. 8vo. 

Transactions of the Geological society, vol. i. 4to. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Nat. Hist. Soc. vol. i. for the 
years 1808-9-10. With fifteen engravings. 8vo. pp. 644. 
1811. This society is established at Edinburgh. In the printed 
list of members, say the Reviewers, * we perceive only three 
honorary, namely Professor Werner, Sir Joseph Banks, and 
Mr. Kirwan; forty three resident, seventy nine non-resident, 
and an hundred foreign.” 

Secret Strategetical Instructions of Frederic the Second, 
for his Inspectors General. Translated from the German by 
captain C. H. Smith. 4to. 18 printed pages, 31 plates. Strat- 
egics, as used by captain Smith, is the science of military 
movement beyond the visual circle of the enemy, or out of can- 
non shot; Tactics, the science of military movement, execut- 
ed in the presence of an enemy so as to be actually in his sight 
and within the range of his artillery. Of these instructions 
there is likewise a French translation. 

28 
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Recherches sur la Force del’ Armée Francoise. a Paris. 
8vo. 

A Letter upon the mischievous influence of the Spanish 
Inquisition, as it actually exists in the Provinces under the 
Spanish government. Translated from El Espanol, a period- 
ical Spanish Journal. 

Three Numbers of the American Review have been repub- 
lished in England. 

Robert Smith’s Address has likewise been republished. 

Walter Scott is republishing Lord Somers’ Tracts with 
valuable additions and two supplementary volumes. 6 volumes 
have been published. 

The Harleian Miscellany has likewise been published by 
the late William Oldys, Esq. with some additional notes by T. 
Park, F.s. A. 

John Richardson, Esq. r. R. s. has published a Grammar of 
the Arabic language, in 4to. Printed uniformly with Sir Wil- 
liam Jones’ Persian Grammar. 

H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. has published Cosha, or a Diction- 
ary of the Sanschrit language, by Amera Senha. 4to. Like- 
wise Two Treatises on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. 4to. 

The XIth Volume of the Asiatic annual Register for 1809, 
has been published. 

Mr. Hayter, Chaplain in ordinary to the Prince Regent, 
and who is the superintendant of the Herculanean Manu- 


scripts, which are in England, has published a Report upon 


these Manuscripts in a Letter addressed by permission to the 
Prince Regent; and is preparing several of them for publica- 
tion at the Clarendon press.—[In the year 1752, thirty nine 
years after the discovery of Herculaneum, a large number of 
manuscripts were found in the remains of an house, conjectur- 
ed to have belonged to L. Piso. Many of these were destroy- 
ed by the workmen, before it was known what they were. A- 
bout eight hundred however were preserved. The unrolling 
and decyphering of these, a work of much ingenuity and labor, 
was begun under the patronage of the Neapolitan government. 
But very slow progress however had been made when the 
Prince of Wales requested and obtained permissian of the 
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Court of Naples, that the work should be carried on at his ex- 
pense and under his direction. In consequence of this per- 
mission Mr. Hayter was sent out in the year 1802. About 
eighty manuscripts were then unrolled and copied. At the 
time of the invasion of the French, when the court of Naples 
fled to Sicily, the papyri (as they are called) not yet unrolled 
were left behind. ‘The eighty copies above mentioned were 
carried to Sicily and have since been ebtained and sent to Eng- 
land. ‘They are the manuscripts, which Mr. Hayter now pro- 
poses to publish.—Before his arrival at Naples one manuscript 
only had been published in 1793, a Treatise upon music by 
Philodemus the Epicurean. This publication is in the Athe- 
neum at Boston. It contains, first the work itself in two par- 
allel columns, the one exhibiting in a fac simile the letters of 
the manuscript as far as they can be discovered, the other the 
text as supplied by the editors, Mazzochi and Rosini; to this 
is appended a large body of notes, said to shew great learning 
and acuteness, for the purpose of justifying and explaining the 
text, as supplied by the editors. The work itself 1s said to 
be of very little value. In 1810 were published Herculane- 
ensia, or Archeological and Philological dissertations, by the 
Rt. Hon. William Drummond and Mr. Robert Walpole. In 
these appeared the fragments of another work asge tw» Siwy, con- 
cerning the gods, according to the philosophy of Epicurus. A 
specimen of the state of this manuscript and a translation of the 
fragment may be seen in the fifth number of the Quarterly 
Review. ‘These were the only publications from the Hercula- 
nean manuscripts, which till very lately had appeared. It 
seems however from the following notice, which we extract 
from the Monthly Magazine for October, that a number of 
others have since been published, and among them, part of a 
treatise of Epicurus, which is one of the most valuable works 
yet discovered. ‘“ At Naples the unfolding of the manuscripts 
found in Herculaneum is continued with great activity. There 
have been lately published fragments of a Poem on the war be- 
tween Antony and Augustus; and long extracts from the sec- 
ond book of Epicurus upon Nature. We hope to find the 
whole treatise. A moral work of Polistocles, a disciple of Epi- 
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curus has been published. Fragments of Colotus upon Plato 
and of Coniscus upon Friendship will also be published. ‘An 
entire new work of Philodemus upon Rhetoric, is in the press.” ] 

Xenophontis que existunt opera Greca et Latina, ex edi- 
tionibus Schneideri et Zeunii: accedit Index Latinus. 10 vol. 
fools cap. 

Euripidis Orestes ad fidem manuscriptorum emendata, ct 
brevibus notis emendationum potissimum rationes reddentibus 
instructa. In usum studiose juventutis. Edidit Ricardus Por- 
son A. M. Grecarum Literarum apud Cantabrigienses Pro- 
fessor, 8vo. 

Criseos Griesbachiane in Novum Testamentum Synopsis. 
Edidit Josephus White S. T. P. Lingg. Hebr. et Arab. Prof. 
in Academia Oxoniensi et Audis Christi Canonicus. 8vo. 

Dr. Hutton has published the third volume of his course of 
Mathematics. 

The bishop of Lincoin, Dr. Tomline, formerly Dr. Pretty- 
man, has published a work, which has excited much attention, 
entitled, a Refutation of Calvinism; in which the doctrines of 
original sin, grace, regeneration, justification, and universal re- 
demption are explained, and the peculiar tenets of Calvin on 
those points are proved to be contrary to the scriptures, to the 
writings of the ancient Fathers of the Christian church, and to 
the public formularies of the church of England. in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Jeremy Taylor’s Life and Death of Christ has just been 
published in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sermons preached on public occasions, with notes and an 
appendix on various important subjects, by R. Valpy pb. p. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

The National Religion the foundation of national education. 
A sermon preached in the Cathedral church of St. Paul, Lon- 
don, by Herbert Marsh p.p. F.R.s. 

The life and works of Bishop Porteus have been publish- 
ed in 6 volumes, 8vo. by Rev. Robert Hodgson, Rector of St. 
George’s, and one of his majesty’s chaplains in ordinary. The 
Life is said to be well executed, and may be had separate in 
1 vol. 8vo. 
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Mr. Foster has published in an octavo volume, a new edi- 
tion of his Essays, with some alterations and additions. 

The Friend; a literary, moral, and political weekly paper, 
excluding personal and party politics, and the events of the day. 
Conducted by S. Coleridge, of Grasmere, Westmoreland. 
Koval octavo, 28 numbers, each 16 pages. 

Salmagundi has been republished in London, with an intro- 
ductory essay and explanatory notes, by John Lambert. 

Wirs. Grant has published Essays on the superstitions of 
the highlanders of Scotland; to which are added Translations 
from the Gaelic, and letters connected with those formerly pub- 
lished, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Ballads, Romances, and other Poems, by Miss Anna Porter, 
i2mo. 

Poems by W. R. Spencer, 8vo. 

There have been published, Letters of Anna Seward, writ- 
ten between the years of 1784 and 1807. 6vols. [From 
some extracts from these letters, which we have seen, they 
would seem to contain a variety of literary anecdote and criti- 
cism. We will give one amusing passage, which happens to 
be open before us. Miss Seward is remarking on Miss H. 
More’s Florio, which she says is sometimes disgraced by vul- 
garisms, and gives as instances the following lines: 


‘© For face, no mortal could resist her.” 


And, 

** He felt not Celia’s powers of face.” 

‘“« These face expressions,” says she, “ put me in mind of 
an awkward pedantic youth, once resident for a little time at 
Litchfield. He was asked how he liked Miss Honora Sneyd, 
(the lady to whom Major André was attached,) ‘ O ye powers,’ 
replied the oddity, ‘I could not have conceived that she had 
half the face she has.’ Honora was finely rallied about this im- 
puted plenitude of face.” ] 

Mr. Cumberland, just before his death, published a short 
poem in blank verse, called Retrospection, which relates to his 
own life, and is said in the British Critic to be one of the most 
pleasing of his productions, Some extracts are given from it, 
which seem in some degree to justify this character. 
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Ocuvres completes de Madame Cotin, precedées de Me- 
moire sur la Vie de P Auteur, contenant Malvina, Claire d’ 
Albe, Amelia Mansfield, Mathilde, Elizabeth, et le Prise de 
Jericho. 14 vols. i2mo. 

Fuller’s History of the Worthies of England, has been re- 
published in 2 vols. 4to. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED. 


Dr. Aikin has in the press and will speedily publish in an 


octavo volume, the Lives of John Selden and Archbishop Us- 
her, with notices of the literary characters, with whom those 
great men were connected. 

James Morrier Esq. secretary of embassy to the court of 
Persia, has nearly ready for publication, in quarto, a Journey 
through Persia, Asia Minor, &c. in the years 1808 and 1809. 

A Translation of Chateaubriand’s Travels (an extract from 
which was given in the first number of the American Review) 
in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary, in 1800-7; is print- 
ing in 2 vols. Svo. 

A Translation of the Continuation of Humboldt’s Travels, 
&c. in New Spain, recently arrived in England, is in the press. 

Speedily will be published in 4to. with a number of engrav- 
ings, [Travels in Iceland during the summer of the year 1810, 
with maps and other plates. This work contains the observa- 
tions made on this interesting island by Sir George Macken- 

ie, Bart. Mr. Holland and Mr. Bright. A preliminary dis- 
sertation on the history and literature of Iceland will precede 
the journal of the travellers. In the journal will be described 
the country, the hot springs, volcanoes, and other natural curi- 
osities; and also the manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
and it will be followed by distinct chapters on rural, political, 
-and ecclesiastical affairs, on the present state of literature, on 
natural nistory, botany, and mineralogy. 

The Memoirs of the latter years of Mr. Fox, by his pri- 
vate secretary, Mr. Trotter, are nearly ready for publication. 

A life of the late Richard Cumberland by Mr. Mudford is 
in preparation. 

Dr. Tifford has in the press and proposes to publish in six 
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numbers royal 4to. [The first number to appear last October.] 
Sketches toward a Hortus Botanicus Americanus, or coloured 
piaies of the West Indies and North and South America, with 
concise and familiar descriptions, noticing also many plants of 
Africa and the East Indies, which might be introduced with 
advantage into the West Indian Islands, compiled during a res- 
idence in the West Indies, and a tour through the United States 
of America. 

Professor Playfair has in the press a second edition, with 
additions and engravings, in a quarto volume, of his illustra- 
tions of the Huttonian theory of the Earth. 

Mr. Parks has in the press a new and improved edition of 
his Chemical Catechism. 

A history of the Royal Society, by Dre Thomas Thompson, 
will be published the ensuing Winter in 1 vol. 4to, as a com- 
panion to the recent Abridgement of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. The object of this work is to state the progress of the 
sciences since the establishment of that illustrious society, and 
to take a comparative view how much they are indebted to 
British and how much to foreign cultivation. A considerable 
portion of biography will find a place in this volume. 

Speedily will be published, handsomely printed in four large 
volumes 8vo. in a uniform size with Mr. Malone’s edition of 
the prose works, the late editions of Spencer, Milton, &c. with 
a portrait, the poetical works of Dryden, with the notes and il- 
lustrations of Dr. Joseph Warton, the Rev. John Warton, and 
others, and his life by Dr. Johnson. 

In the press, an 8vo. volume, Lectures on the Pastoral 
Character. By George Campbell, pb. p. late Principal of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. Edited by James Fraser, p. p. 
Minister of Drumock, Aberdeen. 

Dr. Busby proposes to publish his Translation of Lucretius 
in rhyme, in 2 vols. 4to. 

Critical Remarks on Dr. Adam Clarke’s Annotations on 
the Bible, will shortly appear. 

M. Gregoire, the famous French Bishop, is preparing anew 
edition of his work De La Literature des Negres (on the Lit- 
erature of the Negroes) in which he has collected accounts o! 
all their efforts in literature or the arts. 
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The edition of the Septuagint, begun by Dr. Holmes, is con- 
tinuing. Dr. Holmes had published the Pentateuch, making 
one folio volume, and shortly before his death, the book of 
Daniel, both according to the Septuagint version and that of 
Theodotion, the latter only having been printed in former edi- 
tions, because the Septuagint version of this book is not con- 
tained in the common manuscripts, and was unknown, till it 
was finished at Rome, 1772, from a manuscript belonging to 
Cardinal Chigi. ‘ Since the death of Dr. Holmes,” continues 
Professor Marsh, (from whose twelfth lecture we extract this 
notice,) “ the continuation of this important work has been 
conducted by Mr. Parsons, who has properly resumed it, with 
the historical books, as they follow the Pentateuch; and from 
the specimen, which he has already given, the book of Joshua, 
just published, appears well worthy of the task, which has been 
committed to his care. Every friend of biblical literature 
must wish to see the completion of this edition.” 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1811. 


N. B. All notices of works, published, or proposed to be published, which 
may be forwarded to the publisher of this work, free of expense, shall 
be inserted in this list. 


NEW WORKS. 


. A Discourse delivered at Quincy, Oct. 19, 1811, atthe interment of 
the Hon. Richard Cranch, who died Oct 16, 1811, and of Mrs. Mary 
Cranch, his wife, who died Oct. 17,1811. By Peter Whitney, A.M pas- 
tor of the congregational society in that town. Boston, John Eliot, jun. 

The substance of three discourses delivered in Park-street church, 
Boston, by Joseph Buckminster, D. D pastor of a church in Portsmoutl: 
(N. H.) Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

A discourse delivered at Reading, north parish, May 19, 1811, in which 
warnings of death are considered as excitements to review life. By Eliab 
Stone, pastor of the second church in Reading. Boston, Watson and 
Bangs. 

* A sermon, delivered at Augusta, Oct. 16, 1811, at the ordination of 


* The works to which an asterisk is prefixed are in the Atheneum, Boston. 
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the Rev. Benjamin Tappan, to the pastoral office in that place. By Jesse 
Appleton, D. D president of Bowdoin college. Augusta, Peter Edes. 

A sermon preached Aug. 11, 1811, for the benefit of the Portsmouth 
Female Asylum, also with some omissions for the Roxbury Charitable So- 
ciety, Sept 18, 1811. By Edward D. Griffin, D. D. pastor of the church 
in Park-street, Boston. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

* Peace and war, in relation to the United States of America. A 
discourse, delivered in Boston, on the day of public Thanksgiving in the 
state of Massachusetts, Nov. 21, 1811. By John Lathrop, D. D. Publish- 
ed at the request of the hearers. Boston, Jas.es W. Burditt and Co. 

* A sermon delivered in Boston before the Massachusetts Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge, Nov. 27, 1811. By Rev Eliphalet Pear- 
son LL.D. Cambridge, Hilliard & Metcalf. 

A selection of approved hymns and spiritual songs, suited to various 
occasions For worshipping assemblies, and private families. Newbury- 
port, Thomas and Whipple. 

* Fourth vol. American ornithology; or the natural history of the birds 
of the United States. Illustrated with plates, engraved and coloured from 
original drawings taken from nature. By Alexander Wilson. Philadel- 
phia, R. & W. Carr, 4to. 

A statistical account of the towns and parishes in the state of Connecti- 
cut. Published by the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. 
i. No. 1, containing a statistical account of the city of New Haven. By 
Timothy Dwight, D.D. president of Yale college. pp. 83, 8vo. New Ha- 
ven, Walter & Steele. 

* A brief topographical and statistical manual of the state of New 
York. Albany, J. Frary. pp. 36, 12mo. 

Sketches of a tour to the western country, through the states of Ohio 
and Kentucky; a voyage down the Ohio and Missisippi rivers, and a trip 
through the Missisippi Teritory and part of West Florida, commenced at 
Philadelphia in the winter of 1807, and continued in 1809. By F. Cuming. 
With notes and an appendix, containing some interesting facts; together 
with a notice of an expedition through Louisiana. Boston, E. Larkin. 

* Papers for 1811, communicated to the Massachusetts Society for 
promoting agriculture. Published by the trustees. Boston, Munroe & 
French. 

* Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for promoting agriculture; vol. 
iis Philadelphia, Johnson & Warner. 

A treatise on the law relative to principals, agents, factors, auctioneers, 
and brokers, by Samuel Livermore, Esq __ Boston. 

® Thoughts on instinctive impulses. Philadelphia, Jane Aikin pp. 90. 

* Catalogue of the books, pamphlets, newspapers, maps, charts, man- 
uscripts, &c.in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Bos- 
ton, John Eliot, jun. pp. 96, Svo. 

A letter to a great character. Cambridge, Hilliard & Metcalf. 
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* The grumbling hive, or the knaves turned honest. Price 9d. Boston, 
C. Williams. 

* Beasts at law, or zoologian jurisprudence; a poem, satirical, allegor- 
ical, and moral, in three cantos. N. York, J. Harmer & Co. pp. 104, 12mo. 

The trial of Ebenezer Ball, executed at Castine on the 3lst Sept. for 
the murder of Tileston Downes. Castine. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Philosophical essays, by Dugald Stewart. New York. 

* Travels in various countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By Ed- 
ward Daniel Clark, LL.1. Part the first, Russia, Tartary, and Turkey. 
Philad. E. Bronson. pp. 610, &vo. 

An inquiry into the causes of the wealth ofnationss By Adam Smith, 
LL. D. 2 vol. 8vo. Hartford, O. D. Cooke. 

Sermons, by Samuel Horsley, LL. D. F.R.S. late lord bishop of St. A- 
saph. 8vo. New York, T. and J. Swords. 

The rules and exercises of holy dying. By J. Taylor. pp. 388, 12mo. 
Philadelphia, W. W. Woodward. 

Junius’ Letters. Pocket edition. Cambridge, Hilliard and Metcalf. 

Elements of astronomy, designed for the use of students in the univer- 
sity, By Rev. S. Vince, A. M. F.R.S. Philadelphia, Kimber and Conrad. 

Trigonometry, plain and spherical, with the construction and applica- 
tion of Logarithms. By Thomas Simpson, F.R. S. with an appendix on 
spherical projections. Philadelphia, Kimber & Conrad. 

An introduction to Algebra, by John Bonnicastle. Philadelphia, Kim- 
ber and Conrad. 

A compendious Hebrew Lexicon, adapted tothe English language, and 
composed upon a new and commodious plan; to whieh is annexed a brief 
account of the construction and rationale of the Hebrew Tongue. By Sam- 
uel Pike. 2d Cambridge edition, Hilliard and Metcalf. 

A digest of the laws of actions and trials at Nisi Prius. By Isaac Es- 
pinasse; with the principal cases of American adjudication, by the N. York 
bar. N. York, Gould, Banks, & Gould. 

A critical pronouncing dictionary. By John Walker. Third American 
from the London stereotype edit, Philadelphia, B. B Hopkins. 

A short Introduction to English Grammar with critical notes. By Rob- 
ext Lowth. Cambridge, Hilliard and Metcalf. 

Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia has been published as far as to the 32d number. 

* Dr. Fuller’s narrative of the rise, progress, and present state of the 
Baptist mission in India, including an account of the number and names of 
the persons baptized, the translations of the scriptures into the various lan- 
guages of the East, &c. Second American from the third English edition. 

Memoirs respecting an Ecclesiastical Establishment in British India. 
By Claudius Buchanan, 2d Cambridge edition; with Bogue’s Scrmon, en- 
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titled objections against a mission to the heathen, stated and consideréd. 
Cambridge, Hilliard and Metcalf. 

Rev. Melville Horne’s sermon, preached in London June 11, 1811, be- 
fore the society for missions to Africa and the East, at their eleventh anni- 
versary. Second American edit. Boston, S. T. Armstrong. 

Hewes’ communicant’s companion. Boston, S. T. Armstrong. 

Pastoral advice to a young person lately confirmed, by a minister of the 
church of England. Newburyport, Thomas & Whipple. 

Hymns suited to the feasts and fasts of the protestant episcopal church 
in the United States of America, and other occasions of worship. New- 
buryport, Thomas & Whipple. 

The coquette; or the history of Eliza Wharton: a novel, founded on 
fact, by a lady of Massachusetts. Newburyport, Thomas & Whipple. 

Perkins snd Fairman’s round hand stereographic copies. Newburyport, 
Thomas & Whipple. | 

Classical and sacred music, with a concise system of rudiments; com- 
piled and arranged by Jonathan Huntington, teacher of sacred music and 
an English grammar school at Roxbury. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

Terms of Christian Communion, with the solution of various questions 
and cases of conscience arising from this subject- By Isaac Watts, D. D. 
First American edition. Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

The Vision of Don Roderick; a poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. Bos- 
ton, J. Greenleaf. 

Vol. I. of an exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews; with the prelim- 
inary Exercitations. By John Owen, D. D. Revised and abridged, with 


-a full and interesting life of the author, a copious index, &c. By Edward 


Williams. In four volumes Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong. 

Self-control; a novel. Philadelphia, B. B. Hopkins and Co. 2d edi- 
tion, Boston. 

The British Spy; the fourth edition, corrected by the author. Balti- 
more. 

Vols. I, and II. of an Exposition of the New Testament; in which the 
sense of the Sacred Text is given; doctrinal and practical truths are set 
in a plain and easy light; difficult passages explained; seeming contradic- 
tions reconciled; and whatever is material in the various readings and sev- 
eral Oriental versions is observed. The whole illustrated with notes, ta- 
ken from the most ancient Jewish writings. By John Gill, D. D.in three 
vols. Philadelphia, W. W. Woodward. 

Lock’s Reasonableness of Christianity with a preface by the American 
Editor. Boston, T. B. Wait and Co. 

The Bible with a commentary and critical notes by Adam Clarke, LL.D. 
E Sargent, New York. Three first numbers. 

Two lectures on comets, by John Winthrop, LL. D. late professor at 
Harvard College; and Essays on comets, by Andrew Oliver, Esq. with an 
appendix of new matter. Boston, T. B. Wait & Co. 
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Suarterly list. Jan. 


Works in Press, or firofiosed to be frublished. 


Edward Parker and Joseph Delaplaine, booksellers, Philadelphia, 
propose publishing by subscription, the New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
conducted by David Brewster, LL. D. F. R. S. Ed. with the assistance of 
upwards of one hundred gentlemen of the first eminence in Europe; in 12 
vols. 4to. Improvements will be added by a large number of American 
gentlemen, whose names are given. Each volume is to contain about 800 
or 900 pages. An half volume to be issued every three months: the first 
in January, 1812; the price $4 an half volume. Subscriptions received in 
Boston by Charles Williams or Elam Bliss, No 8, State street. [Not more, 
we believe, than 2 volumes of tlie a»0ve work can yet have been published 
in Scotland; nor have we seen any review of it in the latest publications 
which have been received. We know nothing of Dr Brewster, except that 
he has edited Ferguson’s Mechanics, which he has illustrated with valua- 
ble and judicious additions. ] 

A new Medical Journal, to be continued quarterly, will be issued at 
Boston ist Jan. 1812. | 

William Hilliard has in press, and will publish in a few days, an Intro- 
duction to the Geography of the New Testament, for the use of young per- 
sons. By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 

_ W. H. has also in press, shortly to be published, the arithmetical part 
of the late President Webber’s course of Mathematics, intended for the 
use of academies and schools, as a preparatory study for admission to the 
University. 

William Hilliard proposes to publish the following works:— 

Schleusner’s Greek Lexicon, in one volume 4to, for an account of which 
see literary notice, page 213. 

Lectures by Herbert Marsh, to be continued yearly, as received from 
England, and to he printed in the same manner as the English edition of 
the two first numbers. See literary notice, page 116. 

Essays on the nature and principles of taste. By Archibald Alison, 
LL. B. F. R. S. Reviewed in the 35th number of the Edinburgh Review. 

Thomson’s system of Mineralogy, with an index and a glossary of 
Mineralogical terms, from the last Edinburgh edition, in one volume 8vo 

oe 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ir is requested that all communications should be furnished as early 
as six weeks before the time of issuing the number, in which it is intended 
they should be inserted, 


ERRATA. 


Page 17, line 3, for “ fourth,” read fifth. 
45, |. 2 from bottom, for ** 166,” read 116, 
114, to Moore’s Anacreon annex the signature T. 
128, 1. 8, for “ life of Orpheus,” read History of Optics 
224, 1. 8, in some copies, for “ finished,” read published. 








